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Proceedings 
of the 

Annual General Meeting 


Tho Aimual Goiioral Mooting was hold in tl)o SooietyV room 
in the llaflUos Museum^ Singapore at 5 p.in. Friday, ^Ctli February 
1926, 

The lloj). Mr. Tlayos Marriott, c.M.c}. in the chair. 

1. The Minutes of tho Annual General Meeting hold 27tli 
February wen* read and eonlir:pie(l, 

2. Tlie Annual I’oport and Statement of Accounts for 1925' 
were adopted. 

3. Tho Officers and Gouncil for the current year wore elected 
(ante p. iii). 

4. Tvventy-soyeii new members wore deeded. 

5. Tile lion. .Secretary stated that though tlie Annual Report 
showed a doe reuse in membership com])ared wdth that of 1921 owing 
to the further operation of Rule C, a lumilK'r of geiitlemon whose 
names had been omitted from tho list as it stood on January 1st 
had since paid arrears and resumed mcmlH^rship. lie hoped that 
the naxt list of members would, for the fir»t time in many years, 
again be a genuine one. 

6. It was agrwd, on the initiative of Messrs. Hamilton, Kloss 
and Wurtzburg, that a statement of the objects and work of the 
/Society, the advantages it offered and an invitation to join should 
be attached to the form of Application for Membership, llie 
above-named members undertook to distribute the new form and 
to canvass suitable candidates. 



Annual Report 


of the 


Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society 

for 1925 


Membership. Tl](‘ nieinlierisli of ilu" Society at ilie c'ose of ihe 
year stood at old as oomjiared with 583 at llie end 
of 19*^ -I. T]u*rt‘ \\ert‘ 15 Honorary Mtanhers, 3 Correspoiuliiig 
Meiiihers and 5;icS Ordinary Members. 

By tlu‘ sirit'f o])eration. of Ihilo 0 all ilio^e gentlemen who had 
iU)t paid siibs(Ti[)ii<>ns since V9’tJ3 v\t*n‘ dt‘enied to haw* resigned 
membershii) and tlu'ir iianu's do not ajijKuir in the list of numibers 
as on 1st January 19;;i'(). MemlxTsbiii can be resumed by payment 


of arrears. 

Forty-four nevy Members 

Ahmad, Tiiiigku, 1). K. 
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Bee, B. J. 
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Hay, A. W. 
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, Jacques, E. W. H. 
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Lawes, G. W. 

Leonard, R. W, F. 

Linehan, W, 

Martin, W. M. E. 


re re oltH'ted. Tliey are: — 

Miller, 0. S. 

Mills, G. R. 

Milne, V. 

Min to. 0. 

Naidu, Jay Raj. 

Oiirat‘t, R. IT. 

Owen, A. T. 

P(‘m*ice, W, 

Ihjper, G. F. 

Shorlaiid, Cb W. 

Smith, Dr. E. 

Sproule, P. J. 
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\\'ilBon, C. 



VI 


ANNtML HePORT. 


Council. 'S^'vtTal (‘hanges took place during the year. Mr. E. S. 

liose, c.M.G., retired ainl* was succeeded as a Vice- 
President for the iS'. S. by Mr. H. Marriott, 'C.m.g. On the return 
from leave in Xov(*mber of Mr. 0. Boden Kloss, Mr. C, E. Wurtz- 
liurg, M.C\ resigned the Hon. SecretarvsJii]) and was succeeded by 
the former. Mi'ssrs. AV. (». Stirling and F. K Ohasen retir(^d from 
the Ooiuieil, and were su(ree<led by Messrs. C. E. AXurtzburg and 
H. Farrer. Mr, J. L. llnnijdm'ys and Dr. It. (). AViiiste<lt, Vice- 
Presidents, went on b'ave in November and Di'cember respectively* 

Genera] Meeting. The Annual General Mwt ng was held on 
27th February at Kuala Lumpur and was 
followed ])y a dinner in the Seilangor (Inb at wliich tlio chair was 
talvi'D by the Hon. Dr. P. (). AVinstedt, The attendaiiee at the 
Hatter was disappointing. 

Journal. Three journals forming Volume III uero printed, but 
Farts 2 aiul ‘3 were r(’C(‘ived too late to })e desj)atched to 
Miembens by the eiid of the year. Mdiime Til consists of xl and 
550 pages, 2 plates and Aarions text figures; and contains iwenty- 
311110 arti(‘l(*s dealing with Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, History, 
Numismatics, Languages, (histoms, Belad's, Magic and K(‘views. 

A double edition of Fart 2, “A History of British Malaya, 
1S‘? I-J8(]7 with a snmmaiT of earlier events, was printed: the 
<\Hiucil (‘/onsidered tlialt there would he a large jniblic demand for 
this number whiih could not be met from the (‘dition usually pre- 
jiared for the use of the So(i<*ty. The Gouncil ac'knowledges with 
gratitude the proinisi* of a grant-in-aid of $500 from tlie Committee 
for Alalay Studies towards the cost of ])rinting l^irt 2. 

At the end of the year the Council was in jiossession of a 
niiniher of papiws whi<*]i.,t had accepted For publication. 

Finances. Tlianks to the generous grants made by the Govern - 
ineiits of the Strait-^ Settlements vTiid the Federated 
Malay Stales, the financial position of tin* Societv is still very 
satisfactory. The balance in hand at tlieend of the year Is slightly 
in excess of that at the bejginning, though a considerably increased 
amount has bivn spent oji printing. The grant from the Govern- 
iiKuit of Brit sli North Borneo towards the cost of printing the 
Dnsuu Vocabulary ])ubliHhed in Vol. II, pari 2< (1924) is included 
in the recei])ts for 1925. 

Tile increasv'd amount s])oiit on printing is partly accounted 
for by the fact that four issues of the Journal (one held over from 
11)21) have licen [laid for during the year; and jiartly by tlie cost 
of printing the (wtra edition of Voiume HI, pari 2, much of 
whic'h it i.s hop<'d to recover by sales. 

The life members’ res<^rve, invested in Straits Settlements AVar 
Loan ($2i2()0) and S. S. and F. M. S. Victory Loan ($250'0), re- 
mains unehanged, bring ng the Society an income of $245 per year. 

C. Boden Kloss, 

Hon, Secretary* 




!. Holttum, 

Hon, Treasurer, 
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RULES 


of 

The Malayan Branch 

of the 

Royal Asiatic Society 


1. Name and Objects. 

1. The iinme of the Soejety sliall he ^ The iMalayan BraiK'li 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

2. The objects of the Society fcball he: — 

(a) Tlie increase and diffusion of kno\\led<{e coiicenunir Bri- 
tish Malaya and llio nei^irhl)ourin^ countries. 

(h) the puhlication of a dourjial and of works and maps. 

(c) the uequisition of hooks, maps and manuseripts. 

II. Membership. 

.‘h IVlember.s sliall lie of three kinds — Ordinary, Oorres])oml- 
ing and Honorary. 

4. (Candidate's for ordinary membershi]) shall be firoposed 
and 'seconded by ineinhers an<l elecded by a majority of the 'C'oiiiieil. 

5. Ordinary memliers shall pay an annual suhseriptioii of 
$5 payable in advance on the first of January in each year, 

Xo member f^iall reee»ive a copy of the dournal or other pub- 
lications of thv^ Society until his subscription for the current year 
has been jiaid. 

Members shall ho allowed to compound for life meml)erKhl]> 
by a payment Kif $;)'0. Societies and Institutions are eligible for 
ordinary membershi]). 

(h On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall pre])are and submit to the 'Council a list of thosia 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such memiljers shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their suhiscri.ptioim have 'been paid, and in default of ])ay- 
ment within two years ehall he deemed to have resigned their 
membership* 

*Bye-Law, 1922. *‘ITndor Kule 6 Members who have failed to pay 
their subscription by t)ie 30tli June are suspended from membership until 
their subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that 
period of suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so 
suspended.’' 
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7. Bisiingiiisherl persons, and p^irsons who have rendered 
2 iota])le servioo to the Society may on the recomineiitlatioii of the 
Connciil he ele(‘ted Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. (^orreK])ondin^ MomlK^rs may, on the rec'omuieiidatiou of 
two members of tlie Coiinciil, 'be elected by a majority of the Coun- 
cil, in recognition of services rendered to any sc'ientific institution 
in British Malaya. They shall .pay no suhscTiption ; they shall 
enjoy the privileges of member*; (except a vote at meetings and 
<*ligi])ility for office) and free rec(‘ipt of the Society’s publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The Officers of the Society shall ho : — 

A President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding isix, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Pnfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on tbe electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Conn oi Hors. 

These officers shall l)e e]e(‘ted for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
ai)])()inted. 

il. \ acancies in the above offices occurring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote* of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10, The Gonncil of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for tlie current voar, and .its duties and poW(>rs shall he: — 

(a) to admini.ster the affairs, ])roj)erty and trusts of the 
Society. 

(fj) to olec't Ordinary and ('orresponding Meml)ers and to 
rec()mmen(l candidates for elect imi as Honorary Meiuhers of the 
Society, 

(r) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to i5.uj)ervise the tmatiiig and distribution of the 
Journal, 

(d) to authorise the publiicatioh of works and maps at the 
expense of the Soidety otherwise than in the Journal. 

(c) to select and purchase b(jok.s, ma^ws and manuscripts for the 
Library. 

(f) to accept or decline donations on behalf o[ the Society. 

iff) to present to the Annual General Meeting at the expira- 
ttion of their term of office a r(*fM>rt of the j^roceedingss and condi- 
tion of the Society. 

(h) to make and enfor<‘e by-laws and regulations for the 
proper eonduel of the affairs of the Society. Every such bye-law 
or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Oouneil shall meet for the trausaction of hiiahiess 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three oflieers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12 . One week's notice of all meetings shall l>e given and of 
the subjects to ])e discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the (*ase of an 
equalit}' of votes l)e eJititled to a casting vote in addition to hisi 
own. 

14. The Annual General Meeting shall 1)0 held in February 
in each year, IClevcn members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) At the Annual (icneral Meeting the Council shall 
2 )resent a re 2 )ort for tlie })roceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such report aiul account shall lie circulated to members with 
the notice calling the moetiiig. 

(ii) Officers for the lairrent year .sliall also ])e chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one u])on receipt l)> the SeiTetary of 
a written requisition vS/igned by five ordinary mem])ers desiring to 
submit any specitied resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the dis- 
cretion of the C'haiTmaii luit shall not be allowed to address the 
meeting except ])y tiivitatjon of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if materi'iil is available. It shall contain material 
ajjproved by the Council. In tlie first numher of each \olume 
shall be published the Eeport of the '(k)uncdl, the account of tlie 
financial position of the Society, a list of memberii and the Kules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Jour- 
nal, which shall be sent free by jicst. Copies may be presented 'by 
the Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and 
the remaining copiies «hall be sold at such i)ric('s -as the Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five coifies of each paper published in the Jour- 
nal shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments of Rules. 

21. Amendments to these Buies mu«t be projxised in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Meeting' 
they shall come into force upon confirmation at a subsequent 
Gfeneral Meeting or at an Annual General Meeting. 
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Affiliation Privileges of Members* 

Jioyal Asiaiic Society, The l?oyal Asiatac Society has its- 
hoiulquartors at 74 Grosveiior Street, London, W., where it lias a 
large lilirary juid collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds montlily meetings from November to flune (iiudusive) 
at which pa'pers on such subjects are read. 

2, By Buie lO/o of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise tenij)orarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Besident Memljers aJid to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the S-oci<4y. This S(M'iety aci'ordingly invites Mem- 
bers of Branch Sficieties tem})oraril\ resident in Great Britain or 
Ireland to avail tlK'mselvevS of these facilities and to make their 
home addresses known tf> the Sooiety ,-o that notice of the meet- 
ings my be sent to them. 

8. Under Buie the (V)uncil of the Soci(‘ty i.-. a))le to a-ccept 
contributions to its dournal from Membeiv oi' Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original 
articles, sliort notes, etc., on matters eonneeted witli the languages, 
arcluvology, history, beliefs and cn>t('ms of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Bnle lOo all Member'- 
of Branch Societies are entith'd to a[)ply for electiion to the i^ociety 
without the f<)rmality of nomination. They slnuild apph in writ- 
ing to the StHTetar\, --tating their names and addresses, and men- 
tuniing the Bramh Socdety to which they belong. Election is by 
the Society upon the reeommendatioii of the Goinudl. 

o. Tl\e subscription for Xon-Re>ident Members of the Society 
is 110/- per amiiim. They rec(*i\e the (|uarterly journal post free. 

A*<wiir Society of Benyul. llklembers of the 3Ialayan Branch 
of the Boyal x\siatic Societ\, hy a letter received in llKXl, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the montlily meetings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the 
Society's house, 1 Bark Street, (‘alcutta. 




The Ferns of the Malay Peninsula. 

By H. N. Ridley, m.a., c.m.g., k.k.s. 

AVitli this aeoouiii of the Forn^, the aocoiiiii of the flora of the 
Malay IVniinsula as far as is known is completed now that the 
work on the flowering plants is pnhlislied. The Lyeopodiaci'ae, 
Marsiliaceae etc., have already been published (Journ. Straits Hr. 
Roy. As. Soc. Ko. 80. 1919, j). i;59). Still, liowever, remain the- 
Mosses, ^Ilepatics, Fungi, Liclieiis and Algae which have as yet 
only been partially (collected. Th<‘ niimi)er of ferns i]i our area 
is large, almut sj)eeies, and many of tlu-s(‘ are ver\ a])undanl 
h\ individuals. Tlie damp, hot fore^s arc wry suitable to the 
growth of th('se [)lant>, not onlv terrestrial, hut epiphytic oie-^. 
'riie thiji herhatTous s])eeies haunt lh(‘ damp fort^N. Imt in the few 
dry areas ve lane as on (lunoiig Talian these (li.^ap[»ear and are 
r(‘plaeed by tlie stiff, eoriae^nih species. The (‘])iphyti(‘ speei(‘< 
also have usually still' eoria^*eous fronds. 

The ahuj]danee of .'^jxires jirodiieed and tlieir liglitnes^ allow- 
ing i Ilian to lie dispers'd by air current'^ to immen<(* distaiiee> 
result in the species lh(ansi*lv(‘^ lieing verv widelv distributed. 
The contrast Indwccn these* plants and the llm\ering jilants in area of 
distribution of specie.s is very great. A very large ])roportion of 
our flowering jilanls arc cmliunic, that to <ay, not known outside 
the Malay J\‘niiisula, and \erv few (except weeds in reeeiu year- 
earrii'd about by man) oiuiir ii' both hemispheres, whereas a 
considerable number of fern.s occur on both sides of the world, while 
the greater part range from tlie Masearene ishiinH to Polynesia. 
AVe have a small mnnher of endemic s])ee]es, hut it is not to he 
com|)ared W'ith the number of endemic species of flowering plants 
occurring in the IVniiisula. 

I have adofited largidy the nomen<*lature at present in vogue 
as given in (liristenseii’s Index Filinim and van Alderwereldt van 
Rosenlxu‘g’s Mahyan Ferns, thougli occasionally reverting to an 
older style e.g., in retaining tii(‘ genera Xeplirodiinn and Laxiraen 
in place of combining them under the gigantic and over-bulky 
Dryoptem, as is commonly done now, 

I am indebted to Mr. C. G. Matthew, and Mr. C. H. AA Tight 
for frequent assistance in difficult identifications. 

QLEICHENIACEAE. 

1. Gieichenia Sm. 

Much branched rigid ferns with a creeping rhizome, usually 
growing in great masses, fronds pinnate dichotomous, segments 
narrow coriaceous, rarely sul)orbicuIar. Sori of few sessile capsule.^ 

* A list of the Mosses of the Malay Peninsula by H. N. Dixon, will 
shortly appear in the Straits Settlements Gardens Bulletin IV, Part 1, 
1926, 
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on the tip of a veiiilet or near the middle of one. No indusium. 
Capsules opening vertically surrounded by a complete broad, 
transverse ring. Species about 80, all through the tropics. 
Native name for the large species, Besam. Use. The stems for 
making pens aiid in fishing stakes. 

§. Eugleichenia. Lobes very small, rounded. 

(1) . clrcinnata Siv. Syn. Fil. 166. Hook, Syn. Fil. 11 (?, 

semivesiita Ijab. Sert. Austr. Cal. 8 . t. 11. 0. micro fihylla It. Br, 
Fronds 2 to 3 or 4 feet tall, wide spreading, dichotomous, stipes 
wiry usually naked. Pinnae 12 in. long or less, pinnules very 
narrow, 2 in. long or less, lobes rounded, very small, edges recurved, 
naked or with chaffy pubescence ; rachis red-hairy. Capsules 3 or 4. 
Ilah. Mountaips from 4000 feet upwards, rarely lower, on rocks 
and by streams. Johore, Gunong Belumut (Holttum) ; Malacca, 
Moupt Ophir (all collectors) ; Perak, Gunong Inas ^Yapp) ; 
Gunong Bubu (Cantky and Kunstler). Province Wellesley, Bnkit 
Panchur (Bidley). Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Nur) Distrib, 
Malay isles, Australia, New Zealand. 

(2) . O, vulcanica Bl. Enum. 251. G. dicarpa var. alpina 
Beddome, Handbook F. B. I. Suppl. p.l. Compact dwarf plant; 
rachis and young shoots (overed with red wool. Fronds as in 
0. circinnata but shorter; lobes orbicular encullate. (.'’apsulca 2, 
mixed with red hairs. Hab, Mountains. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
6000 ft. alt. (Bidley) ; Perak (Scortechini) ; Kedah Peak (Bobin- 
son). 

This appears to me a high mountain form of 0. circinnata 
Distrib. Malay isles. 

§ Mertensia. Lobes oblong-linear, 

(3) , O. Norrisll Mett. in Keliquae Mettenianae, Kuhn 
Liniiea 36, 165. Glabrous. Branches 2 to 3 feet long, upper 
part of rachis usually angled; pinnae lanceolate, lower ones stalked 
•6 to 9 inches long; pinnules narrow oblong blunt, coriaceous, glau- 
cous beneath when quite young only, .6 to .6 in. long, .1 in. wide; 
veinlets once forked. Sori medial. Capsules 4. Rob. Mountains ; 
Malacca .(Griffith), Perak Gunong Hijau (Matthew), Penang, 
1800 to 2600 ft. (Kunstler, Pin will, Norris). Distrib. Sumatra. 

(4) . Q. giauca Hook. Sp. i. 4. PI. 3B. G, longmima BL 
Enum. PL Jav. p. 250. A very Ibng species forming dense masses, 
glabrous; stij^es rather stout, secondary piimae alternate 6 to 8 
in, long, 1 to 2 in. wide, lobed nearly to rachis; pinnules linear- 
oblong or lanceolate blunt, slightly glaucescent beneath, glabrous 
-or tomentose beneath .3 in. long, .1 in, wide, venr close set; nervules 
numerous, close. Capsules 3 to 6. Rab. Mountains. Johore, 
4jtunong Ptdai (Bidley 12127). Malacca, Mount Opidr (Lang). 

Journal Malayan Branch [VoL JV, 
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Pahang, Onnong Tahan (Eidley 15098). Perak, Thaiping Hills. 
Penang (Norris). Kedah Peak (Eidley). Disirib, India, Java. 

(5). <?• parnlteta Ridl. n. sp. Big branching fern, nearly 
glabrous, stipes stout, fronds large; pinnae subopposite 6 in. long; 
])innn]os linear-oblong blunt, tip shortly bifid, eoriaceoas, glaucous 
beneath, very close set and not dilate at base 1.25 in. long, .1 in. 
wide; nervules very close, parallel, faint. Sori very numerous and 
close to the costa K) to 20 in a rou^ Oapsiihjs about 10. Basal lobes 
in axils of branches lobdd, striate. Uah, Penang (Curtis 554). 

]?(*ferred by Baker to 0, lonfjissxma, but much nearer G, linearis 
from which it cottspiouously dihVrs in having the pinnules not dilate 
.at base, closely j>arallel and the sori close to the costa. 

(()). Gf. linearis (Biirm.) Clarke Trans. Linn. Soc. i. 428. 
*G, llermanni E. Br. Enum. 218. Or. (Hchoiofna Hook. Sp. Eil. 15. 
A tall fern gi’owing in ma.sscs. Fronds large, repeatedly di-or 
trichotonious, basal ])air of pinnae at lowest fork ovate lobed, 
secondary pinnae liiu'ar, base dilate 12 in. long or more, })iimulos 
linear narrow, close set, tip rounded or bilhl, coriaceous, usually 
glaucescent beneath 2 to 3 in. long, .12 in. wide; nervules v^cry close 
and ])arnllcl. Sori nl>out 30 not crowded, of about 4 capsules. 
Hah, Very (ornnion in great masst^ in the lowland on clay soil. 
Occasionally ascending to 50*00 feet. Singaj)ore Carden Jungle. 
Johore, (lunong Pului (Eidley); Malacca (Cuming); Pahang, 
(Linoiig Tahan. Ptrak, Coping and Sungei Eayali (Kunstler) 
Cunong liia-s (Yajip). JVnang (Matthew) ; Waterfall (Oldham). 
Kedah Jh'ak (Eobinson). Disirib, Malaya to Australia. 

var, rigida Eac. fronds veri^ stiff, coriaceous, edges con- 
.s])icuouslY undulate; nerves ])ronunent cons])icuouiily forked. 
Pahang, Eraser Hill (Burkill and Hoittum). 

var. ferruginea Eacib. Under surface of fronds and raebis 
with ferruginous scurfy tomentum. iViiaiig Hill (Matthew). 
])isirih, 7"ropics, New Zealand. 

(7). G. laevigata Hook. fil. Sp. Fil. i. 10. (?. fJagellaris 

Hook, fil. >Syn. Fil, 34, (not of Sprengel) G, javanica S])reng. 
Syst. i. 25; G, hifurcata Bl. Enum. 250. Stems rather stout, 
.stiff, smooth (Shining, 4 or 5 ft. tall, dichotomous. Ultimate pinnae 
4 to 32 in. long, pinnules very close set, linear truncate, coriaceous, 
not glaucous, 1 in. long, less than .10 in. wide, exteune tips of 
pinnae witlx much reduced pinnulas. Sori al)out 40. (Capsules 4 
•or 5. Ilab. Common in ofKUx clayey soils. Whole peninsula. 
Singa[.ore (Walker, Murton). Johore, Gunong Belumut (Holt- 
turn). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Criflith, Horry). Pahang, Gunong 
Tahan (Ridley). Negri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Eidley). 
Selangor, Kuala Lumpur. Perak, Ma.welPs Mill (Eidley), 
Peaiang Hill. Kedxili Peak (Robinson) 3000 ft. alt. Disirib, Java, 
.Suxnatra, Borneo. 

i920] lioyal Asiatic Society, 
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(8) . <?• hirta Bl. Enum. PI. Jav. 250. Fronds erect, little 
branched, red-hairy, primary branches ^-to i -forked 18 in. long, 
pinnae 16 in, long linear, pinnules narrow-linear acuminate from 
a broader base, glaucous beneath, 1 in. long, .1 in. wide. Sori 
about 20, on the ends of inconspicuous nervules. Capsules 4 or 5. 
JIah. Mountains. Jobore, Gunong Belumut (Holttura). Malacca, 
Mount Opliir (Lang, Ridley). Pahang, Gunong Tahan. Perak 
(Scorteehini). Penang Hill at top of West Hill (Norris, Kidle}^ 
Hullett). Kedah Peak (Itidley); Gunong Bintaaig (Kloss). 
Distrih. Malay isles. 

(9) . G. pterfdifolia (^esaii Felic. Born. p. 2. Mertensia 
ptcridifoliu l^resl. Epimel. Bot. 23 fig. 11. More slender and 'very 
long, climbing to the tops of trees; pinnae and pinnules much 
shorter. Pinnae 8 in. ; pinnules 1 .5 in. long, glaucous beneath, isori 
small of 10 or 12 capsules; pinnae often ending in long narrow 
linear points lobed at base and entire at tip. Hah. Very common 
oil the edge of forests. Singapore, Garden Jungle; Bukit Timah 
(Murton, Ridley). Malacca (Maingay). Penang, Muka Head 
(Curtis 997). 

1 think tliis is ilie same as the Phiiijii^iiio and Borneo jdant 
(?. pteHdifolia. it has beeji eonfused with G. lincuris by all other 
authors. 


POLYPODIACEAE. 

CYATHEAE. 

2. Cyathea Sm. 

Stem short and .stout erect (or tall). Frond pinnate (Iri- 
piiiinate or simple). Sori globose at or near the forking of a vein. 
Capsules numerous compact on an elevate receptacle, obovate witli 
a broad vertical ring. Indusium covering the whole sorus, breaking 
at the top and leaving a persistent cup. Species about 100, all 
tropics. 

(1), C, moluccana B. Br. in Desv. Prod. Mem. 3oc. Linn. 
1827, part 2, p. 322. (7. Brunonis Wall. Cait. 171. Stem stout, 
6 to 12 in. tall to 4 feet. Fronds 4 to 9 feet long, simply pinnate ; 
pinnae oblong lanceolate, base broad acuminate, edge creaiularc, 8 
in. long, 1 in. wide ; nervules very fine, 3-branched. Sori medial on 
the nervules, indusium persistent as a ribbed saucer. Capsules 
very numerous, 11 ab. 6(^mmon .in forests. Johore near Castle- 
wood; Batu Pahat (Ridley 11601). Malacca, Bukit Kayu Arang 
(Cantley) ; Bukit Tun^ul (Ridley 4403) and Bukit Bruang. 
Pahang Ivhan River (Ridley), Negri Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi 
(Ridley). Selangor, Kuala Lumpur (Ridley). Perak Batang Pa-* 
dang (Murdoch) ; Goping (Kuhstler 730, 476) ; Larut (Kunst- 
ler 7036); Sira Rimau (Tapp 668). Penang Hill near top 
(Ridley 7036) (Lobb.) Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur). DistriK 

Journal Malayan Branch [\'ol. 1\V 
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Sumatra, Borneo. alive names. Paku Pahat; Paka Gajah 
Payah; Paku Hitam l^ayah; Paku Salamah. Use, Fronds as a 
vegetable by Jakuns, and for poulticing sore legs. 

(2) . C, atiernans Presl. Abb. Bobm. Ges. v. *347. AUophila 
<iliernans Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 29; Ic. PL t 622. A 7 n'p}iicos'inia 
altcrnans Bedd. Handbook p. 10. Stem 5 feet tall. Frond sub- 
tripinnate. I’etiole stout with long lancoate acuminate scales over 

1 in. dong on upper edge. Pinnae distant 10 to 14 in. long, 2 to 3 
in. wide, oblong acuminate, IoIjos 1 to l.o in. long, oblong blunt 
or sterile ones acute; norvules forked. Sori in the axil, or none, 
usually median above the fork. Indusinm complete. II ah, open 
parts (d foro'-^t. X<\ori S^*mbilan, (lunong Angsi (Ifolttmn). 
l*erak doping (Kunstler 654). Penang (all collectors). Kelantan, 
■Sungei Ketch (Xur). Distrih, Borneo. 

var. serrata. Pinnules oblong-linear acuminate closely senate, 

2 in. long .4 in. wide, rather coriaceous and narrowed at the base 
Penang Hill, road to Penara Bukit (Kidley 7151, 7153). 

A very dinVront looking plant, possibly specifically distinct 
and quite similar to 0, sarawalccnsis Hook., collected by Lobb in 
Borneo. 

(3) . C, obtusata Bosenstock, Mededocling\s Bijks Herba- 
rium Ijf'iden 31 p. 1. Near C, javanica Bl. Fronds with rachis and 
primary midribs above red hairy, beneath sparsely hairy, Avith linear 
scales admixed, lobe.s linear })lnnt. Indusiiim of one to three linear 
s(‘ales, centre narrowly gyriform. Ilah, Perak (Kunstler 1148). 
I have not si‘en this. 


3. Alsophiia Br. 

Tree ferns, stem stout I to 30 feel tall. Fronds usually large 
divided, pinnules membranous or ^ub-coriacAJous. Veins simple or 
forked, free or raixdy joining towards tJie margin. Sori globase 
on a vein or veinlei or in tlio fork ; rece])tacle elevate. Indusium 
wanting. Tro])ics generally; species 180. 

(1), A. dubia Bedd. Handbook, Siii)pl, p. 4. Journ. Bot. 
XXV. p. 321. Stem 8 to 12 feet tall, 3 in. through. Fronds 4 to 
5 feet long; petiole and rachis purple-brown, slightly furfuraeeous 
a)>ove, bi-pinnate. Pinnae 6 to 20 in. long, pinnules 4 in. long, 
.5 in. wide?, base broad, very shortly lobed or rather deeply crenate, 
slightly unequal at base petioluled or occasionally lobed about half 
way, with truncate lobes; nervmles j)innate not branched. Sori 
few, medial usually on the lower 2 iiervules. Hah, ^ Mountains at 
nbout 4000 feet. Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Kidley 15993) ; pin- 
nul«^8 very little crenate; Telom (Ridley 1393); Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Holttum). Perak, Gunong Bubu 3500 to 4000 feet 
(Ivunstler 7t356).; Larut (2493) (Scortechini) ; Gunong Inas 
{Yapp), Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur). Distrih, Java, 

1926] Uoyal Asiatic Society, 
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Yapp’s specimen in fniit has the lower pinnules lohed to the- 
base, upper ones merely serrate, much smaller than any other 
8i)ecimen I hare seen, the sori largo and on the lohed pinnules in 
2 close rows in a V to the tip. 1 should doubt it being this 
species, but Matthew quotes it. 

(2) . A.umbrosa, Wall. Cat. 1336 (Polypodium). A dwarf 
fern; stem about 12 in. long, slightly scabrous at base. Fronds 
large spreading ; stipes dark shining brown-black, smooth ; pinnae 
1 to 1.5 feet long, pinnules lanceolate acuminate, point serrate, 
base broad shortly petlicelled, 3 to 4 in. long, .5 in. wide quite 
entire except the tip or lobecl for a quarter of the length, lobes 
rounded or (shortly toothed. Vcinlcts 4 to 7 on a central lein run- 
ning to the margin. Sori 4 to 6 on the middle of the vein, recep- 
tacle hairy. Hab, Forests. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley) ; 
near Selitar (Matthcwl. Johor, Ihmipayan River (Ridley). 
Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13-931) ; Cunoiig Tahan, Wray's Camp 
(Ridley 16^04). Perak Gunong llijau at 40iQO feet alt (Mat- 
thew). Penang (Wallioh 133(3). Kedah I’eak (Ridley 5ir>(), 
5167; Robinson). 

This has been confused with glabra by mo>t authors, but is 
very distinct; Robinson’s K(*({nh l\'ak form has quite entire 
pinnules. Tn the Bukit Timah plant etc. tlie upper ones ctre lobej 
as in the type. 

(3) ., A, glabra ITocxk. Syn. Fil. p. 43. A. gigaulca Wall. 
Cat. 321. Stem 12 in. tall (or more). Stipes juid rachis shining 
black. Frond large, pinnae 12 in. long, pinnules remote, lanceolate 
acuminate tip crenate, liase broad, pedicel short, 2 in. long, .25 in. 
wide, lobes vsliort blunt or round(Hl, vcijilets 3 pairs. Sori ^rna!l 
arranged in a V, crowded. Hah, Limestone rocks, Selangor, 
Kanching (Ridley) Distrih, India, Malaya. 

(4) . A, I^idleyi Bak. Ann. Bot. viii. 122. , Almost stem- 
less. Fronds about 3 feet long, stipes with scales at the base as in 
A , comosa Wall. ; rachis slightly scurfy, primary pinnae 18 in. long, 
.5 in. wide, sub-herbaceous, lobes oblong oblique truncate, only 
cleft half way and in life overlapping; nervules about 4 pairs. 
Sori stalked. Tlab, In low wet forests. Singapore, Chua Chukang 
(Eidley 3031) and Sungei Morai (44Q1). 

Referred by some botanists to A, comosa, but it never produces 
a tall stem like that species, the fronds are much thinner in texture, 
and the pinnules much less deeply :cut. 

(5) . A, comosa Wall. Cat. 31i&. A, squamulaia Hook, Syn. 
Fil, i. 61. partly. Stem B to 12 feet tall, 3 in. through. Fronds 
bi-pinnate, 6 to 8 in. long, base of stipes covered with crowded 
lanceolate acuminate scales 1 in. long; rachis tawny villous above, 
primary pinnae 14 to 16 in. long, 6 to (8 in. across; pinnules, 
oblong, base broad ^.5 in. long, ,75 in, wide; lobes oblong, oblique 
l^unt serrate at the top” in sterile fronds; rachis scurfy. 'Veins 
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simple or forked. Sori rather small, receptacle small elevate, often 
with long hairs mixed with the capsules. Hah, Common in 
forests up to about WCO feet. Singapore, Bukit Timah; Jurong^ 
Beservoir. Johore,’ JatVaria (King). Pahang, Telom (Ridley; 
13930), Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Ridley I'SGO). Perak, MaxwelPs 
Hill (Curtis .^692); Gimong Merah (Kunstler 7148). . Penang 
Hill (Ridley 7017) Mt. Elvira (Matthew). Distrib. Malay 
islands. 

Specimens somewhat variable. The plant from Telom has 
stiffly coriaceous fronds. A s])oeimen from the top of Penang TTill 
(coll. lMiiwill) is nearly stemicss, the fronds simply pinnate, rachis 
densely hairy with long linear acuminate scales which run on to the 
midrib of the pinnules beneath, midrib also hairy on both side^ 
Clarke writes .1. cowo^a ?. I tliink it is an abnormal state. 

(G). .4. obscura Scort. Bodd. Journ. Bot. 1887, 321 t. 278. 
fig. 2. Stem 0 to 7 fret tail. Froiid.s 4 to 5 foot long, 2 feet 
])roa(l, l>i“pinna1(‘ ; petiole densely elolbed downwards with long 
lanceolate eliaiply serrate scabs, raebis scaly above. Pinnae 1 to 1.5 
feet long. 3 to (J in. wide, raehis hairy; ])innules hincoolare oblong 
blunt, 1.5 to 3 in. long, siilK'oriai'Cou.s, lobes cut half way down int») 
l)road blunt almost truncate lobes; veins 4 to 5 pairs, rumple and 
forked, sori medial on lower veins mixed with long moniliform 
hairs. Paliang, Tdom (I{idley 13930). Perak (l^cortechini ). 

(1). A. commuiata Mett. Ann. Lugd. Bat. i. 53. Ifook. 
Hvn. Fil. j). 43. Stern short to 10 feet tall. Fronds bi*])innale, 
j)etiolc smooth black with small asperities at base: j)innac 18 hi. 
long, piinl\iles broad at base, 3 hi. long 1 in. wide, lobes uit more 
than half wa> down, broad rounded ovate oblong, .3 in. long, .2 in, 
wide slightly s-uTate at tip, coriaceous; norvules numerous. Sori 
in fertile ])arl of frond which is much narrower, very crowded, llab, 
mountains at 4000 fend. Malacca near Ophir (all collectors). 
Pahang, Khiaug Terbaiig (Barnes) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and 
Ilolttum), Selangor, Bukit Hitam (Ridley 78G9) ; Perak, Ounong 
Bubu (Cantley); Gunoug Merah (Kunstler) ; Gunong Kerbau 
(He Morgan.) 

A, commutata Mett. is based on Gyninosphaera sqmmuloia 
Hook., Genera Fiiieum t. 100 Avhich is not the phuit so descrilied 
by Blume, and the type of which is Cuming’s plant from Mt. Ophir 
Ko. 390. It is a dwarf tree fern with very coriaceous fronds, the 
raehis and midribs of pinnules are slightly hairy in the Malacca, 
and very hairy on the Selangor and Perak ones. In the smaller 
plants the upper fronds are broad with broad lobes and sparse sori ; 
in bigger ones the lower pinnules or the whole pinna is fertile, the 
pinnules 2 in. long, .2 in. wide with very short IoIhjs densely covered! 
with fori. 

(8). trtchadesmM Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxv. p. 321. Trunk 
middle-sized slei^der; petiole scaly at base, fronds 4 to 6 feet long 
bi-pinnate ; raehis scabrid above dothed with semi*vis<!iouB copious 

19®63 Bayal AisimHc Society. * 
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jointed hairs; ])iiinae narrow lanceolate, 24 to 30 in. long, G to 8 in, 
Avide, pinnules linear lanceolate, 3 to 4 in. long, .75 in, wide, thinly 
herbaceous clothed with the siamie hairs on both sides and nervules, 
lobes Hniear blunt, eneniulate Bub-renu>te out nearly to base; 
iiervules 7 to 8 on each side forked ; sori medial 5 to 6 on each side. 
llai, Perak (Scortechini) not iseen. A remarkably hairy plant. 

(9) . A. KIngi Becld. Handbook, additions. A, DaJeeri 
Zcill. Kxtr. Bull. 8oc. Bot. France xxxii. 72. Tree fern 6 to 15 
feet tall, 3 to 4 in. through. hYonds 5 to 8 feet long ; ])etiole and 
rachis purfde, glabrous very sparsely and minutely tuberculate, 
pinnae 24 in. long, pinnules 3 in. long .5 in. wide, coriaceous, lobes 
oblong blunt cut down almost to the costa, edges creriulate, .3 in. 
long (sterile), .2 in. long (fertile) .1 in. wide; nervules forked 
from a little above basH% receptacles prominent. Sori numerous 
covering the lobes. Ilah. Mountains in forest 4 to 5G00 feet alt. 
Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Ridley 15994) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and 
Holttum 8492.) Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kunstler 7402); Laiut 
(Kunstler 2416); Gunong Inas (Yapp 515); Gunong Xerbau 
{De Morgan.) 

(10) . A, iatehrosa Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 37. Stem 8 to 12 feet 
tall. Fronds very large, stipes roughly aculeate at base, and shortly 
prickly upwards, dark broTO; primary pinnae oblong about 2 
feet long, 6 to 8 in. wide, pinnules lanceolate acuminate, *3 to 4 in. 
long, cut down nearly to the Imse into linear-oblong blunt lobes 
alightly serrate at tip; nervules forked numerous. Sori 6 to 8 
at the base of the lobe. Hab. The common species in the lowland 
forest up to about SO'OO feet alt. Singapore, Bukit Tim^h; ('ban 
‘Ohu Kang (Ridley 6123). Johore, Tanjong Kupang (Ridley 
4400) Batu Pahat (Ridley 11063) Kluang (Ilolttum), Malacca, 
Ayer Panas; Ayer Keroh (Ridley 10705). Negri Sembilau Gunong 
Angsi (Nur). Selangor, Batang Berjuntai (Ridley 7870) and 
Batu Caves (8141) ; Bukit Kutu (7865). Pahang Fraser Hill 
<Bnrkill). Perak, Sirah Rimau (Yapp 601); Temengoh (Ridley 
14207); Kinta; Thaiping (Kunstler). Penang (Wallieli 318). 
Prov, Wellesley, Tasek Gelugur (Ridley 0965), Kedah, Yan 
(Ridley 5177). Kelantan, Kwala Pertang (HaniflE). Distrib* 
Borneo, J ava, Cochinchina, Sumatra, India to Phili])pines. 

Tlie specimens from Java and further East often have the 
sori quite covering the lobe, and the lobe often serrate distinctly 
to the base. 

var. ornata, A Isophila ornaia S(K)tt Trans. Linn.» Soc. >'xx, 
36 t, 16A, Bcdd. F.B.l. t. 342. Lobes of pinnules narrow oblong 
cut to the base and conspicuously serrate at the top which is slight- 
ly narrowed and blunt. Johore, Tanjong I^upang (Ridley 6551), 
Perak, (Scortechini), Disirih Sikkim. 

Clarke identifies his A, sihJcimmsis with ScotPs oniata and 
aays it has no prickles on the petiole, but tiie specimens show long 
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scales instead. The Johore plant which in foliage is exactly like 
the Sikkim plant has a prickly petiole as in latebrosa. The typp 
of Scott, Hungbee at 5,500 feet coil. Qammie, has a rough petiole. 

var. danudata Bcdd, Journ. Bot. 31, p. 225. Differs from 
the type form in the main and partial racliis of the pinnules being 
quite glabrous underneath. Johore, Patani, Batu Pahat (Ridley 
10081). Perak (Seortechini). 

I doubt if this is anytliing more than a state of A. latehrosa, 

(11). A, contaminans Wall. Cat. Index 254. Hook. Sym 
Fi). p. 41. A. (jlaiJtca J. Smith, TIook. Journ. Bot. iii. 410: Tall 
tree-fern 20 feet bigli. Fronda large, petiole and racliis ashy blue, 
armed below witli vsbort straight tliorns; pinnae 2 to 3 feet long, 
pinnules 4 to 5 in. long. .5 to 1 in. wide cut down to the costa in 
linear oblong sub-fakate loins sub-coriaceous, .5 in. long, .1 in. 
wide, ii}) rounded ; nervules forktHl. Sori about 12, covering llio 
lobe, iiiib. ('ominon near tlie inounluin to]>s and easily recognised 
by its beautiful blue leaf stalks. Johore, Bukit Sega (Ridley lOOG). 
Sungei Pjong (Tluilett). Selangor, (linting Bidai (Ridley 
7Sf)8) ; Semaiigkok Ihiss (8033); Klaug Water eatebiuent forest 
(Burkiil). I^wak, d’'bai])ing Hills (Kunstlcr 4032). Penaiig 
(Walli(4i, Uidloy 7150). Kedah Peak (Ridley 5543). Xekutan, 
Kwala Badang (llanitf). Distrih. India, (Vylon, Malay isles. 

Walliclds name is the oldest, lie gave it as Vo'ypodivm 
contain itia ns in the catalogue and on the ticket hir his .\o. 320,. 
and in an index of corned ions transferred it to AtsophiUi p. 254. 

4. Diacalpe Bl. 

Sim])Ie tufted fern, rhizome not creeping. Fronds pinnate, 
Sori globose, receptacles small seanely elevate. Indiisium gloliose 
entire, bursting irregularly at lop. (’a])sules numerous subsossile. 
Species 1. 

(1). D. aspidioldes Bl, Enuin. PI. Jav. Fil. 241. Fronds 
tri[)iniiate sub-membranous; ])ctiole long, sciily at base witli rather 
broad lanceolate scales; frond ^l>out 12 in. long, 7 in. ivide, pin- 
nules ,5 ill. long, lobed to base elliptic blunt, some serrate, nervulea 
rather faint. Sori medial on lower veinlets. Jlab, Perak (Scorte- 
chini) tide Beddomo. Dislrib, India, Siam, China, Java, Celebes^ 
Philippines, 


5. Dennstaedtia Bernh. 

Iderlmceous ferns. Fronds sometimes much branched. Veina 
free simple forked or pinnate. Sori at tip of vein. Indusiiim cup- 
shaped not or very indistinctly 2 valved. Species 60, All tropics* 

(1). D* scandeit$ Moore ParkePs Catalogue 1858. Dick- 
sOnia scan dens Bl. Enum. 240 (not of Baker). P. moluccana 
Hook. Syn. Fil. 53. " A very large fern with habit of a Oleickenia^ 
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^trailmgover §erub” (Matthew). Branchlets slender prickly; pinnae 
:pnb-deltoid 8 in. or more long, 6 in. wide, pinnules distant with 
•dii?tant lo})es cut to bcse. .5 in. long oblong blunt with about 11 
rounded lobules; costa and rachis sparsely hairy, sub-c3oriaceous 
to membranous ; nerYulcs pinnate. Sorus on the edge o£ a notch 
‘On upper edge of a lobule. Hah. Mountains 4000 feet and up- 
wards. Pahang Praser Hill (Holttum). Perak at 4600 feet 
(Hose) ; MaxwelFs Hill (Matthew), (lunong Bubu, near top 
(( 'ahtley) Distrih. Java, Philippines, Samoa. 

(/‘3). /), ampla Bedd. Journ. Bot. 1893, 227. Dicksonia 
^mpla Bak. Journ. Linn. Soc. 22, 223. Rhizome creeping .75 in. 
through clothed with thick dark series. Frond 4 feet or more del- 
toid tripinnate sub-coriaceous, rachis brown pubescent down the 
channelled face; pinnae oblong-lanceolate, 2 to 3 feet long, 10 in. 
wide, pinnules lanceolate acuminate cut down close to the costa, 
lobes oblong rounded, .3 in. long, .2 in. wide; nervules pinnate. 
Sorus one or 2 on the base of the inner edge clo^^^e to the *• bottom 
-of the cleft. Tndusium outer valve large semi-orbicular. Hah. 
Mountains. Perak (Scortechini) ; MaxwelPs Hill (Ridley 5188, 
Kunstler 2159). Distrib. Borneo. 

(3). 0. Kingii Bedd. Journ. Bot. 1893, 227. Dicksonia 
Kingii Bedd. Handbook Supp. p. 6. Stem erect. Petiole stout 
18 in. long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, deltoid lanceolate quadri 
])ijinatifid, pinnae 8 to 10 in. long, lanceolate, pinnules 2.5 in. long 
or less upwards, coriaceous, cut down to the base or nearly into 
oblong broadly toothed lobes, lower ones narrowed at the base, 
A in. long .1 in. wide or smaller; nervules prominent simple or 
forked. Sori 1 or 2 iermiiial on the veins on the edge of one of 
the lower teeth. Hah. Mountains. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holt- 
tuni). Perak, Oniiong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8058 and Larut 
2118) ; MaxwelFs Hill 3500 feet (Matthew). 

G. CIbotium Kaiilf. 

Big ferns arborescent or not, with large tri-pinnate fronds; 
sori at the tip of a nervule. Jndusium 2-valved, outer valve 
c’oriaceous free from the frond. ' Species 8, chiefly Polynesian and 
S. American. 

s(l). C. Barometz Sm. Lend. -Journ. Bot. 1^4:*^7. Rhizome 
short stout densely golden hairy. Fronds al>out 6 feet long, tri- 
pinnate; pinnae 1 to 2 feet long, 6 to 12 in, wide; petiole long, 
ebony black; pinnules linear long acuminate coriaceous glaucous 
beneath, lobes cut to the base linear oblong or lauceate, .2 in. long, 
Hori 2 to 12. Costa sparse hairy. II ah. Bather dry hills in 
forests. J chore, Batu Pahat (Ridley 10981). Pahang, Teku, 
HunongTahan (Haniff) Fraser Hill (Holttum). Selangor, Klang 
Gates (Ridley 13441); Bukit Kutu (7864), Perak, Temengoh 
<Ridley 14246) ; Gunong Merah (Kunstler 7124) ; Gunong Kerbau 
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3500 feet (Pobinson). Penang, Mount Elvira (Curtis 3103 )• 
Kedah Peak (Eidley 5176). Distrih. Assam, S. China, Sumatra, 

I have seen this plant with a stem 4 feet tall in Kedah, but 
the rhizome is generally short and only a few inches tall. The 
plant is known as ^^Penawar Jambi,” and the soft golden hairs 
nsed as a styptic. 


7. Matonia Br. 

Ehizoine creeping; fronds flabellate; in our species pinnae 
coriaceous linear, lobed nearly to costa, recejitacie of a firm mem- 
branous uifnbrella-shapcd 6-lobed stalked involucre covering and 
enclosing 6 largo sessile capsules; veins forked. Species 2. Malay 
peninsula and Borneo. 

(1). M. pectinaia Br. Wall. PI. As, Ear. I. t. 16. Bedd. 
F. B. I. t. 18G. lUiizome creeping, stout red-woolly; petioles 

2 feet tall frond of about 15 pinnules over 12 in. long, ail glabrous; 
lobes .25 in. long, linear falcate, sori near base. ITab, Open spots 
on mountiiins 3000 to 4'000 feet. Johore, Gunong Belumiit 
(Holttum). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Griffith, Cuming etc). 
Pahang, (lunong Tahan (Eidley). Selangor, Hulu Semaagkok. 
Perak, Gunong Bubii (Cantley, Scortechini). Kedah Peak 
(Eidley). Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Kur). Disirib, Carimon 
isles near tlio waterfall. Lingga (Teysmann). Borneo, Matang 
(Hose). 

Extremely plentiful where it grows, as thick as bracken. 
HYMEXOPHYLLEAE. 

8. Hymenophyllum Linn. 

Small thinly ineml)ranous ferns with a slender creeping fili- 
form rhizome. Fronds (simple) or compound; sori marginal on 
the end of a vein more or less sunk in the frond or exsert. 
Indusium inferior more or less deeply 2-lipped, receptacle elongate 
or columnar. Capsules orbicular attached by centre with a broad 
transverse ring opening irregularly at tip. Species numerous. 
Whole world.* 

(1) H. poiyanthos Sw'. Syn. Fil. t. 149, H. Blumeanum 
Spreng. Stipes slender not winged, fronds deltoid to lanceolate, 

3 to 4 in. long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide, not crisped, main rachis narrowly 
winged, lower pinnae divided to rachis into several pinnules, ulti- 
mate segments linear, .1 to .15 in. long, and very narrow. Sori 
2 or more to a pinna, terminal or axillary on both sides. Indusium 
small bivalved nearly to base, valves ovate rounded. Hab. 
Common on ti^es and rocks in the low country. Singapore, Bukit 
Timah; Bajau; Kranji (Bddle 3 ^ ^007)* Johore, Gunong Pulai 
(Eidley). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Derry). Pahang, Tahan river 
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(Bidley). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Ridley). Penang Hill 
(Norris, Kidley 7072). Kedalu Peak (Ridley) Qunong Bintang 
(Kloss). 

var. Blumeanum^ Fronds linear in outline the pinnae only 
.2 in. long olton only simply piniiatifid. Hah, Common. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timah (Matthew) ; Snngei Morai (Ridley 4406) and 
Bukit Mandai (8'fKl»8). Pahang, Tab an ri\er (Ridley). Selangor, 
Bukit Kutu (Ridley 78*7^). Perak (Scortechini). Penang 
^(Norris, Kuustlor 1536, Matthew, Maingay). Kedah Peak 
(Robinson and Kloss). Ivelantan, Gunong Sitong (Nur), 

var. m^critglcssum, A dwarf form, frond and stipe 1.5 in, 
long .5 in. wide, pinnules rather broader and less deeply cut. Rare. 
Perak, Ulu Temongoh (Ridley 14200). 

(2) . /f. austrate Willd. Sp. PL v. 527. //. javaniciim 
Spreng, Syst. iv. 132. Glabrous. Stipes '2 to 4 in. long edged 
with a crisped wing. Fronds 4 to 6 in. long compound 3 to 4 in. 
wide, triangular; main raehis winged, lower pinnae 1.5 to 2 in. 
long divided into several flat pinnules lower ones piniiatifid. Sori 
6 or more on a pinna. Indusium as broad as segments lobed to 
base. Valves orbicular. Jlab, Mountains from about lOOO feet 
upwards on rocks and trees. Johore, Gunong Pulai (Hullett) ; 
Malacca, Ophir (Ridley 9092). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley 
15983). 'Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Eidley 8773, 8774). Perak, 
Hill Garden (Wray 586) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 409).; Bujeng 
Malacca (Eidley). Distrib. Indo-Malaya, Australia, New Zea- 
land. 

var. mlcraathum V. I). Bosch. Dwarf fern with ovate to 
lanceolate fronds, 2 to 3 in. long, 1.5 in. wide. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. 
long conspicuously crisply winged as is raebis. Pinnae .5 in. long. 
The lobes in the upi)er part of the frond each bearing a soriis 
about as big as the frond, I'O to 11 on each pinna. 11 ab, Pahang, 
Telom (Eidley 139-95) ; Gunong Tahan (Eidley 15983). 

(3) . H. badium Hook, and Bak. Syn. Fil. 60. Frouds taller 
and narrow^er, more linear in outline; pinnae short, 6 in. long, 
1 in. wide; sti[)e very narrowly winged and hardly or not at all 
crisped, otherwise like H. australe, 11 ab, Perak, Biijong llalucca 
(Curtis 3357); MaxwelPs Hill (Bishop Hose, Kidley 5182). 
Penang (Norris, Kunstler). IHsirib, Indo-Malaya. 

(4) . /f. demissum Sw, Schrad. Journ. 1800 p. 300. V. 
d. Bosch Hymenoph. Jav. 56, pi. xlv. Bather a tall plant. Stipe 
2.5 in. long conspicuously win^d half way, frond lanceolate, 5 in. 
long, 1.5 in. wide witli many pinnae about 2 in. long, pinnies with 
3 or 4 lobes linear. Indusium ovate-laneeolate, narrowed upwards 
and sparsely toothed at tip. fJub. Singapore, Kranii (Ridley 
1687). Perak, Maxwell^s HRl (Wray). Kedah Peak (Eidley)* 
Distrib, Java Philippines. 
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(5) . /f. dllaiBium Sw. Schrad. Jpnrn. 1800 p. 100, //. 
eximium Kzc, Bot. Zeit, 18‘4(), -178, liliizorae stout. Stipe 6 iiu 
tall stout, frond 12 to 18 in. long, elongate lanceolate, 3 in. across; 
pinnae 2.5 in. long (the lowest as much as 5 in.), raebis winged,, 
lower pinnae rhomboid-lanceolate divided nearly to rachis, pinnules 
rhomboid. Indusium terminal or axillary, ovoid blunt divided 
half way. Hab, Hare. Perak, Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstier 
8045). Our biggest species. Disinb, Java, New Zealand^ 
Polynesia. 

(6) . /f. penangintium Matthew and Ghriat. Journ. Linn. 
Soc. xxxix. 214. Ehizome filiform branched shortly tomentose. 
Stipes black filiform rather stiff pubescent .8 in. long. Fronds 
oblong-ovate, narrowed at base, 3.5 in. long, 1 in. wide: rachis 
pilose free to the middle of the frond, above w'inged ; frond pinnate 
or twice or thrice pinnate, pinnae alternate 6 to 8 on each side, 
pinnules 3 on each side, lower ones 2 or 3-fid ; terminal lobes blunt ; 
nerves lilack cons])icuous. Sori chiefly in the axillae of the pinnae, 
rarely on the tip of the upper lobes, half inset, ovate; valves 2 
clearly semi-ovate entire, receptacle thick exsert. Hah. Penang, 
Government Hill 2000 feet alt. (Matthew). 

(7) . //• Treubii Racih. Pterid. Buit. 15. Rhizome rather 
slender. Stipes filiform 1 in. long. Frond thin, membranous, 
rachis widely winged, 2 to 3 in. long, 1 to 2.5 in. wide. Pinnae 
simple or forked, linear blunt. Indusium ovoid-cllipsoid rounded 
terminal. Ilah, Perak, 3in0O feet (Bishop Hose) ; Lower camp 
Gunong Batu Putih 3400 ft. (Wirtay 1041). Disirih, Java. 

This beautiful and very delicate fern h«as been confused with 
II, rarum and I believe with 11, dilatatum by Beddome. 

(8) . H„ rarum R. Br. Rhizome filiform; stipes rather 
distant filiform, very short, .2 to .4 in. long. Frond 2 in. long 
.25 in. wide, simjily pinnate; pinnae over-lapping shortly 3 or 4- 
lolled, lobes entire broad, blunt, uppermost entire; nerves simply 
pinnate 1 to 4. Sori torniinal on the upper lolx'S, globose ovoid 
blunt; lobes of indusium rounded entire. Columella not exsert. 
Ilab, Kedah Peak (Robinson, Kloss 3992). Kelantan, Kwala 
.Pertang (Ilaniff), Also almost certainly but sterile only, 
Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Ridley 7892). Disirib, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Cape. 

I put this down as IT, rarum as in most details it is similar 
to forms of this species but it is very much smaller than the Tasma- 
nian type in all parts. 

(9) . H. tunhridgense Sm. Sowerby Engl. Bot. i. 162, A 
small plant with rather long filiform rhizomes. Frond ' oblong- 
lanceolate 1 to 3 in. long, .5 in. wide, stipes winged above, main 
rachis winged throughout. Pinnae pinnatifid sub-flabeUate lobea 
rather short spinulose. Indusium solitary^ axillary sub-orbicular. 
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Hah. Mountains. Perak, top of Gunong Batu Putih (Wray). 
Kedah Peak (Eidley 5178). Distrih. Europe, Asia, S. America 
in temperate eliinutos and cool mountain tops in tropics. 

(10) . H. blandum Eacib. Pterid. Buit. 20. A very small 
-flelicnte species, rhi25ome filiform, stipes very slender .5 in. or less. 
Frond .0 in. long of very few often only 3 or 4 lineal' pinnae, 
branched or simple spinulose for the whole length rather closely. 
Hah. l%*ak, Gunong Hijau 4500 feet (Matthew). 

(11) . H. serruiatum Presl. II. Fmitkii ITook. Syn. Fil. 
p. 60 in part. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, not winged. Fronds 3 to 
4 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, Ibi-ipinnatifid; pinnae <d)long rachis 
winged, lobes linear simple or forked, serrulate. Sori 1 to 
4 terminal on the lower lobes. Indusipm oblong bi-valved halfway; 
lobes generally entire. Columella shortly exsert. Ilah. Trees. 
Singa})ore, Kranji (Matthew). Johore, Gunong Belumut (Holt- 
tnm). I^ahang, Telom (Eidley) : Fraser Hill (Bnrkill). Kegri 
Sembilan, TJlu Pedas (Kur). Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp); 
Gunong Kerbau (Eobinson). Penang Hill (Eidley 7072.). 
IHstrib. Philipi)ines, Java. 

var. Integra. Frond as in .SmitJiii but the lobes are quite 
^entire; indusium oblong, lobes obscurely toothed; columella long 
exsert. Hah. Pahang, Telom (Eidley 13937) ; Wray’s Camp, 
TTahan (Eidley 162'0'7). Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp 472); 
(Scortechini). 

(12) . If. holochlium C. Christ., Ind. Fil. 362. Khizome 
slender, filiform. Stipes slender, usually hairy. Main rachis 
winged. Fronds lanceolate oblong. Pinnae cut down to the winged 
rachis into simple or forked pinnules linear 'blunt serrulate. Sori 

1 to 4 on a pinna terminal, indusium ovate oblong, base obconic, 
valves ])lunt denticulate. Ilab. Mountains; Johore, Gunong 
Pulai; Gunong Baiiang, Batu Paliat (Eidley) Sungei Berhidong 
(Holttum). Selangor, Semangkok. Distrib. Java. 

(13) , H. denticulatum 'Sw. Schrad. Journ. 1800, p. lO'O. 
Ehizome slender liliforni. Stipes slender 1.5 in. long wijiged and 
spinulose above. Frond 1,5 to 2.5 in, wide or more or less deltoid, 
rachis broadly winged spinulose. Pinnae 1 in. long or less, pin- 
nules 2 to 3-lob<Ml, lob^ broadly linear or oblong, all strongly 
spinulose. Indusium ovate serrulate. Columella prolonged. 
Ilab. Singapore, Kranji (Eidley .1087). Johore, Gunong 
Belumut (Holttum). Malacca (Piiwill). Persk, Maxwell’s Hill 
(Wray); Bujong Malacca (Curtis.). Kedah iPeak (Ridley). 
Disirib. India, Java. 

(14) . H. aculeatum Van den Bosch Hymenoph. Javanicae, 
pi. xxxi, II. mbimefoUum Bak. Syn. Fil. p. 71. Ehizome fili- 
lom. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, naked. Frond ovate or oblong, 1 to 

2 in. long, and .5 to 1 in. wide, often much smaller ; rachis winged 
with veiy numerous teeth, Indusium solitary spiny on the back. 
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^ividcfl half^ way down into ovate lobes. Columella prolonged 
little longer than the lobes. Hah. Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga 
(Nur). Perak, Larut (Kunstler 2403) rather tall form, fronds 
3.5 in. tall (Scortechini) ; small fern fronds under 1 in. long 
'Temengoh (Itklley 14217); Tapah (140'14). Penang (Hay). 
IHsirih. Borneo, Java, Sumatra. 

(15). //. Neesli Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 71. Khizome filiform. 
Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, often hairy and spinulose winged about half 
way. Frond ovate or oblong 1 to 2 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide, 
raciiis winged and s])inulose often very crisped throughout ; pinnae 
simple or 1 to 3 times forked, deeply toothed. Indusium rather 
small su]ira-axillary on upper ])iimac, eub-cylindric below divided 
more than halt* way, valves acute spinulose dentate. fJolumclla 
])roIonged beyond the indusium. 7/a&. C'ommon on trees from 
low country to 4(KX> feet elevation. Singapore, Bukit Mandai 
(UidJey 1)840); Kranji; Selitar. Johore, Pinerong; Tanjong 
Bunga (Pidley). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley) ; Baiu Tiga 
(Deu’ry). Pahang, Tahan river (Ridley 2153); THu Semangkok. 
Negri "Seinbilan, Perhentian Tinggi (Ridley.). Bindings, Lumut. 
Perak, Maxwell’s Hill ((hiriis ; Biijong Malacca (Ridley 

0610). Penang TTill, Penara Bukit (Ridley 7146). Kedah Peak 
(Tto-biiison and Kloss). Dkirih. Malay isles, Polynesia. 

9. Trichomanes Linn. 

. Filmy ferns like HymenopJtylltim. Fronds simple, lobed or 
pinnate. Sori marginal always ending a nervule. Indusium 
tubular mouth truncuite or winged not distinctly 2-lipped as in 
HymennphyVinn. Columella filiform elongate and long exsort. 
Capsules at base sessile with a broad transverse ring, bursting 
vertically. Disirib, AVliole world, very many species. 

§ Hemiphieblum Fronds simple or slightly lobod. 

(1) T* Motieyi \aii den Bovsch Ned. Kruidk Arch 5= 145. 
Rliizome sleiuler; fronds very small sessile or very slmrtly stalked, 
cordate orluciilar, .15 in. wide: fertile fronds with a deep sinus 
with a midrib. Indusium stalked, mouth spreading much dilate. 
Hah. Dark damp focest on trees and rocks. Singapore, Bukit 
Timah ; Slagmoimt (Ridley 10241). Perak, Foot of Gunong Bubu 
(Mattliew). Disirib. Tenasserim, Ceylon, Malay isles to New 
Caledonia. 


(2). T. Hettzaiattum Parish in Hook. 2nd Century of Perns 
t. 1. Rhizome long filiform; fronds obcuneate, cut to near rachis 
into 6 to 7 linear blunt IoIk^ and gradually narrowed at the base, 
a short stipe 1 in. long, .25 in. wide or narrower, myrib branching 
-off to the lobes. Indusium terminal sunk in the frond, 1 to 6 on 
the tips of the lobes ; mouth obscurely 2v-lipped and columella hardly 
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exsert. Eal. On rocks and trees. Singapore, Bukit Timali,. 
Fern valley, with T. Motleyi (Ridley 6684). Distirih. Burmah.- 
Probably a variety of 2\ MotleyL 

(3) , T. himarginaium V. D. Bosch Ifed. Krnidk. Arch. y. 

2, 143. 1\ nciJgherrrnse Becld. F. S. 1. t. 6. F?hizomo slender 

creeping. Fronds np to 1 in. long, oblong not distinctly narrowed 
to the base blunt entire except some fertile ones with 3 very short 
terminal lobes bearing indusia. Indusium sunk in frond very 
obscurely 2-lipped. Columella long projecting. Eah. l^erak, 
Larut. (Kunstler 2985, Scortechini). Disirib. S. India^ 
Ceylon, Malaya, Australia, Polynesia. 

(4) . T. subUmhatum K. Muell. Bot. Zeit. 1854, '^37. 
jT. muscoides Bak. Hook, and Bak. Syn. Fil. 75 (not of Swartz). 
Rhizome slender. Fronds oblong narrowed to the base into 
stipes .1 in. long, lobed with short blunt lobes on each side, 1.25 in. 
long, .3 in. wide, tip narrowed, much less deeply lobed than T, 
Henzaianum; young fronds (sterile) rounded ovate, .25 in. long, 
entire passing gradually into the fertile fronds. Indusium sunk 
in the frond mouth free, dilate, but not 2-lipped. 7/a6. On rocks 
and trees in large mats. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Kunstler No. 
338). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley). Pahang, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Holttum) Perak, Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3358); 
Sira Rimau (Yapp 593). JHsirib. India, Africa, America. 

§ Gonocormus Fronds flabellate-digitate. 

(5) . T. parvulum Poir. Eiieyc. YIIT, 64. Rhizome long 
slender. 'Stipes 1 in. or very much less. Frond .25 in. long and 
wide, o])cuiieate flabellate cut about half way down into narrow 
linear or oblong segments; nerves close, prominent. Sori 4 to 6 
on the central lobe tips, Indusium sunk, mouth dilate at the sides. 
Ihib, Perak (Scortechini). Penaiig Ilill (Ridley 1748). Kedah 
Peak (Ridley). Pnlau Adang (Ridley 15700.). Disirib, Mas- 
careuos, S. India, Java, China, Japan, Polynesia. 

(6) . T, dighatum <Swariz Syn. 370, 422. Rhizome and 
stipes filiform. Stipe 1 to 1.5 in. long. Frond A to 1.5 in. long 
of 2 to 5 lobes, linear sometimes simply branched, .5 in. long, .1 in. 
wide, olive green, glabrous, no nervules but one costa. Sori ter- 
minal 2 to 5. Indusium cup-shaped sunk, mouth dilate 2 lipjjcd. 
Ifab, On trees, Ijowlands to 5000 feet, abundant in mountains on 
mossy tree trunks. Singapore, Kranji (Ridley). Pahang, Taiian 
river (Ridley) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill & Holttum). Selangor. 
Bukit Kutu (Ridley 7873). Perak (Scortechini) ; Gunong Hijaii 
(Ridley) (Wray 1671) ; Gunong Inas (Yapf) 45tl) ; Gunong Bata 
Putih (Wray 284). Kedah Peak (Ridley). Disirib. Ceylon^ 
Mascarencs, Java, Polynesia. 
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(7) . T. palmatiiidum K. Muell. Bot. Zeit. 1S54, 732. 

JHiizoino sleiKh‘r bnuiched, scattered capillary pubescent 1 to 

2 in. Fronds .5 in. h)n,ij^, di^itale dichotoinoins, base ernneate or 

round, segments linear Idunt minutely denticulate hairy; veins 
one in a segment. Sori terminal on th(‘ segments: indusium sunk 
obconie, ciliate. 11 ah, ^lounta ins local. Pahang, (1 an ong Talian 
(lloinnson, liddley). Disfrib. dava, Papua. 

§ Ptilophytlum Froiids pinnate. 

(8) . T. proUferum Bl. Enum. 224. llhizonio slender 
forming a mat. Slipes slendt‘r under 1 in. very slender. Fronds 
ilalallato io linear oldong, simjde or branched; lobes very narrow 
linear, .25 to 1 in. long, nervules irregularly l)ranched. Sori about 
4 terminal, tulie sunk in frond, mouth obscurely 2-lipped, columella 
oxsert. If ah. On mossy tree trunks. 'Selangor, Fraser Tlill 
(Biu'kill and llolttnm). IV'rak, Larut (Knnstler 25f>5) ; TTln 
4’enH'ii<i-oh. Penang, Penara Ihdvit ((hirtis 30'(>2) : Top of Hill 
( Bidlev 1118). Tainkaw i, T(‘laya Tujok ( Haniff 1 054 ) . Kelantan, 
^IVmeyong (ITaniif). Di^iirih, S. India, Ceylon, Java, Philip- 

pilH'S. 

(0). T, pallidum Bl. Enum. 225. Kliizome lllifonn, stipe 
very slender, 3.5 to 4 in. long. Frond Idue-grey to whitish grey, 
<)i)ovate obcunentc to elongate lanceolate, 3.5 to 9 in. long, 1 to 
1.25 in. wide: ])iniiules of broad linear lobes .25 in. long with costa 
but !!(► nervules or ^e^v few. Sori 1 to 4 to a pinna terminal on short 
suh-a\illarv lobes, short cvlindric oblong narrowed at base, mouth 
broad, eolumella exsert. Hah. On trei‘S and banks. Singapore, 
AVoofllands (Matthew). Jobore, Ounong Pantai (IMdley Jlbl). 
Mahieea, Mount Ophir (Pidley 9885). l^ahang, Ounong Tahan 
(Robinson 5411). P<Tak, Ounong Hijaii (Bicllev) : Gunong Ker- 
bau (ITaniif), Penang (I.adv Dalhou'^ie, Bisshop Hose); IVuuira 
Biikit (Curtis 3002). Kedah Peak (Bidley); (lunong Bintang 
(Kloss). JHsirih. (-evlon, Borneo, Java, Papua, Philinphies. 

(10). T. biputwtaium Pen-. Flu•^e, \M1I. 50. T. fiUvvhi 
Borv Diip. Voy. Hot. i. 283. Rhizome rather stout, iomeutose 
elongate. Ftij^.es .1 in, long slightly to dislinctly vinged usually 
glal)rous. Frond oblong lobed to a wing(‘d raeliis, lower ones 
piniialind. Sori 1 or 2 on a juiuia, axillary or on the lowest lobes; 
tu])e sunk, rather long, 2-lif)ped, li]>s triangular round. Hah. On 
trees often on fallen trunks in dense lowland forest and roeks, 
Singa]K)ro, Chan (’lui Kang. Malacca (l\Iaingay). Negri Nem- 
hilan, Flu Bendol (Jfolttuin) ; (Juuong Angsi (Nur). Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (Ilolttum). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Machado 
31560) ; Gunong Hitam (Ridley 89W) ; Batu Caves etc. Peivik, 
Ulu Temengoh (Bi(Rey 14205); Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3356) ; 
Larut (Knnstler 3913). Dindings, Lunmt (Ridley). Kelantan 
Sungei Ketch (Nur). Disirib, India, Malaya. 
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(11) . T. pUcatum Bedd. ¥. B. I. t. 285. Ehizome slender. 
Stipes 2 in. long winged distinctly to base. Frond spreading 2.5 
to 4 in. long; pinnae 1 in. long rather distant with distant linear 
acute lobes .25 in. long; rachh^ winged; costas prominent. Sori 
elongate axillary sunk in a much reduced lateral lobe, 2-lippcd. 
II ab, Pahang, Telom (Eidley 13994). Malacca (Grilfith). 
Distrib. Ceylon, Burmah. 

Eefcrred later by Beddome to a variety of T, biimnctatum, but 
totally dilferent in apj)earance, size, form etc. from the typical plant 
described above, nor does it occur with. it. 

(12) . T. auricuiaium Bl, FI. Jav. Fil. p. 225. Ehizome 
stout long creeping tomentose. Stipes none, frond leafy to base 
simply or 2-pinnate, 12 in. long, 3 in. wide; sterile frond with 
pinnules hardly lobed, fertile, oblong 1.5 in. long, rather deeply cut 
into short linear lobes, terminal segments flahellate or linear. In- 
dusium free tubular on the ends of short lobes 4 to 8 on a piiimilt\ 
tube rather long, mouth truncate. Hah. Climbing on trees in 
forests in the hills. Pahang, Sungei Yet, Fraser Hill (Burkill). 
Selangor, Hinting Bidai (Eidley 7874). Perak, MaxwelPs Hill 
(Curtis 3360); Gunong Batu Putih (Wray). Did rib. India, 
China, Malay isles. 

(f3). T. pyxidiferum Linn. -Sp. PL 2, 1098. Ehizome 
moderately stout. Stipe 1 in. long not winged. Frond ovate 
oblong tripinnatifid, 2.5 in. long, 1.5 in. wide; piimiiles closely 
shortly cut into short blunt linear lobes; main rachis winged. 
IndiLsium tube winged, mouth dilate but hardly 2-lipped, llab. 
On tree trunks. Singapore, Bukit Tiiuali (liidloy, Matthew). 
Johore, Sedenak. Selangor; Ulu (Jombak. Perak, Hoping 
(Kunstler 4185). Penang Hill, Penara Bukit (Eidley 7147). 
Vistrib, Burmah, Borneo. 

Perhaps a state of bipunciaium, 

(14) . T, radicans Sw. FI. Tnd. Or. 1736. Ehizome long 
moderaloly stout tomentose; stipes up to 6 in, long winged or i^ot. 
Fronds up to 12 in. long and 6 in. wide, 3 to 4‘ pinnatilid main 
rachis winged; lower pinnae ovate rhomboid, lobes oblong. Sori 
lateral 1 to 4 to a pinnule, tube small more or less exsort, mouth 
truncate slightly lipped. Hab, On rocks. Johore, Pabani, Batu 
Pahat (Eidley 10979). Sungei Ujong (Hullett). Perak, Max- 
welPs Hill (Ridley 5183, 1670'); Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 
8045). Penang Hill (Hullett). Disirib. Warm and temperate 
regions. 

(15) . T. hispidulum Mett, Kuhn. Linn. xxxv. 389. Tufted 
with few fronds. Stij)e 8 in. tall, etout winged and sparsely hairy. 
Frond deltoid spreading lax, 6 to 12 in. long and nearly as 'vide, 
4 pinnatifid, main rachis narrowly winged; pinnae oblong, pinnules 
ofelong, lobes linear rather short hlunt .05 in. long. Sori on upper 
part of terminal lobes. Indusium minute, funnelshaped, mouth 
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ciliate entire. Columella long. TTal). In swampy woofls, Singa- 
pore, Ciian Ohu Kang (Matthew & Eidley). Selangor, Ilawang 
(Kloss). Perak, Goping (Kuiistler 531); Tapah near Kalindie 
(Curtis 3111)., IHsirib, J.abuan, Borneo. 

A rather fleshy succulent plant. 

( 16) . T. maximum Bl. Enum. 22B. Ehizoine long creeping. 
Stipes stout 3 to 6 in. long, not winged. ' Fronds 12 to 18 in. 
long, 6 to 9 in. wide ovate 4-piiinatiri(l ; j)innae lanceolate about 
4 in. long, pinnules 1 in. or more cut into the linear lobes to the 
rachis, deep green. Sori 2 to 3 to a ])iiiniile. Iiidusium cylindriv, 
mouth dilate. Hah, In dense forests creeping on tree trunks up 
to 3000 ft. alt. Johore, (Junong Pantai (Eidley). Malacca 
(Ilervey) ; Jeram Kyalas (Derry Jl‘26). Negri Senibilan, IJlu 
Eemhau (Nur). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (8638, 12032). 
Perak, Bujong Malacca (Eidley 534) ; Thaiping llilis (all (collec- 
tors) ; Gunong Batu i’utili (Kunstlcr 8045) ; Waterloo (Curtis 
353); Gunong Kerbaii (liobinson). Penang Hill 2500 ft. 
(Hiillett). Lnnkawi, Gunong Eaya (Ilaniff). Distrib, Burmah, 
Malay isles to New Guinea. 

(1?). Tr, javatiicum Bl. Enum. PI. Jar. Fib 221. A 
glabrous tufted fern with no rhizome. Fronds crowded, 4 to 8 in. 
tall, nearly 2 inches long, Idackish green. Stipes 2 in or Ic ss haiiy ; 
pinnae simple oblong ijiaoquilateral serrate 1 in. long, .2 in. wide; 
nerves numerous, conspicuous. Sori 1 to 1 or 5 on linear segmcnhs 
at the tip of the frond. Indusium free, mouth broadly dilate. 
Columella much exsert. Ilab. Very common in lowland woods on 
the ground and on ro(‘ks, Singa])ore, Bukit Timali (Eidley 9569). 
Johore, (vunong Pantai, and Jhitu Paliat (Eidley 11065); Gunong 
I/ambak (Hoittum). l^ahang, Tahan woods (Eidley). Malacca 
(Maingay) ; Mount Opliir (Wight’s herb). Negri Senibilan, Gunong 
Angsi (Nur.). Selangor, Eawmig; l^ukit Ilitam; Semangkok Pass 
(Eidley 8665). Dindings, Luniiit (Ridley 'illDa). Perak, Max- 
welPs Hilfat 3<)0() feet (Scoriecliini 541) ; Goping (Ivunstler 58-1). 
Penang Jlill (Eidley 7149); Riclmiond Pool (var. glabra Bon.) 
(Burkill). Laii'kawi, ((hirtis 2123) ; Gunong Chinchang; Telaya 
Tujoh (Eidley 15672), Pulaii Adaiig (15699). Distrib. Chitta- 
gong, Burmah, Malay isles to New Guinea, Australia, PolyncL’ia. 
Use: mixed witli garlic and onions the dried fronds are smoked to 
cure headache. 

(18). T. cupressoides Desv. Prod. 330. 1\ rigidvm lluok. 
and Bak. Syn. Fil. 86, (not of Swartz). T, setaccuin V. d. Bosch 
Kr. Arch 5'-, 176. Tufted fern, no rhizome; fronds numerous. 
Stipes 2 to 8 in. hairy or glabraseent. Frond 6 in. long, 2.5 in. wide 
deltoid oblong 3 to 4 piimatifid, rachis slightly winged or not 
at all; lower pinnae 2 in. long or less cut down to the rachis, pin- 
nules deeply pinnatifid, lobes small linear. Sori 2 to 6 to a 
pinnule. Indusium small oblong narrow’^ed below mouth wdiich is 
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pliglitly dilate. Hah. ComnKm in woods. Singapore, Biikit 
Timah ; Siingei Biduh; Chan Chii Kang (Ridley Gllh). Johore, 
fVistlewood : (Innoiig Pulai (Ridley). Pahang, Tahan river 
(Ridley :31()1) to (lunong Tahan. Malacca, -Mount Ophir (Ridley 
33.‘h^, Xegri Seiiibilan, Giiiiong Angsi (Ridley llSlo). 

Selangor, Jhitn (’aves (IRdloy SG'Ctl ) Rukit Hitam (Kelsall) ; 
Jiukit Kiitu (Ridley 7871). Perak, (Tiinong luas (Yapp 401). 
Kedah, (iiinong Binlang (Kloss) ; Kedah Peak (Ridley). Penang 
(Maingay). Tringanii, Pjundi ^(Rosiados). Dislrih. Indo- 
Malaya, 


§ Leptomanes Fronds cut into ca])illary segments. 

(19). 7 . getnmatum J. Sm., dourji. Rot. 3, 417. TTook. 

Syii. Kil. 87. Jlhizonic short woody with strong roots. Stipes 
stout wiry 3 to G in. long hairy. Frond 4 to 7 in. long, 1.0 to % in. 
wide jdrinae suliC'reet cut to rachis, pinnules with still linear fili- 
form short lobes. Sori fe.w minute axillary. Jndusiiim Lurldnute 
mouth nearly triinc-ate. The fertile fronds have terete lobes; 
sterile ones linear flat but narrow. 1 1 ah. Mountains 4000 feet alt. 
Malacca Mt. Ophir (All collectors). Perak (Scortecldni) fide 
Beddome; (lunong Kerbau (Robinson), Distrih. Sumatra, 
Borneo, Philippines, l^olyiicsia. 

(‘<?0). 7 . parviAorum I^oir. Encyc. 8, 33. T. focniculaceum 

Bory in Willd. Sp. 5, *511. Rhizome short stout woo<ly with power- 
ful roots. Stij)es ratlier stxj'ut, wiry, glabrous except at ])ase, G in. 
long. Frond 4 to 5 in. long, in. wide ovate lanceolate rachis 
terete: pinnae spreading cut down fo rachis, pinnules pinnatifid 
Mdth linear filiform /segments, .1 in. long. Sori minute axillary 2 
to 12 on a ])iniia, mouth of indusium not 2-li])ped, spreading. 
Hah. Mountains Perak, Gunong Buhu (Murton). Distrib. 
Mascarenes, Borneo, Australia. 

Given as from 'Singa])ore, Moore’s Ilertbarium, by iieddomo 
hut I have seen no s]>ecimen. 

(21) . 7 . Bauerranum Endl. Prod. PI. Korfolk Isle 17. 

T. a pii folium i’resl. ilym. 16, 44. Rhizome stout hairy. Stipes 
very stout hairy tufted G to .8 in. or more. Fronds 9 to 18 in. long, 
4 to 8 in. wide, 4-})innatifid; lotwer junnae 4 to 6 in. long, 1 to 1.5 
in. wide, laiiceolate acuminate, pinnules cut into numerous very 
narrow linear flat segments. Sori small funnel-shaped. Jfab, 
Malacca, Mt. Oj)hir (King’s collector lide Beddome, hut Kunstler 
never collected theri‘). Disirib. Java, Philippines to Polynesia. 

(22) . 7 . piuma Hook. Tc. PL t. 997. L’hizome short stout 

red-hairy 3 to 4 in. long. Stipes slender 2 to 4 in. long redhairy. 
Frond 2.5 lo G in. long lanceolate, pinnules .5 in. long crowded, 
pinnules cut into filiform bristle-like segments, .1 to .25 in. long 
spreading in all directions. Indusium stalked tube funnel-shaped, 
mouth truncate. Columella long. Hah. Common at 30(00 to 
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4000 feet on mountains among moss. Malacca, Mt. Ophir (all 
collectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Kidley 15988). Selangor 
Mennang Gasing (Kloss) ; Pukit Hitam; Ginting Bidai; Scmang- 
kok (Pidley 12107). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Kidley); Gunong 
Buhu (Gantley) ; Gunong llijau (IGray 582 ); Gunong Kerbau 
(Robinson). Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Nur). Distrib, Borneo, 
Philippines, Papua, x\ustralia. 

DAYALLIEAE 

10 Odontosoria Fee. 

Tufted fern rhizome vshort. Fronds hi to tri-pinnatifid, lobes 
oh(‘uneate nervules forked. Jndusium forming a suborbicular or 
ci]j)-sha}>ed pouch on the end of the segments opening at top. 
Species 24, Tropics. 

(1). O. chinensis J. Sm. Bot. Voy. Herald 43'>^. Stipes 
slender dark brown, 6 to 12 in. long, fronds 12 to 18 in, long, 
6 to 9 in. broad; ])innae 4 to 6 in. long, pinnules with 5 or G 
narrow obciineate lobes, .15 in. long with 1 or 2 iiidiisia at top. 
1 1 ah, Stiff yellow clay or sandy spots. Pahang, Kwala Pahang 
(Ridley 423'()); Tahan river; Fraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, 
Ginting Bidai; Seinaiigkok Pass (Ridley). Perak, Hill Gardens 
Tliaiping (Wray 577). PeJiaiig, Penara Bukit etc. common 
(Norris, Maingay etc.). IHsfrih. Mascarencs, India, China, 
Ja])an, Polynesia. 

The lace fern. 


11 Lindsaya Dryaiid. 

Small or medium ferns: fronds siniply-pi unate to bi-pinnate; 
nerves free. Sori marginal or sub-marginal at the top of and 
uniting 2 nerves iiivoluere double opening outwardly, inner ^aIvc 
membranous, outer formed of the margin of tlie frond. Species 
90 all troj)ics. 

Fronds simply pinnate 

(1) . L. repens Bedd. PVrns S. Ind. 72, t. 209. Rhizome 
long scaly creeping on trees. Stipes hardly any. Fronds linear- 
lanceolate 10 to 18 in. long, .5 in. to 1.75 in. wide pinnate; pinnae 
40 or more deltoid oblong, lower edge straight or curved ; upper 
shortly erenate, nerves simple and forked free. Sori short oblong 
numerous, Hab, lAnNlaml woods to -10‘(K1 feet Singapore, Bukit 
Timah (Ridley). Malacca (TIervey). Selangor, Gintijig Bidai 
(Ridley 7815); Scmangkok (Ridley). Perak, Bujong Malacca 
(Ridley 9G0'3) ; Thaiping Hills (Fox), Gunong Kelbau (Robin- 
son). Distrib, Mauritius, Ceylon, India, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

(2) . L. concinna J. Sm. Journ, Bot. iii. 415. Rhizome 
short creeping. Stipes 1 in. long, wiry often flexiious. Fronds 
2 to 3 in. long, .5 in. broad, simply pinnate; pinnae rather rigid 
oblong or broad obcuneate ; lower edge straight or slightly curved 
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upwards: n])por edge roinuled entire, .18 in. long; petioles very 
short. Sold in a continuous line. II ah, I’enang on a bank on the 
Hill road to the (^rag Hotel (Chirtis, Eidley). Setul, Baikit Wang 
(Haiiitl) ; a rather bigger form 4 in. tall; jnnnae vsliglitly lobed. 
J)islrib. llalay isles. 

f;i). L. plutnula Eidl. Elmome long crce])mg rather thick, 
covered with red-brown lanceolate oenminate scales. Stipes 2 to 3 
in. long, rather distant, dark red at ha>sG j)assing into straw-colour 
above. Frond 4 in. long, .2 in. wide, simply pinnate; pinnae 
numerous close coria{ieous, narrowly blunt, lancc'olate ob(;uneate, 
gradually narrowed to the rather long ])etiole which is continued 
as a conspicuous stiff edge on the curved lower edge. Upper edge 
straight, shortly lobed. tSori at the end of the lobes, o or fewer. 
Solitary on the terminal ])innao which are very narrow a)id long 
obcuneate. Eachis straw-c^olouied, grooved on the under tn'clc. 

TJah, Pahang, Gunong Tahan at 5 to GOO'O ft. alt. (Eidbev 15997). 

A remarkable little species, near />. Loheriana of the Philip- 
])ines, with very narrow (?oriaceous fronds with a strong rib running 
along the lower edge of the pinnule. 

(4) . L. cuHreta Sw. iSyn. Fil. 119. Rhizome short, rather 
thick with numerous wiry roots. Stipes crowded 0 to 1 in. tall, 
slender. Ftonds 3 to G in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide simply pinnate ; 
pinnule unequal sided, lower edge nearly straight, upper slightly 
lobed .2 to .5 in. long, .15 to .2 in. wide, 4^essile or shortly petioled. 
If ah, 0]i liills or inountaijis up to 7000 ft. alt. Johon^, Pulaii 
Tinggi (Hurkill). Malacca, Mount Ophir (Eidley). Pahang, Ta- 
han river (EbOey 2.151). Selangor, Eawang: Ginting Eidai (Eidley 
787G). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 2473) ; Bujong Malacca 
(Eidley 9605) ; Temengoh (Ridley 14230 big form). Kedah Peak, 
Laiikawi (Curtis); ^^etul„ Bukit Eajah Wang (HanilT 1203), 
Kelantaii Kwaia Aring (Yapp 112); Ivwala Krai (Haiuff). 
Disirih, Indo-Malaya, Australia, Mascarenes. 

(5) . L, grac'Hs Bl. Enum. 217. TEiizomo long, slender, 
brown glassy with few isparing scales. Stipes 3 to 4 in. tall. 
Frond simply ])inuate 9 in. long, .5 to .75 in. wide, linear-biuceolaie; 
leaflets triangular spreading mendiranaeeous shortly stalked; base 
enneate, lower edge nearly straight, u])pcr edge curved with 2-4 
rounded^ lobes. Sori 3 to 4 to a leaflet. If ah, Kegri Scmbilan, 
Bukit Tangga (Eidley). Distrih, Malaya. 

(G). L. scandens Hook. Sp. Fil. i. 205, t. 63B. Ehizome 
Jong, (Bmbihg on trees with brown lanceolate acuiniiiaie scales. 
Fronds sessile linear simply pinnate, 12 to 15 in. long, 1 in. wide. 
Ihnnao broad, oljlong, blunt close set .5 in. long, .4 in. wide, both 
edges curved, upj)er edge entire. Sori in a continuous line. Hah, 
<k)nunon in forests. Singapore (Wallich 150). Johore, Sempang 
Kiri (Eidley); Gunong Pulai (Hullett). Pahang, K’luang 
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Terbang (Barnes). Malacca, Solanclor; Snnpfci Hndang; Machap 
(Bidley). blclangor, Bawang (Kloss). Perak, Thaijniig lUlls 
(Hervey, Wray) ; Bnjoiig Malacca (Ridley) ; (liinong Inas (Yai)p 
5:^8). Penang Hill (Norris^ Lady Dalhousie). Visirib, Malay 
islands. 

Fronds bipinnate 

(7) . L* Icncea Bcdd. F. B. I. Bu[)])l. G. L. irn prziforrnis 
Drvand Tr. l^inu. »^oc. 43, i. IL Ithizonic long climbing. Stipe 
stout Pi in. long; frond ])if)innate np to lo in. Pinnae alternate 
distant G in. long, .0 in. fo 1.5 in. wide, pinnules oblong blunt, both 
edg('s curved, upper edge entire. Sori in a continuous lino round 
the upper margin. JIah. (’onimon in forests. Singapore, Oban 
(’lui Kang (Ridley 1G53) Bukit Tiinali (JRdlcy 10815) Joboro, 
<Tunong Panlai (Ridley 41d<8) ; lladgi Senawi (i-OOGT). Malacca. 
Mount Ophir (Ridley 3347). Selangor, Batu Tiga (Ridley). 
Y(‘gri Seinbilnn, Perhentian Tinggi (Ridley) ; Bukit Danan 
((antler). Perak, Flu Selama ( Vapj) G12) ; Go})ing (Kunstler). 
Triiiganu, Bundi (Rostado). Penang Hill (Ilullett, Lady 
Dalhousie, AVallich 153). K(‘tbdi Peak (RulNy 51G4). Di^lrib, 
Ceylon. Malaya. TrojK America. 

(8) . L. borneensis Hook. Syn. Fil. ]>, 107. Rhizome short 
<‘OV(‘red witli eop])ory aeiiminatc scales. Stipes wiry })olished G to 
8. in. long. Fronds bijunnate G in. long with few linear-rvCuminate 
pinnae 8 in. long .25 in. wide, pinnules oldong trapezoid rounded 
lioriaceous oblique ,1 to .3 in. long getting smaller towards the tip; 
nerves forked cojispidious, upper edge curved, lower often nearly 
straight, inner edge (luite straight. Sori in one line along the 
upper edge to near the tip. Uab, Woods, Singapore, Simgei 
Jurong (Ridley 0S12) ; AVoodlauds (Matthew). Johore, Gunong 
Ihilai (IRdlev 12132). Ikhang, Tahan River (Ridley). 1‘erak, 
Thai])ing Dills (Ridley 3()()2). Dhirih, Borneo. 

Some of Matthew’s spcHumens have simjdy ])innatc fronds. 

(9) , jL. rigfda Sm. Journ. Bot. 3, 415. Rhizome long 
hraiudiing terrestrial densely covered \^iih copper coloured scniles. 
Sfijjcs slender, wiry 6 to 9 in. tall. Frond 4 to 8 3U. long; 
})iniiae distant 4 to 8 linear G in. long, ])iimiiles stiffly coriaceous, 
tra])ezoid shortly ])ctioled, lower edge straight or curved formed 
l)y tlie thick costa, upj)er edge tihorilv hluntdohed ; nerves very 
promiiKUit kmeath. Sori 2 or 3 joined together on the tip. Hob, 
Moiintiuns, Singajjore, Sungei Buliih (Ridley). Malacca, Mount 
Ophir (all collectors). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Ridley 15957). 
Perak Gunong liuis (Yapp 5i3) ; Ijarut (Kunstler lOO, 308G). 
Distrih. Pajma. 

Small forms with simple unhranched fronds and larger, more 
deeply Iphed pinnules occur on (Juiiong Talian and Gunong Iiias. 

(10) . L. ffabeiiuiata. Hook. Syn. Fil, p. 107. Rhizome short 
densely covei’eil with brown scales acuminate. Stii)cs slender wiry, 
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tufted 4 to 8 in. Frond deltoid bipinnatc 3 to 9 in. long and 3 to* 
6 in. wide; pinnae acuminate, pinnules rather thin obcunoate 
petioled disi-ant on lower and inner side straight, upper side broad, 
round lobes about 4, f^'ori on the tips of the lobes about 4. Hal, 
Mountain districts 3000 to 6000 ft. alt. Pahang, Tahan river and 
Mountain. Malacca (Cuming 390); Mount Ophir I^bb, (Eidley 
2349). Kegri Sembilan. Gunong Angsi (Ilolttum). KSelangor,. 
Hulu Semangkok (Ridley). Perak, Gunong Kerbau (Robinson) ; 
Guong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8039); Gunong Tnas (Yapp 404). 
Kedah Peak (Ridley 5163, 5165). JHstrib, India, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Malay isles, Australia, 

This plant is very variable in most parts of its area, simply 
pinnate forms occur, as well as forms with very large pinnules, 
and again very finely cut forms. The variety tenera seems to be 
the commonest form here. 

var. gfg&ntea Stipes 10 in. long, frond deltoid of about 
3 to 4 pairs of pinnae 3.5 in. long with about 6 round cuneate 
pinnules .5 in. long .3 in. wide with a narrow line of «ori along 
the edge; at the base, the pinnae terminate with a lanceolate 
long-acuminate lobe 3 in. long, 1 in. wide at base edged by a 
broken line of sori on both aides. TJah, Penang (Matthew^ 
Cantor, Korris). Selangor, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). 
Also at Borneo. 

L, deniata Wall, is a dwarf simply pinnate form with the 
pinnules toothed. Singapore (Wallich 146). 

(11) . L* decomposha Willd. Sp. PI. 5, p. 423. Schizoloma 
lobaia Bedd. Ferns. Br. Ind. Sappl. 6. Ehizome sliort. Stipes 
dark brown, rather slender, 4-angled, 8 in. tall. Frond C in. long 
and wide; rachis angled, bipinnate or simply pinnate; pinnae 3. 
J'inmiles oblong rhomboid blunt, lower edge curved denticulate or 
crenate, .5 in. long, .15 in. wide or larger in simple fronds; nerves 
prominent branched several times, sori along the edge of the lohes. 
ilah. Common in woods. Singajiore, Bukit Timah (Ridley 
9561). Johore, Gunong Pulai (Eidley 12131). Malacca , 'Cuming 
394). Negri Semhilan, Senaling "inas (Ifolttum). Pahang, 
Tahan river (Eidley 2168) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (Scortechini, Ridley 10610) ; Gunong Batu 
Putih (Wray 292) ; Gunong Kerbau at 40i00 ft. (Robinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp 4»0). Penang (Norris). Distrib. Tropical 
Asia, Australia. 

(12) . Liadsaya davaHioldes Bl. Enum. 281. Schizoloma 
dayallioides Moore Ind. xxxv. Ehizome short. Stipes slender, 

6 in. long. Frond bipinnate with 6 to 7 pinnae 4 to 6 in. long 
1.5 in. wide ; pinnules .6 in. long, .26 in. wide oblong blunt, lower 
edges lightly curved, upper edge with 4 to 6 distant oblong blunt 
short lobes. Sori marginal on the lobes. Hab. Common in woods 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Eidley, Wallich 152). Malacca, Mount 
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Ophir (.llidley 1)348, 3351). Fahang, Talian river (Ridl-^y 2170). 
]S('gri Seuibiian, Gunong Angsi (Ridley). Perak, Tiiaipiiig Hills 
4(HH> ft. alt (Seorteehirii) ; Itunong Batu Putili (Kunstler 8044) ; 
Flu SoLuiia (Yajjp 1(>08). ik*iiarig (Norris). Kedah Peak 
(Pidlt‘y). Dislrib, Malay hies. 

12. Schizofoma Gaud. 

Habit of Lindsnya ])ut ibe veins often anastomose. Fronds 
siijpde or ])innatt\ Sori linear or linear-oblong uniting the apic^es 
of many veins. Indusiurn contimious attaebed on inner sid(; of the 
soriis opening outwardly. Ohojiies and subtropics. Species 15. 

( 1 ) . S. divergens Kuhn (‘Ijaetopt. 346. Lindsnya divergem 
Hook, and Bak. Syji. Fil. 100. Tufted fern with short rhizome. 
Stipi's crowded, black, polisluMl, 'wiry 3 in. long. Frond simidy 
])innate linear laiu'colate 6 to tS in. long with very many close set 
jdnnac linear ol)tus<', coriacM'Oiis, 1 in. long, .25 in. wide, base 
shortly auricled. Sori narrow continuous line on both f;kb‘«. ITah, 
Gonnnou in w’oods. Singapore, Bukit 'Ibinuh (Ridley 4231a); 
< Bajau 423)1): Pulau I'bin (Murton). dohore, Giinong Banang 
( IBdlcv 10010); Tanjong Kupang; Gunong Lambak (Holttum); 
Gunong Piilai (Burkill). Malacca, Batu Tiga (Herry) and Ayer 
]\anas: Mount Opbir. X<‘gri Sombilan, Gunong Angsi (Ridley). 
Perak, MaxwelPs Hill ( Seorteehini). Penang (Xorris). Tring- 
gauu, Bundi ( Rostado). Kedah Peak (Ridley). IHstrlh. Tk)rneo, 

(2) . S. Walkerae Kuhn Ghaeiopt. 316. lAndwja Wall'erae 
Hwk. Syn. Fil. i. 2^00. Rhizome long, creeping with red sealclike 
hairs. Stip(»s often 12 in. vslender dark ])urple black shining. 
Frond laneeblate, simply ))iiinate 6 to 12 in. long; pinnae coriaceous 
linear-laiUMHdate (»r lam*eolate, Idunt 3 to 5 in. long, .25 ro .3 in, 
wide, nearly sessile v^trongly many nerved, base narrowed. Sori in 
a line along the edge on both sides. Ilab. In watery jdaces. 
Singa]K)re, Tainpinis (Ridley 26191) and Cbangi 6035. Malacca 
]\lount Opbir (Ridh*y 3333). Disfrib, Ceylon, Banca and 
Sumatra, Borneo. 

(3) . 5. cordatum Gaud. Aim. Tc. Kat. iii. 507. Bhizome 

short, (T(‘(‘])ing. Stijies crowded, wiry 2 to 2.5 in. long. Sterile 
fronds ovate eordate, blunt, very coriaceous, strongly nerved, 2 to 
2.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile fronds vsimple lanceolate-linear, 
3 in. long, .25 in. wide «?trongly keeled, and 3 to d-lo'ued, lobes 
linear ; nerves strongly reticulate. Sori continuous undulating line 
along eacli edge. Bare. ]\Ialacca (GrilTith). Didrib, Malay 
isles. 

(4) , S, ensiioUum J. Smith, Journ. Bot. 3, 414. Bbizome 
short, slender Avith many thin, wiry black roots. Stipes rather 
stout shining jmr])le black, 12 in. long. Ft‘ond sknply pinnate 
of 4 to 18 linear-lanceolate thinly <^oriacoous pinnae quite entire; 
midrib ])romineiit; nerves fine strongly reticulate 6 to 9 in. long, 
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.,5 in. wide, shortl,v })etioled. Sori continuous alonp; edge* 
Hah, Singapore (Kunstlcr 1179) ; Clian Chu Kang (Eidley 6033^ 
6028); IBerangoon (Murton) JoWe, Gunong Pulai (Ridley). 
Malacca (Griffith, Cuming.) Dislrib, Africa, India, Polynesia. 

(5). S. heterophyllum Dryand, J. Sm. Journ. Bot. iii. 414. 
Rhizome stout, short, woodj^ Stipes 4 to 8 in. long, stiff, pale. 
Frond 6 to 12 in. long, 3 (to 6 in.) wide lanceolate to deltoid, 
simply pinnate with deltoid or linear lanceolate entire pinnae, 
to bipinnato with erect patent branches 3 to 4 in. long, variously 
lobed. Sori in marginal lines continuous, llah. Scarce, ap- 
parently chiefly an island plant. Singapore, Pulau Brani 
(liullett) ; Pulau Tekong (Matthew). Pahang, Gunoiig Tahan, 
Teku (Hanitf). Tringganu, Pulau Eedang, (Yapp 303). IHstrib, 
Mascarene isles, India, Malaya Hongkong. 

Excluded species 

S, media Er. Singapore, Pulau IJbin (ITullett) S. Gneriniana 
Gaud. Malacca, (hde Beddome.) 

1 have seen no specimen of this and Beddome does not say 
who collected it. 


13. Saccoloma Kaulf. 

Rhizome creeping, scaly. Stipes articulate. Sori round or 
oblong submarginal small in depressions. Indusium cuneate 
oblong, base acute, attached to base and sides. Species 8. 
Malayan, Polynesian and S. American. 

(1). S. moluccana Mett. Kuhn. Verb. Zool. Bot. Ges. xix. 
5'80. JJavallia moluccana BL Khum. 237. Frond wery large about 
3 ft. long; primary pinnae 12 in. long; secondary pinnae G in. 
long lanceolate long acuminate sub-membranous, main rachis 
terete; rachis of secondary pinnae winged, pinnules .5 in. long 
decurrent, oblong, base narrowed free to rachis, upper edge strongly 
notched with short points, lower edge lass notched; nerves pro- 
minent beneath, forked. Sori small in the notches 1 to 4 on a 
pinnule. Hab, J^ahang, Telom (Ridley 14000). Selangor. 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8634). Perak, Thaiping Hills 3000- 
4000 ft. (Scortecdiini, Curtis 2085) ; Gunong Kerbau (Robinson). 

14. Humata Cav. 

Rhizome scaly and hairy. Fronds distant, coriaceous entire 
or pinnatifid; veins free. Indusium oblong reniform fixed by a 
broad base at the inner side, free at the sides, thick coriaceous. 
Species about 20. Tropical Asia and Polynesia. 

(1). H, heieraphylla Desv. Prod. 323. Rhizome long, 
creeping covered with long acuminate lanceolate scales. Sterile 
fronds lanceolate entire, 4 in, long, 1.5 in. wide, rather abruptly 
acuminate base broad, but shortly cuneate at extreme base. Stipe 
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1-1,5 in. long. Fertile fronds linear narrowed both ends, ocsta 
stout deeply ])imiatG 4 in. long, .25 in. wide, lobes short bearing 
2 to 10 sori. llah. Seashore, woods on trees, or on th<' ground 
in sandy spots. Fomnion. Singapore, Kranji (Ridley 8940) ; 
Bajau; (liangi heac'li (1355). Johore, Pnikit Patani, P>atu Pahat 
(Ridley). I’ahnng, Pekan (Ridley 21 fiO). Malaotja (Maingay) ; 
Tanjong Kling ((.irillilh). Perak, ljani])atang (Seortoehini 1554) ; 
Patang Padang Pistriet (Knnstler). Penang (Wallieli 241). 
Xelanlan, Tenieyong (ITanifT). Disirih, Siam, Java, Borneo, 
Papua, Philij)pines, J'olynesia. 

(2) . //. Gaimardiana d. Sin. Lond. doiirn. Bot. i. 425 
//. parnljrla Brac'k. Kx])l. Kxped. (\ Wilkes, 16, p. 229. Rhizome 
long, covered with short hroad lanceolate srales. Sti[>es raiiier 
slender 3 in. long. Frond ovate-lanceolate, 0 in. long, 1.75 in. 
wide out into 40 linear Idunt pinnae I in. long, .15 in. wide. 
Indusia numerous on the edge semi-orhieular in 2 lines, each 
])ointing towards the tip. Jlah, Sandy seashore woods. Siiiga- 
j)or(' ( Wallich 251) ; Tanjong Me»’awan (Ridley). Johore Tempa- 
yan l{i\er (1‘idley 13277). Malacca^ Tanjong Ivling (Grithth). 
Paliang, Pekan (iPidley). Lankawi (Curtis.) Dixtrib, Xicobar 
and Andamans, Borneo, Amboina, Philippijies, Polynesia. 

(3) . //. pinnatidda Bak. Journ. Linn. Soc. xxiv. 257. 

Rhizome loj\g e(n(‘r<Ml vith long laiiet'olate atnnninate scales. 
Fronds distant, elongale deltoid, narrowed to tip 3.5 to 4- in. long, 
1.5 in. widi‘. pinnatitid nearly to raehis, lo\V(‘A ]mir larg(‘st, deltoid 
h)l)(‘d below. Stipes shmder, 2 in. long. Indiisia terminal on the 
n/U'vo'^ a1 Pne lip of thi‘ ])innae. II ah. On tree branches at 3500 
to 4IMJ0 ft. alt. Mahu'ea, ^lonnt Ojdiir (Ridlev). Paliang, Gunong 
Hernmhuu (Ridley 13>0 40), Larut (Kun'^ller 0393). JJisirib. 
Born(*o. 

(1). H. pedata iSmith Tentam. Geii. Fil. 15. If. rrpens 
Diels Nat. Prt. i. t. 2<)9. Rhizoim? rather slender with short ovate 
scales. St ijK‘S rather sletnler wiry, 3 in. long. Frond 2 to 3 in. 
long, 1.25 in. wide at ba^^e, delt(ud, pinnae (‘ut n(‘arly to base 
■()))lojig blunt, .5 in. huig, .25 in. wide, lowi'st ]aur bigger more 
<leeply lolanl, 2nd ])air ereuato, ii]>per ones smaller. Indusia in 
rows on tlio ends of nervt s in upper part of frond, semi-orbicular. 
Hub. Common in woods, Singapore, Kranji. Johore, Sung'4 Ban; 
Mount Ansiiti. Malacca, Tanjong Kling (Ridley). Pahang, 
K3uang Terbang (Baimes) ; Tekn wwrls, (lunong Tahan (Ridley 
1GIK)4). Dindings, Lnmut (Ridley 7155). Perak, Gunong Ilijan 
(Wray 570); (iunong Inas (Vapp 455). Penang (StoJicza, 
Norris): Hill (Ridley 7<077). Tringgaim, Bnncli (Rostados). 
Kedah Peak (Ridley 5179). Lankawi (Curtis). Kelautan, 
Kwala Endong (Haniff). 
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var. alpina A finely cut smaller variety, the fruiting pinnules 
rather deeply lobed. Malacca, Mount Opliir (Griffith)* Dishib. 
Comoro isles, India, Ceylon, Malay isles, Australia. Alpina 
mountains of iiearly all the region. 

(5). H, cngustata J. Smiih, Jourii. Hot. iii. 410. Ehizoine 
rather si out densely covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. 
Fronds linear, edge orenulate narrowed at both ends, nddrib ])io- 
minent -1 to <S in. long, .2o to .5 in. wide. Stipe .5 to 1.25 in. long. 
Sori in ii row along oaeli edge small on the ends of the foikod 
nervulcs. Indusium transversely oval, llah. Common on treevS 
uj) to oO-O'O ft. Sijigapore (Wallidi 242): Sungei Morai ; Cdian 
chu Kang (Eidley JjoOI)). dohore, Bukit I'eiigaram, .Karnpong 
Bharn (Bidley). Malacca, M'onnt 0])hir (Eidley dddO). Negri 
Seni])ilan, (kinong Aiigsi (Nur). Selangor, Seniaiigkok Cass 
(Eidley SOJ'J). 1 )i ridings, Lumut (Ridley 71dG). Perak, Sungei 
Rayah (Kiinstlor S2(S) ; iMaxwelRs Hill (Scorteebini -I'US) ; Bupmg 
Malacca; Gunong Kelodang (Ridley 0550) ; Tdu iScdama (Yajii) 
G05). Penang ( Lady Dalhousie, N onus etc.) ; Waterfall (Ridley ). 
Kedah Peak (Ridley olTO). />/s/*a6. l>oriieo. 

A deejily erenate form lobed to ihe niidril), grow.s on ilie locks 
afc Badang Batu, Ojdiir (Ridley and six'eiineiis vvitb iO'*ked 

fronds occur. 


iiiXCiuaea s]7ecios 

II. s^\Hsil{foli(f Singapore (Siindair and Moore’s l[('rbaiiuin 
according to Bod dome) a most improbable locality. 

15. Leucostegia Bresl. 

Rhizome long, creeping. Fronds membranous 3 To 4-oiTi« 
naiitld, large ovate. Sori intra or submarginal. Indusinni somi- 
orbieiilar adnate to frond by lower edge. Species about 20. 
Tropi(!S. 

(1). L. hymenophyHoides Bodd. F. S. T. t. 152. DarnlHa 
affinis Hook. Sj). i. 158. t. 52B. Rhizome stout covered with dense 
lanceolate acute scales. Stipes over 12 in. long. Fronds 15 to 
30 in. long or more, ovate-lanceolate menibramu eous, 3 to 4 pinnate 
or quite decompound ; pinnae 6 in. long lanceolate acuminate 2.5 in. 
wide, pinnules ovate deejdy cut into ovate acute lobes subfalcate,. 
fertile ones with a short tooth on the inner aide. Sori small 
hemispheric about the middle of the lobe. Hah. On rocks and 
decaying trees, not common, Negri Sembilaii, TJlu Pedas (Nur). 
Selangor, Semangkok Pass. Perak, Bujong Malacca (Eidley 
9545) ; Gunong Batu Putih (Kimstler 8046) and Kinta 712S"; 
Thaiping Hills (IlanifP). Penang, Richmond Pool (Huilett, Lady 
Dalhousie). lAsUih. Ceylon, Malay isles, Polynesia. 
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IG. Acrophorus Prosl. 

Rliizonie oroet. Siijies tufted, not articulate. Fronds much 
divided, veins free. vSori roundish, sul)mar^inal iormin.il on a 
veiidet. Indusium luoad ovate atlaidu'd at inner side of the sorus 
free at sides opening outwardly. S])eci(‘s few, Indo-^ralaya. 

(1). Acrophorus nodosus jVsl. Tent. 94 t. 3, f. 3. A, 

fiiipelUdnfi Moor(‘, (Jarden. ('hron. ]). 135. Pbizonie short, 

thick covered with large ovate a(mminate scales. Stipes long and 
stout, not articiilaie. Fronds large 3 to 5 feet long, tripinn-ite,; 
])innae sessile oblong laiiceolat(‘, secondary ones pljinailiul, lobes 
obovate, ])ase cuneate, ti]> round lower ones unequally bilobod. Sori 
oil the fork of the iutmiIcs towards base of lobe. Indusium ovaie 
cordat(*. 1 1 ah, l?are at otMh) to odiK) ft. alt. Perak, Flu Bubong 
(Kunstler 7421); (among Jnas (Ya])p MG). ])i.*<lnb. Hima- 
layas, Java. 

IT. Davallia Sm. 

hMiixoine scaly or with rather long ])ointed scales. Stipes 
articulate with the rhizome. Froinks pinnate or bi-pi nnatifid ; 
veins fre(‘. Sori round or oblong. Indusium cup-shaped or seini- 
cylindrie ojKOiing outwardly. Tropical or subtropical Old World. 
fSjuH'ies about dtb 

Fronds pinnate 

(1) . D. triphylic^ Hook. Sji. Fil. i. 1G2. Phizonie long, 
cr<‘eping stout, .25 in. through, branching, covered with hair-like 
appri'ssed scal(‘s. Stijios 3 in. long. Frond (‘oriaeeous of 3 oblong 
laiH'colate p.nnae. tlie central one llu’ longest 4 to G in. long, 1 in. 
wiile, sid»‘ ones about half as long or more, Sori v(‘ry numerous 
along th(‘ edge close s(‘t sunk in the frond subeylindr'u'al it ah. 
On branclu'S of lofty tre(‘s, rarely low do\Mi. Singapore (Ouming 
300 ); Woodlands: Bukit Timah. tJoliore, Bukit Jhitani, -Batu 
Paluit (Hidliw 1 HUM ) ; (tiinong Pulai (TIullett). Xegi’i Sembihnq 
P<*rhenlian Tinggi (Bidley 10819). Perak, (among Balu Putili 
(Kunstler 8M9). 

Fronds bipinnatifid 

(2) . D. pallida Mett. Kuhn Linn. ,\xx\i, 142. T), Bcccnriana 
(kxsati Alti. Ac. Najioli, >ii. 8. p. 14, t. 3^ lig. G. Bhizoine ratlior 
stout. Avitli short, d(*nse scales. Stipes stout 2 ft. long, ]uile. 
4rond large, thinly coriaceous, ])ale green when dry 18 iu. long, 
8 in. wide; ])iimae G in. long, ])inmdes oblique oblong, lobes 
rounded oblong oblique, with strong hut slender forked nerves. 
Fruiting ones more dwply cut. Sori brojvd, cup-shaped in a notih 
hall wav down the lobe. fUih, On ro(‘ks near water, rare. Perak, 
Sira Bimau OW ft. alt (Yapp 5T4) ; Thaii)ing Hills (Curiis 3T23). 
Ihsirih, Borneo, Polynesia. 

A fine fern remarkably pale in colouring. 
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(3) . cornicufat& Moore Ind» 292. T), epiphylh BL 

Eaum. 235 (not Sprengel) Ehizome moderately thick, long^ 
covered with broad lanceolate acuminate red acales (deciduous). 
Stipes disknt 6 to 8 in. long. Frond lanccK>late acuminate; 
pinnae in distant pairs 3 in. long, pinnules lowest lanceolate, lobes 
narrow vsliort mucronate. Sori pub-marginal cup-shaped wdth the 
sharp mucro longer th6n them. Hah. Bare. Dense jungle on big 
trees and on roqjc faces 3000 to 4000 ft. Perak, Gunong Batu 
Putih (Kunstler 8037) and Larut (4124). Disfrih. Java, 

(4) . Z>. Lorr:iinU Hance Ann. Sc. TSTat. Sor v. vol. v. 254. 
Ehizome .15 in. thick covered with black bristles, covered with 
rather long grey hair. Stip<es 3 to 4 in. tali^ wiry. Frond 
deltoid, 8 in. long, 12 in. wide at base, the lowest pinnae much the 
longest with secondary pinnae 2. 5 in. long, pinnules .5 in. long 
with oblong acute ehort lobes c ut nearly to base above, and docur- 
rent on the winged xacliis below. Sori ellipsoid below the to[) ot* 
the lobes. Hah. (hi rocks in mountains. Perak, (Juiiong liias 
(Yapp 415). Penang (Njorris and Dr. Ix)rraino). K'vJali l^cnk 
on a precipice at 4U<)fO' ft. (Eidley r>ir)tS, Eobinson) Disirxh. 
Philijjpincs. 

(5) , D* bullata AVulI. t at. 258. Ehizome long, stout, densely 
covered with red lanceolate acuminate caudate scales. Stipes rc- 
motx), stiff 4 in. long. Frond coriaceous, deltoid acuminafe, fi to 
8 in. long, 6 in. wide at base; pinnae long pointed, lowest deltoid 
stalked, the stalks not decurrent on the terete ’’aehis, jiinniiles ob- 
,'ong not decurrent, lobes oblong blunt, small in fruiting Trond. 
> ori cup-shaped lu^arly covering the lobe which has two unequal 
projecting points.. JIab. Epiphytic in monntuiiis 3 to 5000 ft. 
all. l^ahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill & Holttum). Perak, Thaiping 
35d<) to 4500 ft. alt (Kuiistkr 8310, 6381); Hill Garden (Wray 
96). Disiiib. India, Cliina, Japan, Malay isles. 

(6) . D. divcricata Bl. Enum. 237. Ehizome long^ creeping 
covered with lanceolate caudate chestnut sc^ales. Stipes strong, 
6 to 12 in., black. Fronds submembranous tripinnatifid 3 ft. 6 to 
8 in. long (Kunstler) with distant pinnae lanceolate Hcuminate 
with slender rachis, pinnules 1. 5 in. long lanceolate, out down 
about half way, lower ones deeper. Sori cup-shaped, broad well 
below thd edge. Ilah. Not common, S,mgapore (Lobb, more 
likely Penang). Perak, Larut 3000 to 3200 ft. (Kunstler 3659, 
Scortechini). Penang (Lady Dalhoujsie, Norris). Disirib. Java,. 
India, Hongkong. 

(7) . D, aolUa Sw. Schrad. Journ. 1800, 87. RUizome long 
creeping stout, covered with densely imbricate acuminate scales. 
Stipe strong, 6 to 24 in. long. Frond coriaceous, deltoid, 3 to -4 
pinnatifid 1 to 2.5 feet or more long and wide; pinnae lower 
Iraceolate acuminate or broad lanceolate oblique, very variably cut 
the lobes often quite narrow, often broad oblong. Sori on both 
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sitles of tho lobes on the ed^e linear-oblong sunk in the frond with 
a small proc'oss on tho outer side or 0. ITai, Common, chiefly 
at the foot of trees in sandy ])lacea and on tree trunks. Singapore 
Botanic Gardens; Sungoi Morai (Ridley); Bukit Panjang (Mat- 
thew). Johoro, Ja/Faria (King) ; Pahang. Malac*(;a ((iritfiih). 
Selangor, Ginting Bidai (Ridley 984). Dindings, (Finlayson, • 
Wall. l5?4t)). Perak, Kinhi (Kunstler ?0^8). Penang, Waterfall 
(Curtis 3355). Kedah Peak 3800 ft. alt (Robinson). Dhlrih. 
Mascarenes, Tenasserim, Cambodia, (’hina, Malay isles, Australia, 
Polynesia. 

Tlici broad-lobed form or rather state is D, nrivda Wall. It 
grows with the finely eut form /). cavdaia Wall. 

(8) . D. eiegans lledw. Fil. Gou. tS: Sj). 1803. Rhizomb 
long, stout, .?5 in. long densely eovered with re<I hair-like scales. 
Stipe () to 8 in. long, strong. Proiuls 1 to 2 ft. long and noai ly 
as wide, deltoid tripiimati/id, coriaeeous, pinnules Innoeolate cut 
into oldong lobes to the raehis, many falsi^ nerves. iSori sevtral 
to a segment marginal, but with a lateral projecting toorh longer 
than lliem, Jndusiuiu cup-shaped, fiah. C^oniinon on trees or 
sandy s[K>ts, Singapore, Changi beach (Ridley 4351). MahK^•a, 
Pulau Taidan (('autley), Jasiu (Gotxlenough). Pahang, iVkan: 
Kota Glanggi (Ridley). Selangor, Semangkok Pa.ss (Ridley); 
Gnnong Mengkuang (Kloss). Perak, Thai])ing Hills, Cottage 
(llervcy). Province Wellesley, Permaiang Bertam (Ridley). 
Penang (Xorris). Tringgami, Cherating River (Ridlev), Kedah 
Peak (Ridley 5159). J)isirih, Africa. India, China, Malay isle.s, 
JVdvnesia. XaUce ;n/me. Paku Terutep. 

rsually now made a variety of />. solida but it is more finely 
cut with a red orange scaly rliizoine. 

(9) . D, parvuia AVall. Cat 247. hrvcofiffr^in parnila Sm, 
Loud, dourn, Bot. i. 420. Rhizome slender loTJg intricate coveri'd 
with lax subulate scales. Frond deltoid tri-pinnatifid rigid, dark 
green, .5 in. long and wide, Tory finely cut into very narroM" linear 
acute lobes. . Stipes 1 in. or less long. Sori in sinus of foiked 
lobes. Indusia broader than the segments. Hai. On trees in 
mangrove swamps. Singapore (Wallicli 247) ; Kranji (Ridley 87 ). 
Disirih, Borneo. Java, New (Suinea. 

18. Microlepia Presl. 

Rhizome creeping, hairy or fibrillose. Stipes not articulate* 
Fronds pinnate to pinnatifid, lolies rhomboid oblong or linear 
triangular. Sori round or oblong solitary, terminal on veins. In- 
dusium half cup-shaped or semi-cylindric attached at base and 
sides, open at outer edge. Receptacle distinct. Species 27* 
Tropics. 

(1). iW. apeluncae Moore Ind. xciii. Rhizome creeping. 
Stipes stout 1 to 1.5 foot long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, 1 to 
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2 feet wide ovate to deltoid, 3 to 4-piunatifid hairy, membranous; 
pinnules oblong to narrow linear lanceolate, 1.5 to 2.5 in. wide 
lobed to base, lobes oblong narrowed at the base, with about 12 
teetli. Sori large 1 to 5 on a lobe. Indusium cup-shaped hairy. 
Hub. Yery common in»shady places. Singapore, Changi (Ridley 
fOe34); Geiang (C248), (Wallich 262). Johore, Tebing Tinggi 
(Ridley). Pahang, Kwala Tahan. Selangor, Ritu t'^aves (Ridley 
13437) ; Ikikit Kiitu (Ridley 7860) ; Giiiting Bidai (7855). Perak, 
Ulu Temengoh (Ridley 14220); Tliaiping (Kunstlcr 83.11). 
Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis 3061). Prov. Wellesley, Tasek 
Gelugur (Ridley). Kedah, Gunong Geriang (Ridley 14762) ; Alor 
Star (14762). Ivelantan, Kamposa (Ridley). Laiikawi (Fqx). 
Perlis (Matthew^). IHsfrib, Trop. Asia and Polynesia, America. 

Rather variable; our commonest form seems to be Beddome’s 
var. Mrta» Some forms from Kelantan and Penang Hill (Ridley 
*7138) are quite glabrous. 

var. fhomboidesi. Fronds 8 feet long; stipes very stout; 
pinnules sub-coriaceous with broad short rounded lobes. Jlai. 
Singapore (Norris). Perak, luarut 4000 to 5000 feet (Kunstler 
6013), Distrih, Tropics generally. 

(2) . M. strigosa Presl. Epim. 95. Fronds tall lanceolate 
bipinnate. Stipes tall; rachis and veins hairy: primary pinnae 
petioled lanceolate acuminate, secondary sub-dimidiate ovate, lobes 
obovate. Involucres half cup-shaped. Ilab. Selangor, Rawang; 
(minting Bidai (Ridley). Dhtrih, Trop. Asia. 

Clarke considers this a form of speluncae. It is not 2 to 
4-i)innate as that species, but only bi-pinnate. 

(3) . M, KurzU Clarke Ferns of Northern India p. 446. 
Fronds 4 to 6 feet long tri-pinna ti fid. Stipes stout smooth pale. 
IVonds 2 to 3 in. distant, membranous; pinnae 12 to 16 in. long, 
<) to 9 in. wide, pinnules 3 in. long, 1 in. wide cut half way into 
broad rounded lobes rachis hairy; fertile pinnae cut to rachis 
lobed and decurrent, hairy beneath, and smaller. Sori 2 to 8 to a 
lobe rather large just below a tooth, fluh. Dense Jungle up to 
^OGO feel. Perak, Ulu Temengoh (Ridley 14208) ; Gunong Buhu 
( Kunstler 8331 ) ; Thaiping 1 1 ills ( Kunstler 2397 ) . Distrih, 
Burmah. 


19* Tapeinidium (liristensen. 

Rhizome erec])ing fibrillose or scaly. Stipes distant not 
articulate with rhizome.' Fronds bipinnate or pinnate; leaflets 
linear lanceolate. Sori round teminal on veins, single or paired, 
Indusium cup-shaped attached at the base, open at the edge. 
Species 5 or 6. Malaya, Polynesia. 

(1). T. pinnatum Chr. Ind. 213. Davallia pimata Cav. 
Descr. 277. Rhizome creeping woody covered with fibre like scales. 
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Stipes wiry and strong 8 in. long. Fronds 9 to 15 in. long, 4 to 
6 in. wide lanceolate, pinnate ; pinnae linear acuminate, 4 in. long, 
.25 in. wide, crenate along the edges. Sorus 1 to a lobe small sub- 
marginal, herves sunk forked. Jndnsia small, cup-shaped. Ilab. 
Banks on mountains, not rare. Johoro, Gunong Pulai (liidley) ; 
Gunong Belurnut (Ilolttum). Malac(*a, Mount Ophir (Ilidiey 
551?''), Xcgri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi CN'nr). Selangor, Bnkit 
Ilitam (Bidley) ; Semangkok Pass (8660.). Perak, Thai])ing 
Hills; Gunong Keled a ng (Ridley 9.541) and Bajong Malacca 
(9555). Penang Hill very abundant at the top (all collectors); 
Mount Elvira. Kelantan, Gunong Sitong (Nur;. 

Var. luzonica Bedd. UavaUia luzontca Hook. S]). 174, t. 
6()B. Lower ])innno pinnate with nunuTous linear ])iTumles 1.5 in. 
long or less. 11 ah. Paliang. (hinong Tahan, Wray’s Gamp 
(Ridley IG^OO). Perak, Lariit (Knnstlor 21 14). DUirlh. Malay 
Ardiiijelago, 1 ’olynesia. 


PTERIDKAE 

20. Adiantum Linn. 

Sleiul'T fnfled fern^i. Fronds jsiinple to nnilti-])im’ate, luw- 
baceous, piinui](‘s round ( iineate or oldong. Sori marginal, glol»o<e 
oblong or linear. Indusiuin of the same shape forinod of tlie 
reilexed e‘dge of ibe frond the e«a})sales beneath it: nerves f’ce. 
Wliobi worlil. ^riie ooniinonly euitivated maidenhairs are ^-1. 
irncruw -Sv;. .1. conriiuninf H. B. K. A. nthvnfvm Hook. .1. 
arlliiopicum Linn. S]>e(*ies numerous. 

(1) . A. caudatum liinn, Mantiss. 508. Stipes rather stont 
dark ])rown deeidnonsly hairy 1 in. long. Fronds simply pinnate, 
6 to 12 in. long, L5 in. wide: pinnules .somoAvhat eoriaeoous oblong 
rhomboid, lower edge straight, upper edge .straight shortL' bluntly 
cut into truncate lobe.s, .5 to .75 in. long, .25 to .5 in. wide petiole 
very short. Ti]) of frond prolonged and rooting. Sori about 5, 
roundish or ol)lorig. Hah. Usually on limestone rooks. Singa- 
pore, Biikit Timuh (Murton). Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley 
8142). Perak, Bukit Kupayiang near Sungei Siput (Ridley); 
Guiumg Timdok (Kuustlor 8351) ; near Ipoh (Curtis 3561), 
Kedah, Gunong Geriang (Ridley 14766). Setul, Bukit Bunga 
(Ridley 4768). Perlis, Kanga (Ridley 14767), Disirih, Old 
world tropics. 

The Batu Caves and Bukit Timah plants have the pinnules 
deeply cut into linear lobes. 

(2) , i4, lunutaium Burni. FI. Tnd. p. Stipes 1 to 6 in. 
long, dark cheetnut brown polished. Fronds 6 tx). 12 in. long 
simply pinnate^ often slender and rooting at tip ; pinnules oblong 
curved, lower edge nearly straight; upper curved shortly broken 
into 5 or 6 broad truncate lobes 1 in. long. .3 in. wide tip truncate 
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•or blunt» petiolule slender .3 in. Sori oblong, 5 to 6 along upper 
edge. Uab. Shady places. Perak, Temengoh (Ridley 14234), 
Penang, Balik Pulau (Curtis). Kelantan, Kota Bhani in an old 
well. I^ankawi (Fox)^ Dktnb. Tropics both worldlb. 

(3) , A, capinus-venerls Linn. Sp. PI. ii. 1096. Tufted 

fern rhiijome very short with chestnut scales. Stipes slender black 
]}oIished up to 9 in. long. Frond 6 to 12 in. long bipinnate, 
pinnules obovate or semi-orbicular, upper edge c?renulate rounded 
base broad straight or cuneate, .3 to .5 in. long and about as wide 
petioles about .1 in. long capillary. -Sori along the upper edge 
4 or 5. II ah. rocks, usually near the sea. Singaporf’, Changi 

roadside. Pahang, Tahan river (Ridley 2173). Kedah, Pulau 
Song Song (Ridley 5155). Lankawi, Burau Bay (15788). Adang 
gnroup, Pulau Rawei (15705) and Pulau Tengah (15715). Disirih. 
IMiole world. 

(4) . A. sienochtamys Bak. Ann. Bot. 5, 209. Rhizome 
short stout. Stipes 1 to 2 in. to 6 in. tall, black. Fronds bi-tri- 
pinnate, 6 in. long and wide ; pinnules fan-shai)cd hose broad short- 
ly narrowed at tip to cuneate, .3 in. long, .5 in. udde. Sori 4 linear 
separate or nearly continuous. Hal). Singapore, tombs in the old 
cemetery. Malacca, walls of old chapel (Ridley). Disirib. 
Borneo. 

(5) . A. HabeUulaium Linn. Sp. PI. ii. 1095. Rhizome 
short covered with long *chostnut scales. Stipes 6 to 8 in. polished 
black. Fronds bi-partite pedate tri-pinnate, 6 in. long and "9 
wide; secondary ])iniiae few, pinnules subcoriaceous, semi-orb i 'Hilar 
obcuneate, upper edge rounded, corner denate, slightly crenulate 
.3 to .4 in. long, petioles \ery short. Sori large as long as the 
lobes of the fertile frond. Indusium oblong hard. Hah. Rocks 
near the sea. Singapore, l^ulau Ubiii, rocks by the sea. (Ridioy 
865). Malacca, Cape Rachado (Horvey). Distrih. Trop. Asia, 
China, Japan. 


21. Hypolepis Bernh. 

Rhizome creeping. Stipes not articulate to rhizome. Fronds 
divided herbaceous more or less hair.y, veins free, Sori round or 
oblong, sub-terminal on the veins on a thickened receptacle sub- 
marginal solitary at the tops of the sinuses of the ultimate seg- 
ments, protected by small reflexed round lobes too small to cover 
tliem permanently. Species about 30. All tropics. 

(1). punctata Bedd. Handb. Supp. 19. Phegopleris 
imucMa Mett. Ann, Lugd. Bat. i. 222. Rhizome long large. 
Fronds 4 to 6 feet long and very broad, qtiadri-pinnatilid, rachis 
strigose ])iimae herbaceous 12 feet long and over 12 in. wide at base; 
I>etioles 2, in. long; secondary pinnae lanceolate 6 to 8 in. long; 
tertiary pinnae 1.25 in. long cut down nearly to the base intq 10 
to 32 oblong blunt segments shortly bluntly lobed glabrous, a few 
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•white hairs on tertiary rachis and midrib, ^ori in the axils of the 
2 lower lobes. JJab, Mountain forests. Malacca, Bukit Kandang 
(Oaiitley). Selangor, Ginting Bidai; Eawang. Perak, Larut 
Hills 4i0'0 to 5O0'i> feet (Kunstler, Bishop Hose) ; Caulfield’s Hill 
(Scortechini) ; Maxwell’s Hill (Fox). Penang, Balik Pulaii. 
Kelaiitan, Kwala Krai (Hanilf). 

Native name Piiku Besam Paya. Use: Fronds used for poul- 
ticing boils. 

(2). //. tenuifalia Bernh. »^ehrad. New Joum. p. 34. 
Bhizome densely clothed with fibrils. Stipes long, covcjred with 
dense red viscid hairs as are the rachis and brandies of the pinnae. 
Fronds large .spreading 4-])innate, 3 to 10 feet long, a foot wide 
pinnae (> in. long, pinnules alternate, 1.5 in. long acuminate; lobes 
.2 in. long shortly bluntly lobulatc, basal ujiper lobule larger than 
the others. ‘Sori ohlong. Hah. Mountains, rare. Pahang, 
Fraser Hill reservoir crest, very abundant in the open on a quartzite 
ridge (Holttum). Distrib, Malay Sslauds, China, Australasia^ 
Polynesia. 

22. Cheilanthes Sw. 

Tufted terrestrial ferns rarely over a foot tall, 3 to 4-])mnaiifid 
subcoriaceous, veins free. Sori terminal on veins, at first small 
sub-globose, later confluent. Indusium of the altered reflexed mar- 
gin. S]jecies numerous: wbole world but chiefly America. 

(/. farinosa Kaulf. and its variety chrysophylla the silver and 
gold ferns are common in cultivation. 

(1). C. ienuifotia Sw. 8yn. 129. Rhizome creeping scaly 
short. Stipes up to 8 in. long, purple black. Frond 3 to 6 in, 
or more tri-})iiinatc, ])inuules very small deeply lol>ed to rachis 
about .25 iji. long. Sori numerous crowded nearly covering the 
lobules. 7/rt5- (^ommon on dry hanks, and in cultivated ground. 
Singajiore, (Wallich) Pulau Thin; Sungei Brih, Malacca 
(Maingay) ; Ayer Keroh, Kesang. Negri Sembilan. Perak, Ulu 
Selania (Yajip G21). Penang, Penara Bukit; Pulaa Tikus. 
Prov. AVclleslcy, Tasek Gelugur, l^nkawi, Telaj^a Tujoh (Ridley 
5(>M). Kdantan, Kota Bharu ricelields (Ridley). Distrib. 
India, Malaya, Australia, New Zealand. Native names Paku Tdor 
B’lankas; Paku Kesarn Padi; Paku Resam Lumut, 

23. Plagiogyria Kzc. 

Coriaceous ferns with the habit of Lomnria, but the capsules 
have an oblique ring, and the ha.se of the stipe is suddenly dilate 
fleshy triquetrous and furnished with large spongy glands. Species 
12, Trop. Asia, and .:Vinerica. 

(1). P. eupbhbla Kze. Bot. Zeit. 184B, p. 21. Stem stout 
woody, -Stipes 12 in. or more. Fronds sterile oblong or ovate 
lanceolate 1 to 2 feet long, 6 to 12 in. wide; pinnae subcoriaceous 
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lanceolate linear narrowed to tip, base slightly narrowed petioled 
3.5 in. long, 1 in. wide. Fertile pinnae narrow linear acuminate 

4 in. long, .1 in. wide. Hah* Mountains. Pahang, Qunong 
Tahan (Ridley 1599'2). Perak, Gunong Bubu, (Wray 3852). 
Disirih, India, Japan, Australia. 

(2). P. pycnophyUa Kunze Bot. Zeit. iv. p. 143. Stem 
erect short woody. Stipes sub 4-angled 2-furrowed above. Fronds 
1 to 2 feet or more long; pinnae sterile numerous linear acuminate, 
base broad short petioled, tip serrate, subcoriacenus 5, in. long. 
.75 in, wide; nerves conspicuous parallel, sub-coriaceous; fertile 
pinnae 3 in. long, .15 in. wide densely covered (except midrib) to- 
tip with capsules. Hah. Mountains. Perak, Gunong Bubu 5000 
to 5500 feet (Kunstler 7324) ; Gunong Inas 4000 ft. (Yapp 449). 
Pej\ang (Norris). Distrib. India, Malaya. 

24. Doryopterls Sm. 

Rhizome creeping. Frond pedately lobed or ovate or deltoid 
cordate coriaceous, nerves copiously anastomosing. SjHJcies 38. 
Tropics, chiefly American. 

(1). D. iudetts Wall. Cat. 88. Rhizome rather long covered 
with chestnut lanceate scales. Stipes black shining. Sterile fronds 
triangular with deiflexed basal lobes. Stipe 3 to 4 in. Fertile 
frond <stipe 18 in. long, frond 4 to 6 in. long and wide, cut inta 

5 to 7 lanceolate acute lobes. Sori continuous all round the edge. 
Hah. On limestone rocks. Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley 8135). 
Perak, Batu Kurau (Scortechini). Perils, Bukit Lagi, Kanga 
(Ridley 14761). Setul (14760). 

25. Histiopteris Ag. 

Rhizome far creeping. Stipes purple shining not articulate. 
Fronds bi-pinnate or tri-pinnate large simple or lobed; lowest 
pimiulae shorter than the next, stipule-like. Son linear on a re- 
ceptacle connecting the vein tips. Indusium linear of the reflexed 
edge. Species 2. Tropics. 

(1). H. iacha Sm. Hist. Fil. 205. Liiohrochia incisa Prcsl. 
Tent. 149. Scrambling glaucous fern with a long creeping rhizome. 
Stipes chestnut, glossy. Fronds distant ovate sub-coriaceous; 
pinnae 6 in. long in distant pairs, lobes free to base lanceolate 
oblong 1 in. by .25 in., base broad. Stipuliform pinnae triauguJar 
short lobed at base of branch of pinna. Sori in a line along tho 
edge of each lobe. 

‘ var. integriioHa a form with the pinnae reduced to a simple 
lobe 4 in. long by .75 in. wide or with 1 to S linear falcate lobes 
8 in. long, .6 in. wide acuminate. Hah. Mountains, both forms 
groiv together. Singapore, Tanglin, Holland road? escape. Johore^ 
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Tanjong Kupang (Ridley). Pahang, TVaser Hill (Burldll and 
Holttum). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 2363) (Wray 69 
and 99) ; Gunong Kerbau (Robinson). Distrib. All tropics. 

26. Onychium Kaulf. 

Tufted ferns. Fronds finely cut ])innatifid. Sori on a con- 
tinuous linear receptacle connecting the tijis of several nerves. 
Indusium ])arallel with tlie edge of the lobe linear pressed do^vn 
•over the edge, quite covering the under side of the lobe. Species 
•6. All tropics. 

(1). O. auratum Kaulf. Enum. 144. Stipes yellow/ or pale 
brown, 6 to 12 in. long. Sterile frond very finely cut over 12 in. 
long, 6 in. wide, 4-pinnatifid, idnnules and lobes very numerous, 
lobes very small .1 or less, fertile lobes linear .3 to 1 in. long, 
.1 in. wide, thickly covered with yellow capsules. Hah. Malay 
])en insula (Xorris). 

Xo locality given and probably cultivated. Dislrib, India, 
Burma, Malay isles, Formosa. 

27. Pterls Linn. 

Ferns with usually rather short rhizome sim]>ly to 3-])innatifid 
lobes usually linear ; nerves simply forked. Sori marginal linear 
continuous. Indugium linear covering it then spreading. Wliole 
world, Speeies numerous. 

(1) . P. tongifoUa Linn. Sp. PL 1531. Stipe 6 to 12 in. 
long pale with bro\ra linear scales at base. Fronds 12 in. to 2 
feet long 4 in. to 9 in. wide o) dong lanceolate, narrowed at both ends, 
simply ])innate, pinnae sessile 40 to Gtl, 3 to 6 in. long linear entire, 
base truncate cordate sub-coriaeeoiis. Hah. Common on walls and 
dry spots, Singapore, aqueduct near reservoir etc. dohore, Batu 
Pahat (Ridley). Malacca on the old chapel; Mount Ophir 
(Ridley). Selangor Batu Caves (Ridley ftl45). Perak, Kwala 
Dipaiig (Itidley 9549) Bukit Kupayiang, Suiigei Siput (Ridley). 
Penang (Ridley 7079 I^ady Dalhoiisio). Tringganu, Bundi 
(Itostados). iMafrili. AYlmlc w<’r]d. Naiive name Paku Uhan 
Bukit. 

(2) . P. sienophyUa Wall. Hook, and Grev. Tc. Fil. t. 130, 
P. pcUncida Presl. Rel. Ihienk, 55. var. sienophyUa Bedd. llandb. 
Ind. Ferns, 107. Rhizome short, stout, woody. Stipes 6 to 12 in. 
or more. Fronds 6 to 12 in. long, pinnate, sterile, lower pinnae 
split to near base ; pinnae^ 4, lanceolate linear undulate at edge, 6 to 
12 in, long, .5 to 1 in. wide closely nerved. Fertile narrow linear, 
lower often 2-lobed, 6 in, long, .25 in. wide. Hah. Local. 
Negri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). Perak, Gunong Inas 5600 
feet alt. (Yapp 462) ; Gunong Bubu 3000 feet alt. (Muxton). 
Penang (Korris); West Hill 2500 feet (Curtis 998, Matthew)* 
Distrib. India, Malay isles. 
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(3) . P. cretica Linn. Mant. p. 130. Stipes usually sliort 
to 6 in. or more, wiry straw-colored. Fronds 6 to 12 im 
long, 4 to 8 in. wide; pinnae few linear 3 to 6 in. long, .35 in 
(fertile) to .5 in, wide (sterile), the lowest cleftj nearly to the base* 
into 3 linear pinnules, coriaceous. Hah. Not common and usually 
a peculiar stifP grey form. J oliore, <3unong Pulai (Eidley, Hullett ) 
Selangor, Sernangkok Pass (Eidley). Perak, upper (Wray). 
Penang, Hill (Wallich 94 P. scahripes) (Lady Dalliousie). 
Lankawi, Gunong Eayah (Curtis 3381). Distnb. AVhoie world. 

(4) . P. emitarmls Burm. FI. Ind. p. 230. Ehizome short, 
woody covered with rather scanty brown scales. Stipes slender 
straw-colored, 6 to 10 in. long. Fronds about 6 in. of 5 or more 
linear or lanceolate linear pinnae, often broad unequally based 
simple or forked or tri-fid, 4 to 6 in. long, A to .18 in. wide; nerves 
forked or simple. Hah. Common in dry open spots lalang fields 
etc. Singapore gardens; Tanglin; Bukit Tirnah (Eidley) ; Pulau 
TJbin (Murton). Johore, Tanjong Bunga (Ridley 6549). Malacca, 
Bukit Panchur (Cantley) ; Selaiidor; Sungei Hiidang (Derry). 
Negri Sembilan, Soremban (Ridley 9877). Penang (Bishop 
Hose). Kedah (Kimstler 1744). Tringganu, Bundi (Eostados). 
Kelantaa, Kwala Krai (Hanill). 

var. montana. A very stunted tufted plant growing 1'0- 
tween stones in streams. Malacca, Mount Ophir (Ridley 3310). 
Kedah Peak at 3000 feet (Ridley 5165). Histrib. India, China 
Australia, Polynesia. Native name: Paku Padang. 

(5) . P, semipinn&ta Linn. Sp. PI. 1534. Tufted fern with 
thick short, rhizome. Stipes purplish angled above, 2 to 3 in. long. 
Frond 9 in. to 3 feet tall; upper pinnae linear acuminate, base 
decurrent on rachis, lower ones 6 in. long linear, .4 in. wide with 
2 to 6 lobes, 2 in. or less from the lower edge and often a small 
one at the base on the upper edge. Sori in a continuous line along 
the edges. Hah. Shady places. Malacca, Alor Gajah (Hervey,. 
Maingay). Pahang near Pekan (Ridley). Sungei XJjong 
(Hullett). Selangor, Ginting Bidai (Ridley 7838). Perak, tJlu 
Bubong (Kunstler 1W50). Kelantan, Kwala Krai (Han iff). 
Disirib. Malay isles, China, Japan. Native name : Paku Medang, 
Paku Pelandok. 

var. inaequalis P. inaeqmlis Bak. Journ. Bot. 1875, 199. 
A tall fern, stipes stout, 18 in. or more. Frond 18 in. to 3 feet long 
or more, 12 in. wide pinnate; pinnae 9 in. long with broad oblong 
lanceolate sub-acute lobes, in younger or lower fronds with the 
longest lobes on the lower side, 1.5 in. long, .5 in. wide, shorter 
lobes on the upper side and a long 3 in. terminal pinna. In big 
fronds the lobes nearly equally long, 1.75 in. long and 1.15 in. long 
respectively. Hah. Perak, MaxwelPs Hill 2500 feet (Matthew). 

China, Japan. 
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(6) . P. Dalhousiae Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 157. Large fern 
forming big tufts. Stipes stout dark brown angled 18 in. tall. 
Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 12 to IS in. wide; pinnae long with 5 
or more linear lobes on the lower edge, 3 in. long, 2.5 in. wide, 
the lowest one often again lobcd all decurrent on a broad winged 
midrib, costa prominent. Sori in a continuous line along the edge. 
Hab, Very local. Hill Woods. Malacca llulu Bclangkas {Derr} ) ; 
Bukit Besar; Mount Ophir (Tlidley 9867). (Selangor, Langat 
(Kidley 1681). Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis) ; Mount Erskine 
(Lady Dalhousie) . Vistrib. J aA a, Sumatra. 

(7) . P. GreviUeana Wall. Cat. 2680. Tufted plajit with 
stout brown stifles up to 18 in. tall, bhintly 4-angled. Frond 6 in, 
long 3 to 4 in. wide deltoid, bi-pinnate; })innae broad over 1 in. 
wide the terminal one the longest, bluntly acuminate doejdy lol-ed 
nearly to the raeliis or about half way, lobes oblong blunt. Sori 
along the edges of the lobes iwoad linear to near tlie tip. Jluh. 
Not (onimon. I'ahang, Pekan (Bidley 2163). I’erak, Tambuii 
near Jpoh (Ridley); Ciuiong Mesah, Kiiita (KunstlrT 7092), 
Kelaiitan, Kwala Krai (IJanife). Didrib. Syllud to t'hittagong. 

(8) . P. tongipinnuta Wall. Cat. 708. Tufted fern 3 foot 
tall. Stifles stout, angled af>ove. P'rond 18 in. wide, ])iimate, 
I)innao 6 in. long witli about 40 oblong linear blunt lolas cut to 
near base and <Iecurreut on midrib, 1.7 in. long, .3 in. wide 
coria(‘eous; nerves once forked from base. Sori in a broad linear 
line to the top of the lobes. Hab. Hill w(K)ds. P(‘i*ak, Sira 
Rimau base of Guiiong luavS (Vaf)p 606). Penang Hill ( Wiiliich 
708). Kelantaii, Siiiigei Keteh (Nur). Didrih. Iliinalayau 
and S. India mountains, Malay isles. 

(9) . P. quadriaurita Retz. Obs. vi. 38. A big fern. Stipes 
stout, angled brown, 2 feet tall, P'ronds over 12 in., with 6 to 12 
pairs of oblong jnnnae, 6 in. long, lowest jaiir usually bipartiti^, all 
cut down to the rachis or nearly so into narrow linear lobes about 
60 on each. Sori continuous to near the tip in a line on the edge 
of each lobe. Hab. Common and ver}^ variable in shady woods 
and forest edges. Singapore, Serangoon road (Kidley). Johore, 
Batu Pahat, Patani (Ridley). Malacca, Pulau IJndan (Cantley) ; 
Bukit Panchur. Selangor, Batu Caves (Ridley 8153) ; Petalhig. 
Perak, Tambun, Ipoh, (Ridley 9543); Coping (Kunstler 524). 
Penang, Penara Bukit (Ridley 6946. Curtis 1001). Disirib. All 
the tropics. 

The Penang Hill form is the var. Bhimoam with very narrow 
lobes. 

var. depauperata; pinnae 4 to 6 pairs, lower ones gradually 
diminishing in size, lowest simply pinnate without auricles so that 
the frond is obovate in outline, tip of pinnae sometimes long 
caudate. Perak (Kunetler 1465) fide Beddome, I haye not seen 
this, 
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var. asperula J. Smith. Stipes and main rachis generally 
red armed with short scattered spines. Perak, Gunong Pondok 
(Matthew). 

(10), Pt patens Hook. Syn. Fil. ii. 177. P. aecussata Sm. 
Journ. Bot. 3, 405. Big fern tufted. Fronds 6 to 8 feet (Knnsfcler) 
pinnate, lower pinnae hi- to tri-part ite; pinnae to IG in. long 
horizontally patent numerous deeply cut to rachis into very 
numerous linear decurrent lobes, 1.5 in. long, .15 in. wide narrowed 
to a short subacute tip; nerves all free forked from base and again 
near iip. Sori in a continuous narrow line to near the tip. Hai. 
Malacca (Hervey). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holttum). Selangor, 
Batu caves (Ridley 8G40‘) and Scmangkok Pass. Perak, Temeugoh 
(Ridley 14232) ; I^arut (Kunstler 22*39) ; doping (Kunstler 942) ; 
Kampar Marshes (Murton). Kelantan, Kw'ala Badong (Hanifl). 
Didnh. India, Malaya, Polynesia. 

(1,1). P. aquiUna Linn. Sp. PI. 1533. Rhizome stout craep- 
ing subterranean. Stipes 1 to 4 feet long, strong smooth. Fronds 
2 to 6 feet long, 1 to 2 feet broad, deltoid sub-coriaceous, upper- 
most pinnae simple, next })elow lanceolate cut into oblong blunt 
lobes, lowest long stalked with wide lanceolate pinnules cut to rachis 
in numerous lanceolate lobes; veins close conspicuous often twice 
forked. //«&. Whole peninsula in sandy lowland country. It 
occurs up to about I'OOD feet alt., and occasionally higher. It 
appeared under the remains of the huts on Ounong Tahan at MOO 
feet about 6 years after the huts were built, but is otherwise quite 
absent from our high mountain regions. 

Our variety is the A’'ar. lanuginosum in which the lobes are very 
woolly heijonth. A form occurring in Selangor, on Bukit Kutu 
3000 feet alt., is woolly on both sides as is the rachis. The same 
form was collecited in Malacca by Maingay. AVe also have the 
variety esculenta distinguished by the pinnules being more distant 
longer and narrower, in Singapore (Wallich 102) and Penang 
(Wallich), Malacca (Griffith); and Mr. Hardy found in Malacca 
a variety with very long pinnules much resembling the P. lorigera 
of Wallich. IHstrih. The bracken grows over the whole woild 
except the arctic regions and Temperate S. America. It is absent 
from our forest region but appears if the soil be sandy' very soon 
after clearance of The jungle. It has lately been separated from 
Pteris under the name of Fteridium. 

( 12 ) . P. biaurlta Linn. Sp. PI. 2, 107G. Canipteria hiaurifa 
Bedd. Ferns S. I. t. xliv. Closely resembles P. qmdrmirita in 
shape and details but rather a larger, coarser fern, with the 
, -characteristic nerve arches very conspicuous. Hal)* Singapore, 
Seraiigoon Roaxl (Ridley). Negri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). 
Penang Penara Bukit (Ridley 6946, * Norris, Kunstler 133^. 
Lankawi, Burau Bay (Ridley 15787). Kelantan, Sungei Keteli 
(Nur). 
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(13) . P. WalUchiatta kg, Eec, Sp. Gen. Pteris 69. 
Campteria WaJUchiana Moore Ind. 221. Stipes 5 to 6 feet, stont^ 
chestnut smooth land glossy. Frond very large eub-mcmbranous 
tri-pinnate lateral branches compound; pinnae numerous sessile,. 
4 to 6 in. long linear lanceolate, lobes linear-lanceolate blunt, close 
set, .5 in. long, basal nerve arched but very inconspicuous, the 
rest reticulate, ^'ocri in a thick line down each edge. Hab* Singa- 
pore, Serangoon Eoad (Eidley l’{)923). Selangor, Bukit -Kutu 
(Eidley 7836). IHairih, Java, Philippines, Polynesia. 

(14) . P. tripartita Sw. Schrad. Journ. 180-0, 67. J/lio- 

hrochia margimla Bedd. Ilanclh. 122. Erect fern with long stout 
red sfi])e. Fronds large tripartite, lateral branches ])innatc spread- 
ing, long petiolcd, pinnules 4 to 6 in. long linear oblong aenminate, 
dee]dy lolied, lobes linear-oblong falcate l)lunt, basal nerve forni'ng 
a single ('urv(‘ ])arallc] with midrib, the rest areolate. Son in broad 
baud along edges of lobes stopping short of the to}). Hah, Singa- 
])orc (Wallieb 410, Lobb). Malacca bctw'een Jasin and i^yer 
Boin])Oug (Maingay). Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidley 81 IG). 
Dindings, Brua.s (K'idley 72G8). (Vylon, Africa, xVus- 

tralia, Polynesia. 

blechneap: 


28. Blechnum Linn. 

Tufted ferns with simply junnate fronds, veins freti; fronds 
sterile and fertile similar. >Sori linear jiarallel to and touching 
tlie midrib. Tndiusium membranous distinct from frond edge. 
S])ecies over 130. Whole ’world. 

(1) . B. orientate Linn. Sj). PI. 1535. Stem short, slout^ 

erect wdtli dark brown scale,s. -Stipes 4 to 8 in. long. Fronds 1 
to 5 feet long, 6 to 36 in. ovate or oblong; pinnae 9 in. 

long, .75 in. wide linear long acuminate, bases broad slightly 
unequal. Ilah, Aer}’ common in open country. Shigapore 
(Wallich); Tanglin; Bukit Timah. Johore, Batu Pahat and 
(Tiinong Pulai. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill). Malacca 
(Griffith) ; Pulau Besar. Niegiu Semhilan, Seremban (Eidley 
9875). Selangor, Batu Oaves (Eidley). Penang, (Wallich etc.). 
Hisirib, India, Malaya, China, Australia. Native mnie: Paku 
Ular, Paku Ikan. 

(2) . B. serruiatum Kich. Act. Soc. Nat. Par. i. lit. Stem 
stout erect. Stipes 6 to 12 in. long. Frond oblong aciunimite 1 
to 2 long, 6 to 9 in. wide; pinnae linear sub-acute, edge ser- 
rulate, base broad articulate with rachis very shortly petioied, 
3 in. long, ,2-5 in. wide. Ilah. Damp open country, Singapore, 
Serangoon Bead (Eidley 10917). Malacca (Cuming* 385) ; Ayer 
Panas (Griffith) ; Ching (Derry). Pahang, Pekan (Eidley 2160a). 
Dindings, Pulau Semhilan (Eidley 3056). Distrib. Malaya, 
Australia. 
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(3) . 3. FInlaysonlanum Wall. Cat. 2172. Stem short stout 
Stipes polished, 12 in, or more. Frond 2 to 6 feet long feub* 
coriaceous; Pinnae rather distant 6 to 14 in, long, 1 to 1.75 in, 
wide linear oblong tip abruptly acuminate, base obliquely cuneate 
entire sessile. Ilab, Open country. Singapore, Clian i"5hu Kang 
(Ridley 6121); Reservoir Woods (4821). Malacca, Mount Optir 
(Wights Herb) ; Half way to Ayer Panas (Griffith) ; Sungei 
Hudang (Derry). Pahang, Tahan river (Ridley), Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8656). Penang Hill (Curtia 10G2). 
Distrib. Borneo. Papua. 

(4) . B. vestitum (Bl.) Kuhn. Ann. T>ugd. Bat. iv. 224. 
Rhizome and stipes very stout, densely covered with broad end 
large lanceolate acuminate chestnut scales. Stipes 2 feet long. 
Frond large pinnate, rachis strongly angled; pinnae sterile, 8 in. 
long 1 in. wide, linear acximinate base broad, very coriaooQiis 
Fertile linear, 4 to 6 in. long, .1 in. wide. Ilab. On high moun- 
tains 3iOOO to 70100 feet on rocks. Pahang, Gunong Tahan tllaniff). 
Perak, Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8065); Gunong Kerbau 
060'0 feet (Robinson). Distrib. Malay isles. 

29. Sadleria Kaulf. 

Stem 3 to 4 feet tall. Fronds large spreading pinnate ; nerves 
forming a series of costal iirchcs. Sori in a continuous line along 
the midrib about half its length; involucre narrow sub-coriaccous 
at first wrapped over the sorus then spreading. Species 4, all 
Hawaiian. 

(1). S. cyathaeoides Kaulf. Enum. Fil. 161. Stem and 
base of Istipe densely covered with soft slender' long acuminate 
chestnut scales. Stipes stout, 6 to 18 in. long, 9 to 18 in. wide, 
pinnate; pinnae 6 to 8 in. lopg, .5 to .75 in. wide cut to the 
rachis into very numerous lanceolate to oblong pinnules, coriaceous; 
nerves inconspicuous, II ab. Perak (Day) fide Beddome, I have 
not seen this. Distrib, t'umatra and Hawaii. 

ASPLENIEAE 

30. Neottopteris Sm. 

A large fern with large simple fronds strap-shaped forming 
a circle sub-sessile. Sori unilateral linear. Indusium, linear 
straight. Trop. Asia, about 4 species. The generic name 
Thmtinopteris is anticipated for a fossil fern. 

(1). N. nidus Sm. Hook gen, t. 113 B. I'hamnopteris Nidus 
Presl. Epimel. 68. Fronds linear-lanceolate variable in size, 
narrowed to base, coriaceous; nerves fine and parallel; jjetiole up 
to 6 in, long. Hab, Epiph^e in the damp regions. 

var. musaefollum. Fronds 6 feet long, 9 in. wide. Sori 
2.5 in. long. 
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var. phyllHidis Fronds narrow moro acuminate both ends, 
2 feet long, 2.5 to 3 in. wide. Sori 1.5 in. long. 

Both varieties are common all over the Peninsula, but 
musaefolkim is rare outside. 

This specks occurs all over the Peninsula hut U rare in the 
drier ]iarts. A crested form and forked forms occair. 

31. Asplenium Linn. 

Bliixomo creeping or erect. Stipes not articulate. Fronds 
sim,ple or divided, veins free Sori linear from the sides of veins. 
Indusia of the same shape. Whole world. Very numcroua. 

Fronds entire 

(1), A, squamuintum Bl. Enum. 174. Bhizome creeping.^ 
Fronds simple lanceolate narrowed to both ends, tip acuminate and 
often producing bulbils at the tip. Stipes usually 6 to in. long 
stout. Fronds 2.5 feet long, 3.5 in. wide ; nerves nunuTous parallel 
with no marginal vein. Sori in parallel lines from the midri!) to* 
tlic edge. Hah. Common on iOcks and stumps in \vet woods. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah; Chan Chu Kang. Johore, Batu Pahat; 
Hadji Senawi (Ridley lOOdl) : Tanjong Kupang (a curious 
branched form). Malacca (Hervey). Perak, Larut 25'00 to 4000 
feet (Kunstler G328, 6320); MaxwelFs Hill (Ridley). Kelanlan 
Sungei Ketch (Nnr), Distrib. Malay islands. 

Poor specimens of this might be mistaken for Neottopleris 
but it (loos not possess the stout marginal rib in that species, it is 
terrestrial with cr(?cping rhizome and it often has bulbils borne 
on the prolonged midrib, which is never the case in Neottopleris, 

(i). A. Scartechinii Bcdd. Handbook. Supp. p. 27. 
E])iphyte with short tufted rhizome. Fronds narrow lanceolate 
acuminate at both ends decurrent below into a stipe, 3.5 in. long 
blade 18 in. long, 1 in. wide. Sori very numerous, parallel, .25 
in. long from the broad midrib. Hab, On trees in mountain forests 
2500 to 4000 feet alt. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and ITolttum 
8776). IVrak, MaxwclFs Hill (Ridley 5186) to Gunoug Hijau 
(Curtis 1355, Kunstler, Scortechini) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 111). 

A. Maciieri Bcdd. Ferns. Handbook. Supp. i>. 27, is a simple 
form of A, vulcanicum Wight. 

(3) . A. amboinease Willd Sp. v. 3f>3. Rhizome creeping. 
Stipes 1 to 6 in. long. Fronds lanceolate sub-acute and often 
bulbiferous at tip decurrent to base, 6 to ,8 in. long, 1.75 in. wide. 
Sori parallel .3 in. long. Hab, Perak, Larut, Thaiping 
(Scortechini, Kunstler 2141). Distrib, Malay islands. 

Fronds 8imx>l7 plxmate 

(4) . A. normate Don. Prod. FI. Nep. p. 7. Tutted fern. 
Stipes numerous slender black, 4 in. long. FVond 12 in. long, 1 in. 
wide, lower edge straight entire; ui>per edge at base auricled, lowest 
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ones deflexed. Sori usually few, 4 or 5 .short linear generally 
parallel to nerves, llah. Not common in mountain forests ).^S0'0 
to 4000 feet, terrestrial.. Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13973) ; Gunong 
Tahan (Jlaiiilf). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kimstler 2705, .Mat- 
thew); Gunong Inas (Yapp 40*2). 

(5) . A, vutcanicum. (Bl.) Enuni. 17G. Terrestrial with 
.short tufted rhizome, and few stipes slender, 7 in. long. Frond of 

1 to 7 or 11, })innae 1 foot long; pinnae sub-opposite in distant 
pairs, pale green lanceolate acuminate, caudate, base sub-oqually 
cuneate edge entire or serrulate, 4 to 8 in. long, 1.75 to 3 in. wide, 
petiolules .15 or more. Sori numerous forming a line on each side 
the midrib more than half way to edge. Hob, Usually on rocks 
Johore, Batu Pahat, Patani (Eidley 13067). Negri Sembilan, Ulu 
Eeiidol (Ilolttum 9882). Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kimstler 8424) ; 
Goping (Kimstler 8130, form Mactieri) ; Lenggong (Ridley 
3421i0'). Prov. Wellesley (Kimstler 1626). Penang Penara 
Bukit (Eidley 7074. Mactier etc) Xelantan, Batu Bow, Sungei 
Keteh (Nur). 

Form a. Mactieri. A. Maclieri Bedd. Handbook Sup. 27. 
FYond reduced to a single pinna. This form occurs usually \\ith 
the fully developed form of vulcanicum, and simple fronds are often 
to be met with on plants with pinnate fronds. It cannot even be 
classi'd as a variety. The original type was described from Penang 
bill it is also common in Perak. Hab. Perak, Goping (Kuiisiler). 
Penang (Mactier, Norris). 

(6) . A. iongissimum (Bl.) En. PI. Jay. Fil. 178. Epi- 
phytic on rocks or ground. Rhizome short creeping. Stipes tufted, 
3 to 12 in. long, black. Fronds 2 to 4 (or 8) feet long linear or 
elongate lanceolate, rooting at tip. Pinnae numerous horizonlal, 

2 to 3 in. long, .4 in. wide lanceolate acuminate, edges shortly 
toothed; base truncate auricled on u})per edge or on both edges. 
Sori numerous in 2 rows oblique to midrib and two thirds distance 
to edge. IJab, Gbmnion in forests. Singapore, Mandai (Ridley 
10930) ; Bukit Timah (W8iy) ; Gardens. Malacca (Cuming 
373); St. JohnY Hill (Derry). Pahang, Pekan (Ridley)* 
Dindiiigs, Bruas (Ridley). Perak, Larut Hill (Kunstlrc 2550). 
Prov. Wellesley, Bukit Panchur. Visirib, Mascarenes to India, 
Malaya. 

(7) . A. borneense Hipok. Syn. Fil. 2*03. Rhizome stout, 
<Tpq)ing. 'Stipes 1 to 2 "in. long. Fronds oblong linear, ratlier 
stiff, 12 to 15 in. long. 1.5 to 2 in. wide. Pinnae very over-lapping 
numerous and close, rhomboid, lower edge entire curved; upj^er 
serrate crenate tip blunt, .5 in, long, ,2 in. wide, base cuneate. 
Sori few in parallel rows. Ilab. Perak, Larut (Kunstler 1998) ; 
Bujong Malacca (Curtis 3312, Eidley 9553)., Di^trib. Borneo* 
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( 8) ) . A, tenerum Forst. Prod. p. 80. Epiphyte and rock plant.. 
Rhizome short. Stij)es several, smooth, 4 to 5 in. long. i\^ond 
6 to 18 in. long, 2.5 in. wide. Pinnae oblong blunt sub-equal, 
edges shortly s'>rrato both isides, base truncate with a shoit auricle 
on upper side, terminal part of frond 1 to 2.5 in. lon'X, narrow 
lancjeolatc acuminate serrate, with sori in two lines; lower piaiiae 
with linear sori at an angle with midrib nearly to edgt-; pinnae 

1.5 to 5?. 5 in. long, .5 in. wide. Hah, Common in forests. 
Singapore, Bukit Tiinah ; Ang Mo Kio. Jobore, Batu Pahat ; TJlu 
Kahang (Ilolttum). Pahang, J'ulau Tawar. 'Selangor, Semang- 
kok Pass (Ridley) ; Cunong ITitam (Goodenough) ; Bnhit Kutu 
(Ridley 7847); Gunong Menkuang Lebah (Robinson). Perak, 
OunoTig Pondok (Murton); ^ira Rimau (Yapp 582). Penang 
(Mactior). Distrib. Ceylon, Malay isles, Rohmesia. The pinnae 
are deeply serrate in the Gunong Mcngknang Ixibali form, but 
nearly entire in some forms. 

(9) . A. lunulatum Sw. Syn. Fil. 80. Tufted fern with 
short thick rhizome. Stipes slender angled, above purple 0 to 7 in. 
long. Frond 9 in. long, 1 in. wide linear oblong. Pinnae lanceo- 
late oblong blunt very numerous crowded, lower edge ofte.a curved 
bluiit ; base broad narrowed at extreme base with rounded auricle 
on upper edge both edges coarse serrate, 1 in. long, .2 in. vdde. 
-Sori rather broad not touching midrib or edge. IJab, Not 
common. Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Ridley 16218). Perak, Max- 
well's Hill (Ridley); Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8048), 
IHsiril, Tropics both w^orlds. 

(10) , A. caudatum Forst. Prod. p. 80, Rhizome tufted. 
Stipes purple, 8 in. long. Frond 12 in. long 6 in. wide with 
upwards of 40 pinnae alternate. Pinnae lanceolate long acuminate, 
often caudate base rhomboid cuneate edge conspicuously serrate, 
especially upper ones sub-auricled above at base, 4 in. long by .4 in. 
wide; peb'olule .1 in. Sori hardly reaching to edge with short 
ones intercalated. Occasionally the pinnae have v^trong lobes on each 
“kie, often 2-toothcd. Hah. J'erak, Gunong Inaa (Yapp 568); 
Larut 3500 to 4000 feet (Kunstler 2351); Caulfield's Hill 
(Sooriechini 390). Kedah, Gunong Biiitang (Kloss). Perils, 
Bukit l-^agi (Ridley 14752). Disirib. Tropics generally. 

(11) . A* peltucidum Lam. Encyc. 305, A. hirium KaulL 
En. Fil. 169. Rhizome stout woody. Stipes stout 2 in. long, 
hairy. Frond 2 feet long, 4 in. across to 4.5 in., lanceolate, the 
lowest pinnae very short and round, upper ones lengthening to 

2.5 in. long, sub-coriaceous lanceolate acuminate seirate on both 
edges, base cuneate with a large auricle on upper edge. Sori over 
20 at an acute angle with midrib. Hab. Johore, foot of Gunong 
Pulai (Matthew); Pahang, Tahan river (Ridley). Negri Sem- 
bilan, Bukit Tangga (Nur). Perak, Larut '(Kunstler 2713); 
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Maxwells Hill (Matthew). Penang (Lady Dalhousie) ; Govern- 
ment Hill. Kelantan, Snngei Keteh (Nur). Distrib. India, 
i'hina, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

var. subavenium Hook- Sp. Pil. iii. 143. Stipes very hairy 
as is rachis with black hairs, fronds VI in. long, 1.5 in. wide of 
the shape of the t>^)e bnt pinnae short, broad and blunt, almost 
entire, a few serrations at tip. Sori foAV and rather broader, and 
much shorter. IJah, Penang (Maetier). Perak, Maxwell’s Hill 
(Matthew). 

1 have little doubt that this in an odd form of A, pdlucidtim, 

(12) . A. dimidistum Sw. Prod. 129. Sti])es tufted, 4 to 9 
in. long, black. Fronds 6 in. (to 2 ft.), 3-8* in. wide, pinnae 
shortly petioled lanceolate long acuminate, base euneate rhomboid, 
edges serrate, coriaceous, the 2 sides unequal ; nerves very oblique, 
(conspicuous, 1.5 in. long, .5 in. w'ide or bigger, 11*20 pairs. 
Sori in long irregular lines nearly to margin. 11 ab. Not common 
in forests. Singapore, Bukit Timah (Hullett). Perak, Hot 
Springs near Ipoh (Curtis 3372). Distrib, South Africa, 
Mascarenes, India and Polynesia. 

Beddiomie suggests that this is a variety o*f A, falcatum, which 
it probably is, but I have not seen typical A, falcatum here. 

(13) . A. macraphyiium Sw. Syn. Fil. p. 77 and 261. 
Besembles A, falcatum but has much bigger pinnae. Stipes 
slender, 6 to 12 in. long in big plants, stout. Frond typical, over 
12 inches with 15 to 17 pinnae, in alternate pairs, lanceolate 
acuminate, base euneate, edge serrate, 6 in. long, 1.75 in. wide; 
petiolule .15 in. long. Sori in very numerous linear Tons. Uab. 
Ro(*ks and Trees. Singapore, Pulau Ubin (Kunstler); Sungei 
Buluh ; Bukit Timah. Malacca (Grithth, Cuming 375). Selangor, 
Batu Caves. Negri -Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi. Perak (Sc or- 
techiiii) Province Wellesley, Bukit Panchur. Penang, Bukit 
Erskine (Curtis); Balik Pulau (RidLy) (Wallich. A. uyophyllum 
•coll. Porter, no. 1927). Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur). 

var. iaiius Dwarf plant 8 in. tall, fertile fronds tripiunate; 
pinnae oA^ate-laiiceolate, 3 in. long, 1.5 in, wide; sterile fronds 
simple ovate, 3.5 by 1.75. II ab, I’erak, Kiiita River (Kunstler 
411) Penang (Kunstler 14G7). 

This has larger pinnae than A. falcatum but is I think nearer 
til at than A, macro phyllum. 

(14) . A. psradoxum Bl. Fil. Jav. 179. A. zamioides Hook. 
Sp. Fil. iii. 114. Rhizome woody creeping, stout. Stipes not 
tufted, often scaly, 4.5 to 8 in. long, stout. Fronds 12 in. long, 
with 7 to 19 ])innae terminal oblong-rhomboid large, laterals 
oblong rhomboid subacute to acuminate, base euneate 2.26 
to 4 in. long, 1 to 2 in. wide, edges entire or very nearly so, some- 
what fleshy. Sori few and nearly reaching to midrib, chiefly on 
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the upper three or four pinnules. II ab, Perak, Bujong Malacca 
(Curtis 3373). (Kunstler 7161). Penang (Lorrain, Maeticr). 
Lankawi, Gunong Eaya (Ilanif? J5485). Didrib. Malay islands. 

(15). A. perakense Matthew and Christ, Journ. Linn. Son. 
xxxix. 214. Epiphytic; rhizome thick covered with roots. Stipes 
8 in. long, black shining; rachis above pale green. Frond 12 in. 
long, 3 in. wide; pinnae eoriaceons (firmly ehartaoeous) numerous 
2*0 ( to 30) on eacli side, 1.5 in. long, simply pinnatifid ; auricle 
(l)asal upper lobe) large, touching the rachis, lobes cuneate, blunt, 
tip crosi.*; nerves and sori flabollate. Sori numerous, flab. 
Mountains. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holttum). Perak, Thaiping 
Hills, (lunong llijau (Matthew). 

(IG). A. mon&tiihes Linn. Mant. 130. Ehizonie short, 
stout, creeping. Stipes black purple G to 7 in. long. Frond 
narrow-linear, G to 0 in. long, 1,1 in. wide; pinnae about 40 v^rv 
close set, sessile oblong, lower edge straight, tip rounded. Upper 
'Oclge lobed shortly, lobes rounded, .3 in. long, .12 in. wide. Sori 
elii])tic-lin(*ar one or two on a pinna gemeraliy near the hover edge, 
up to 4 on the lower edge and tip. Jndusium rather broad. Hab. 
Woods on high mountains, l^ahang, Woods of Teku, Gunong 
Tahan at 5500' ft. (Kidley 15990). Dislrib. Madeira, Azores, 
Africa, South America and Polynesia. 

1 am quite unable to separate this from typical monanihes 
in sj)ite of its extraordinary distribution. 

(17). A, heteroc&rpum Wall. Cat. 218. Rhizome creeping. 
Stip(\s rather distant, slender, dark brown or purple, 6 to S in. 
long. Fronds 12 to 24 in. long; pinnae membranous about 40, 
oblong, lower edge entire straight, upper edge and tip many lobed 
segments ))ilobed. Sori short, broad on the lobes. Ilab. Sungei 
I^jong (liullett). Didrib. India, China, Malaya. 

{1<S). A. unil&terate Lam. Encrc. ii. 305. A. lesectum 
Hook. Syii. Fil. 210. Jthizome creeping subterranean. Stipes 
rath(T distant, slender or moderately istoiit, 6 to 9 in. long, black. 
Frond 6 to 8 in. lojig, 2 to 3 in. wide; pinnae oblong subsessile 
liorizontal .5 to 1.75 in. long, .2 to .4 in. wide, lower edge straight 
or slightly curved, upper edge bluntly toothed to tip and halfway 
along lower edge, base straight truncate ])arallel to rachis ; nerves 
sim])le or forked.. Sori oblong, few to ten towards the tip on loth 
sides short. JIab. Common in Forests. Pahang, Tahan river; 
Fraser Hill (Holttum). Malacca, Jeram Xyalas (Derry). Negri 
Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur). b'elangor, Batu Caves (var. udum 
Ridley 8286) ; Semangkok Pass; Ginting Bidai (7846 var udum). 
Perak, Gunong Batu Futih (Wray 101j5), Temengoh (Ridley 
14228). Thaiping Hills, Cottage (Hervey). Kelantan, Kampong 
Parit (Haniff). Dislrib. Africa, India, Malaya, Japan, Polynesia. 

(19). A. Belatifferl Kze. Bot. Zeit. 1848, 176. Rhi/ome 
jshort stout, erect. Stipes erowdeU 4 to 6 in. long, flattened up- 
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wards. Fronds 12 in. long, 3.5 to 4 in. wide often bnlbiferous at 
tip; pinnate. Pinnae 1.75 in. long cut to the winged raehis into 
about 20 linear lobes ,2 in. long and .05 in. wide, lowest pair 
forked. Sori solitary on the lobes, llah. Hill districts in forest. 
Perak, Gnnong inas (Yapp 412); Thaiping Hills (Kunsiler,. 
Wray). Penang Hill (Fox, Norris). IJistrib, Java, Sumatra^ 
Borneo. 

I*ronds 2 to 3-pinnate. 

(20). A. cuneatum Lana. Encyc. ii. 309. Stipes tufted 8 
to i9 in. long, dark brown or black. Fronds 12 to 18 in. long, 4.5 
in. wide, lanceolate; pinnae lanceolate about 40* acnnainate staiked; 
pinnules obcnneate rounded at tip, lowest one lobed, upper ones 
simple, all bluntly toothed, .25 in. to .4 in. long, .2 to .25 in. 
wide. Sori 3 to 5 radiating from base. Indusium rather broad. 
Ilah. Local in mountain forest. Perak, Bujong Malacca (Ridley 
9546) at S^^OiO ft. alt; Thaiping Hills (Bishop Hose). DisUib. 
Tropics generally. 

var. affine. 4. affinis Sw. in Schrad. Journ. 18i>(>, 56, 

Similar to A, cuneatum but the pinnules distant 1.25 in. long 
and cut into cuneate lobes to the raehis, the lobes .4 in. long, .12 
in. wide. Hab, Larut, 2800 to 3500 ft. alt. (Kunstler). IHsirib. 
Mascarenes, Ceylon, Borneo, Potynesia. 

I doubt if this is anything hut a finely cut form of A. 
cuneatum, 

('21). A. bulbiferum Forst. FI, Ins. Austr. Prod. 80. 
Stipes tufted 6 to 12 in. long, scaly near the base and sometimes 
hairy. Fronds 1 to 4 ft. long, oblong to ovate lanceolate, 2 to 
3 pinnate ; pinnae many, often bulbiferous, the largest 8 in. long, 
2 in. wide, cut into many lanceolate pinnules of numerous oblong 
lobes. Sori about 6, ellipsoid, rather large. Hab, Penang, 
(Hance). Distrib, India, Africa, Australia, New Zealand, South 
America. 

A common garden plant probably cultivated only in Penang. 
No one else has seen it wild in our area. 

(22). A. nitidum Sw. .Syn. 84. 280. A large tufted fern 
epiphytic. Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long, 12 in. 
or more wide bipinnate, primary pinnae 6 to 9 in. long, lanceolate 
2 to 3 in. wide cut to raehis into numerous, secondary pinnae with 
numerous flabellate cuneate or lanceolate pinnules toothed on both 
edges. Sori numerous. Hab, Not rare, on rocks and trees. 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Wallich <214, A, pulchellum), Johore, 
Gunong Pulai (Hullett) ; Pulau Tiuman; Hadji Senawi, Batu 
Pahat (Ridley 10965). Pahang, Tahan river; Fraser Hill 
(Burkill). Malacca (Cuming 376, Griffith). Selangor, Batu 
Caves (Ridley 8144). Perak, Goping (Kunstler 432 and 8180 var.. 
obtusatum). Penang (Curtis). Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur).. 
Distrib, Indo-Malaya. 
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Tins very handsome fern is very variahk in the form of 
pinnules and the amount of cutting. 

A, spathulaium-Bak, Ann. Bot. 8, p. 124, Malacca, according 
to van lioscnborg. 1 have awn no specimen, a Sumatran species. 

32. DIplazium Sw.’ 

Ferns resembling Asplenium but the sori are often double, 
each with a linear indusium, one opening interiorly the other 
exteriorly. All tropics, numerous. 

Fronds simple. 

(1) . />. subserratuitt Bl. Enum. p. 174. Rhizome long, 
creeping. Stipes slender 4 in. to 9 in. long. Frond membranous 
12 to 18 in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide narrowed gradually at base, 
tip subcaudate, edges sinuate eremite; nervt^s fascicled forked, 1 
to 3 of the outer ones bearing linear sori, frequently with double 
indusia. JIah, Mountain district^?. Pahang, Telom (Ridley 
13974) ; Fraser Hill (Burkill). .Selangor, (riniing Bidai. Perak, 
Thai ping Hills 2 to 350*0 ft. alt. (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca 
(Kunstlcr 7121); Temengoh (Ridley 14225) Penang, MonioPs 
Road ((’urtis 570, Mactier.) iHsirib. Java. 

Fronds pinnate. 

(2) . D. chlorophyltum Bak. Journ. Bot. 1885, p. 104. 
Stipes tufted pubescent, 6 im. long. Fronds oblong-lanceolate 
simi)ly pinnate 12 in. long, 3 in. wide or more, green on both sides, 
Tftchis pubescent, lower pair abruptly deflexed. Pinnae about 
20 on a side close-set lanceolate sessile acute, crenulate, base auri* 
ded 1.5 to 2.5 in. long ,5 in. or less wide; nerves deeply forked. 
JSori little short of midrib and margin. Ilab. Penang, Penara 
Bukit (Curtis 1267), DisMb. Formosa and China. 

Probably a variety of D. iomentosum. 

(3) , D, pallidum Bl. Enum. Fil. Java. 175. Rhizome 
subterranean black. Stipes distant 12 in. long, rather stout, scaly 
liairy at base. Fronds 1.5 feet long, 12 in. wide simply pinnate 
pale green when dry; pinnae lanceolate acuminate minutely 
serrate spinulose, base slightly oblique 4.5 to 6 in. long, .5 in. 
wide ; nerves conspicuous forked from base. Sori numerous borne 
on the lower simple braneli. Indusium not double or only rarely 
so. flab. Singapore, Toas. Pahang, Tahan River (Ridley 2167), 
Sungei Ujong (Hullett). Perak, TTlu Temengoh (Ridley 14209) ; 
MaxwelPs Hill (Ridley), Penang, Penara Bukit (Curtis 12o8). 
Distrib, Burma and Malay isles. 

(4) . Z). bstttamease Bl. Enum. Fil. 191. Rhizome creep- 
ing. Stipes stout, 12 in. long. Frond simply pinnate 9 to 12 in. 
long. Pinnae ovate-lanoeolate acuminate, base round entire except 
the serrate tip, 3 to 5 on each side with a terminal one 5 to 9 
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in. long, 2.5 in. wide, shortly up to .25 in. petioled, stiff coriaceous ; 
nerves pinnate. Sori slender irregular very numerous, from near 
or at the midrib to near the edge with interspersed shorter ones. 
Hal. Common in forests. Singapore (Hullett, Lobb). Johore, 
Gi;nong Pantai (Kunstler, 235). Pahang, Fraser Hill (Holttum). 
Malacca, Ayer Kerch and Ayer Panas (Ridley 10786). Selangor, 
Ginting Peras (Ridley 7031, 783); Menuang Gasing (Kloss). 
Perak, I>arut Hills; Batang Padang; Thaiping (Kunstler); 
Waterloo (Curtis 1361). Penang (Mactier, Wallich 194). Kelan- 
tan, Sungei Keteh (Nur). Distrib, India, China, Mala^’a, 
Polynesia 

The pinnae are rather broader in the common lowland form 
than in the Indian one. 

var. Lohbi&num Racib. Pinnae narrow lanceolate 8 in. 
long, 1 in. wide, strongly serrate, petiole .25 in. long. TIah, 
Mountains at 3000 to 4000 feet. Selangor, BuJcit Kutu (Ridley 
7844). Perak, Gunong Kerbau (Robinson). Distrib. Java, 
Philippines. 

(5) . D. xiphophyttum Bak. Chr. Ind. 241. Stipes stout 
with numerous linear acuminate scales at base over '2 feet tall. 
Frond 2.5 feet long simply pinnate; pinnae lanceolate long 
acuminate sinuate and dentate along edge, base broad or Aery 
shortly narrowed midrib stout, 9 in. long, 1.25 in. wide, veins 
forked from base. Sori broad linear from midrib to edge with short 
intermediate ones from edge inwards. Indusium narrow linear 
double. Hab, Perak, 3000 feet. Thaiping Hills (Bishop Hose); 
Distrib, Borneo. 

(6) . D. iarutense Bedd. Handbook Supp. p. 38. Rhizome 
erect. Stipes crowded 12 in. long. Fronds linear lanceolate, 12 in. 
long, 1.5 to 2 in. wide broadest at base narrowing to a lobed and 
serrate acuminate point, simply pinnate ; pinnae oblong base broad 
truncate and auricled on upper edge, tip quite round, slightly 
erenate, sub-coriaceous, .75 in. long, .4 in. wide; veins simple or 
lowest ones forked. Sori lowest one usually double, the others 
with simple indusium reaching from the midrib to edge. Hab. 
Perak, Larut (Hills) 1800 feet alt, (Kunstler 1903). 

(7) . Z). crenato-serratum (Bl) Moore Tnd. 121, 325. D. 
porrectum Wall. Cat. 204. Stem erect rather woody. Stipes 
rather slender 6 to 7 in, long. Fronds 8 to 10 in, long, simply 
pinnate deltoid oblong; pinnae 1.5 to 3 in. long, .4 to .75 in. wide 
lanceolate, base broad auricled above, serrate, nerves patent, pinnate 
in auricles others forked. Sori on the basal nerve branch from 
midrib to edge. Indusium double mostly. Hab. Common in 
woods in rather dry spots. Singapore, Chan Chu Kang (Ridley 
4399) ; Garden Jungle ; Holland Road (5700). Johore, Batu Pahat 
(Ridley 10978); Gunong Pulai (3751). Malacca, Batu Tiga 
(Derry 985),; Ayer Panas (16) ; ITyalas (Hervey). Pahang, Tahan 
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river (Ridley). Negri Sembilan, Ounong Angsi (Ridley 868); 
ITlu Bendol (Holttum). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8648). 
Perak, Larut (Knnstler 2255); Ulu Kal (10503) and Batang 
Padang; Gnnong Kerbau 5000 feet (Robinson); Gapis Pass 
(Curtis 136'0). Penang West Hill (Curtis 1000). Kedah Peak 
(Ridcly). Disirib, Malay isles. Native name: Paku Naga. 

(8) . jD. Japotilcum Tlmnb. FL Jap. 334. Rhizome creeping 
or sub-erect. Stipes up to 18 in. long, pubescent or glabrous. 
Protids herbaceous 8 to 18 in. long, 6 to 8 in. wide, deltoid to 
lanoeolato, rachis and costa more or less woolly. Pinnae 6 to 12 
on each side cut half way to a rachis or quite down to it; lobes 
nearly entire, tip toothed, round or falcate; nerves pinnate, sori 
from near midrib to near margin. Hab, Perak, MaxwelFs Hill 
3iOOO feet (Matthew) not -seen. 

(9) . D, sorzogonense Presl. Tent 114. Stipes rather stout 
12 in. or more, scaly at baae often on rachis. Frond up to 16 
in. long eimply pinnate; pinnae numerous sessile or sub-sessile 
oblong lanceolate, 6 to 8 in. long, 1 to 1.25 in. wide cut down into 
oblong parallel sided blunt lobes, nearly to base, toothed at the tip 
.16 to .2*0- in. wide. Sori short radiating from the central con- 
spicuous nervule of the lobe. Hab. Singapore, Selitar (Ridley 
6557); Bukit Timah (Kunstlor 334). Pahang, Tahan River. 
Malacca (Maingay). Selangor, Kwang (Ridley »S432). Perak, 
Kinta (Kunstler 7151) ; Gunong Hijau (Matthew). Penang 
(Lady Dalhousie, Hullett) (Wallich Asplenium parallelum), 

Yar. major Bedd, Handbooic Supp. 40. Stipes 2.5 feet long. 
Fronds 4 to 6 feet. Pinnae coriaceous 1 foot long, 2 lo 2.5 in. 
wide or leas, lobes cut down nearly to base, oblong linear, toothed 
the whole length. TJah, Mountains. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Ridley 15991). Perak, Gunong Bubu (Kunstler 7403). 

(10) . D. prescottianum Wall. Cat. 235, resembles B. 
sylvaiicum but tlie frond is smaller, the pinnae narrow lanceolate 
acuminate hardly lobed except at the base, where there are 2 or 
3 distinct rounded lobes; petioles rather long. Tlab. Singapore 
(Wallich 235) ; Kranji (Murton). Penang (Norris). 

(11) . D. tomentosum Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 234, Tufted fern 
wutli short stout stem. Stipes 4 to 5 in. long, dark brown slender. 
Fronds deltoid lanceolate 6 to 9 in. long. Pinnae 1.5 to 2.5 in. 
long, lower pair deflexed, .25 to .3 in. wide, narrow oblong often 
falcate, base truncate auricled above, edge crenulate serrate to 
shortly lobed often half way to rachis, sub-coriaceous, main 
rachis pubescent and nervules beneath hairy, pinnate 3 to 1 on each 
side. Sori long. Hah. Common in lowland forest, Singapore, 
Bukit Timah. Malacca (Griffith, Maingay). Negri Sembiian, 
Bukit Sulu (Cantley); Gunong Tampin (Holttum). Selangor, 
Labu river; Petaling; Menuang Casing (Kloss). Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Hervey) ; Ulu Bubong (Kunstler) ; XJlu Temengoh (Ridley 
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14224); Giinong Inas 40'00 feet alt (Yaj)p) ; Goping (Kunstler 
658). Penang, Penara Eukit (Curtis 1267). Distrib» Burmah, 
Malay isles. 

D. iomenfosum varies a little in tlic cutting of the pinnae. 
I found a form on the Thaiping hills, Perak with tlie lobes cut 
narrow linear-oblong to the midrib in the lower pinnae (No. 
11428). 

(12) . Z>. speciosum Bl. Enum. 193. Sttmi erect projecting 
a})oyc ground level. Stipes tufted 12 in. long from a stout woody 
rhizome with numerous scales at the base. Frond 1 to 2 feet long 
simply pinnate ; pinnae 9 iu. long, .75 in. wide, lanceolate with 
a long serrate point, lobes oblong rounded, cut about half Avay down, 
.25 in. wide. Sori rather short ladiating on the pinnaie nerves. 
Tfah, Common in woods. -Singapore, llescrvoir Woods (Eidley 
12562) ; Tanglin (Murton) ; Serangoon Eoad (Eidley 8937). 
Johore, Gunong Pulai (Eidley 12130) ; Gunong Larnbak (Holttum 
9386). ‘Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill). Malacca (Maingay, 
Cuming 390) ; Mount Ophir (WighPs Herb.) ; Ayer Panas (Derry). 
Selangor, Batu (’aves. Dindings, Gunong Timgul (Eidley 7273). 
Penang (Wallich A, acuminatum). Kedah Peak (Eidley 5166). 
IHsirib. India, Native name: Paku Kijang. 

Eeferred by Clarke to 1). sylvaiicum as a form and perliaps 
it is. This set of Diplazium is very difficult to break up. 

(13) . D. latifolium Don. Prod. FI. Nep. 8. Stem eiect 
stout; petiole long. Frond bipinnate, 6 to 8 feet long, 3 to 4 feet 
wide. Pinnae (secondary) lanceolate acuminate 3.5 in^ long, 1 in. 
wide cut down about half way into oblong blunt lobes, more or less 
crenate or serrate. Sori narrow. TIab. Mountains. Malacca 
(Griffith). Selangor, Batu Caves (Matthew); Eawang (Ridley 
7843); Semangkok Pass (8652). Perak, Goping (Kunstler 435) 
and IJlu Kerling (8797) ; Gunong Bubu (8420) ; (Junong Kerhau 
(Eobinson) ; Ulu Temengoh (Eidley 12411). Distrib. India, 
Malaya, Australia. 

Young plants have often simply pinnate leaves ami then can 
hardly be separated from D. sylvaiicum. 

(14) . D. asperum Bl. Enum. 195. Stem 4 to 16 in. tall, 

3 to 4 in. through. Stipes with dense brown fibrillose scales at 
top. Stipes 32 in. long. Fronds 3 to 4 feet long, 2 feet Avide 
bipinnate with 8 to 9 primary pinnae ; secondary pinnae 2 to 4 in. 
long oblong cut down nearly to rachis, lobes .25 in. long, .12 in. 
AAude numerous tip serrate ; nerves about 6 ; fiori in 2 oblique rows. 
Hab. Hill forest by streams, Pahang, Telom (Eidley 13978); 
IvAvala Tahan (2400); Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum 8844). 
Malacca (HerA^ey). Negri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Nur), 
Perak, Ulu Temengoh (Eidley 14206) ; Ulu Bubong (Kunstler 
30849) and Goping (534). Penang, BalikJ Pulau (Curtis), 
Distrib. India, Malaya. 
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33. Anisogonium Presl. 

Tufted ferns. Leaves entire or pinnate ; nerves anastomosing 
6ori resembling those of Diplazium. Species about 10, Tropical 
Asia. 

(1) . A. cordifoUum Mett. Fil. Hort. Lips. p. 74, t, 12, 
f. 6. Fronds entire oblong ovate cordate, coriaceous or pinnate with 
5 lobes, the top one much the largest; lobes narrowed at the base 
tip acuminate, 8 in. long, 4 in. wide, , or in pinnate form 6 hu 
long, 2 in. wide. Stipes about 9 in. long. Nerves close very 
numerous anastomosing copiously on the edge. Sori long narrow 
very abundant reaching nearly to the edge. ]fab. Common in 
the south. Low country to ^800 ft. 'Singapore, Bukit Timah (Ridley 
5867). Selangor, Kixala Imrapur. Negri Sembilan, Kupayiang 
(Cantley). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Hervcy, Murton) ; Gunong 
Inas 4890 feet (Yapp) ; iBatang Padang District (Kunstler 7869). 
Penang (Norris, Wallich) ; Penara Bukit ((urtis). THstrih. 
Malay islands, Native name: Paku Tunjok Langit. 

(2) . A. tineolatum Mott. Fil. Hort. Lips. 74, t. 11, i. 5. 
Stipe stout aealy l)clow, 6 to 9 in. long. Frond pinnate (rarely 
simple) pinnules 10 to 12 coriaceous, ovate lanceolate acuminate 
sessile, base rounded or very slightly narrowed, terminal one 
largest, 4 to 6 in. long, 1.25 to 2 in. wide often bulbilliferous 
at the base of pinnules; nerves in clusters of 4 to 8 numerous. 
Sori numerous irregular to near the edge. JTah, Not rare; in 
wet mountain woods in north chiefly. Pahang, Fraser Hill 
(Burkill and Ilolttum 8799). Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler 
2160, 2165, 6274) ; Gunong Batu Putih (Kunstler 8026) ; Gunong 
Inas 4600 feet (Yapp) ; Ulu Temengoh (Ridley 14229). Penang 
Hill (lx)rraine, llnllett). Distrib, Malay islands. 

Recorded in books from Malacca but I have never seen it from 
there. 

(3) . A. decussatum Presl. Tent. Pterid. 115. A fine big 
fern. Stipes stout muricate. Fronds 2 to 4 feet long with 
numerous pinnae about 12 in. long and 3 in. wide, oblong, lobed 
with short round lobes ; nerves conspicuously pinnate with about 
8 pairs of very narrow linear sori. TTab. Mountain forests, local. 
Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13970). Perak, Thaiping Hills at 5000 
feet (Curtis 1359) BirclPs Hill (Day) and Gunong Hijau. 

(4) . A. heieraphleblum Mett. Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 243, 
Stipes grey usually scaly all over. Fronds 12 to 18 in. long, 8 to 9 
in. broad ; pinnae opposite 6 to 8 pairs, terminal portion pinnatifid 
lower ones S to 4 in. long, edge undulate or shortly lobed, tip 
acute, base broad sessile on raehis and often decurrent, thin her- 
baceous ; veins pinnate anastomosing towards the lower part. Sori 
oopious short oblong. Hab, Pahang, Telom (Ridley 13971). 
Distrib. India, and China. 
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(5). A. esculentum Prcsl. BeL ITaenk, i. p. 45, Tufted 
plant with short stout stem. Fronds bipinnate rather flaccid, 3 
to 4 feet long, lower pinnae 12 to 18 in. long, 6 to 8 in. wide, 
pinnules oblong acuminate shallowly lobed on edge, base truncate, 
3.5 ill. long .4 in. wide; nerves fine much pinnate, 6 to 10 on a 
lobe, with short sori op all the lateral veiiilets. Ilah, Common in 
damp woods and in open country by water courses. Singapore, 
very abundant in ditches, Bukit Tiniah Road. Pahang, Pulau 
an is, Pahang river (Ridley). Selangor, Dusun Tua (Ridley 
7803). Is-egri Sembilan, Seremban. Perak (Scortechini). 
Kelantan, Kwala Liniau Kipis ( Nur). Setul, Rajah Wang 
(Ridley 14759). Distrib, India, Malaya, China. Native name: 
l^iku Anjing; Use. Valued as a pot-herb. 

34. Hettiidtctyum Presl. 

Resembles AspUnium but the veins anastomose only close to 
the edge. Species 2 Asiatic. 

(1). H. P Inlay soniattutn Hook. Syn. Fib 245. Fern with 
the habit and appearance of Asplenium macrophyllum. Stipes 6 
to 9 in. long, frond 12 in. long, 6 to 8 in. wide occasionally simple 
and entire; pinnae 2 to 0 opposite pairs, 4 to 8 in. long, lanceolate, 
very acuminate; base long narrowed petioluled, texture leathery; 
veins flabellate very oblique anastomosing at edge. Sori very 
oblique, 1.5 to 2 in. long. llah. Penang (Wallich 191 Herb. 
Hook.) Perak (simple form) (Scortechini). Distrib. Bengal, 
Assam. 


ASPIDIEAE. 

35. Phegopteris Fee. 

Ferns with the habit of lAslraea, but with no indusium. 
Fronds simply pinnate to decompound. Sori round usually medial 
on the veins. Tropics and temperate regions numerous, 

i5olh tlie 2 species given below may prove to be Lasrtreas. Bed- 
dome says of Kingvi ^^it may be a Ijastrea/’ but he has not been 
aide to 1111(1 indusia, and Wright thinks he can see indusia on my 
specimen from Telom, The presence of an indusium wouW put 
tlicm in Lnsirea, 

(1). P. KlagI Bedd. Handbook Supp. 84. Fronds large 
tripinnate quadri-piiinatifid. Stipes stout scaly at base piiuiac 1.5 
ft. long, rather remote ; secondary pinnae sulj-r(*mote in pairs, 4 to 
(> in. long, lanceolate acuminate, cut down to the rachie or nearly 
so into oblong or obovate oblong broad-based blunt lobes, rather 
deeply acutely lobulate, about .5 in. long, .25 in. wide, midrib 
sparsely hairy; veins forked. Sori medial at the fork. Uab. 
Mountains at lOOO to 1500 feet. Perak, Laxut (ICunstler). Aa- 
tnb. Java. 
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(2). P. iaserpitilfolia Scort. in Bcdtl. Journ. Bot. 25 (1887) 
824. Stem short ascenrlin^^ Stipes tufted, 12 to 16 in. long, 
slender scaly tf>warrls l^ase. Fronds tri-pi-nnhte deltoid-ovate, 12 
in. long, 6 in. wide; pinnae lower, 4 to 6 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide; 
secondary pinnae 1 to 2 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide, pinnules ovate 
o})long round, .3 to .6 in. long, obliquely truncate unequal at base. 
A'eins pinnate in eacli lobule. Sori terminal fiiirly large one or two 
on the lowest veirilet of the lolie. JIah, Mountain forests rare, 
Perak (Scortechini). Palumg, Tolom (Pidley) ; Fraser Tlili 4W() 
to 4370 feet (Burkill and llolttum 8708). 

Excluded Species 

P. (ippcndimlaia (Wall. Penang No. 340) fide Eosenherg. 
The Penang plant in Ifcrb. Wall, is a Nephrodiitm, 

P. cruJfescrns Sin. Hist. Fil. 233. There are two sheets in 
Herb. Xcw written up ‘‘Malacca (Griditli)’^ much resembling 
some from Mishmoe (Griflith). I liave seen no more of this 
plant from the Malay Peninsula and presume* that the specimens 
are wrongly localised. 

36. Dictyopteris Presl. 

Ferns with the liabit of Aspidiurn but no indusium. Frond 
broad simply pinnate or palmate; veins copiously anastomosing with 
or without free veinlets. Disirib. Indo-Malaya. Ohrisitensen puts 
them under Afipidinm. 

(1) . D. Barheri Tlooh, Sp. Fil. v. p. 100. Stipls tufred, 
6 to 12 in. long, slightly K-aly lat the base. Fronds ])almately 
lobed or pinnate with a largo acuminate terminal segment; pinnae 
1 to 4 pairs, oblong-lanceolate 4 to 6 in. long, 1 in. Mude, entire 
to widely (*renulate, lowest j)air with a long lanceolate lobe from 
base on lower e<lge subcoriaceous ; areoles large and regular, many 
free veinlets. Sori abundant, chiefly in 2 rows along tlie veinlets 
and on the ti])S of free veinlets. Ihth, C ommon in woods in the 
south. Singa])ore, Bukit Tiuiali (Murton). Selangor, Ptawang, 
Penang (Wallieh, Seemann). 

(2) . D. diffortnis ]\Ioure Tnd. 90. 71. irregularis PtcsI. 

Hook. Sp. Fil. V. 10 h Big plani with tufted stout stipes on an 
ascending caudex. Siijx^ 4 in. to 1.5 foot long with black s^tac\}us 
scales at the base. Fronds subcoriaceous '])iiiiiate. Pinnae 
numerous 6 to 12 in. long, 1 to 3 in. wide, shortly petiolate, oblong 
acuminate, lowest pair unequally bilobed. All more or less deeply 
lobed to within .25 in. from midrib, lolx's blunt or acuminate, 
entire to crenulate serrate at tip. Xcim anastomosing copiously 
forming long areoles with fiXH 3 veins. Sori dorsal, on the veinlets, 
rarely on free ones, copious. Hah. Forests, common. Singapore, 
Bukit Timah (Murton, Norris), Malacca (Hervey, GriiSth). Pa- 
hang, Tanjong Antan, Pahang river, Negri Sembilan, Seremban 
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(Cantley). S^jlangor, S<jmaiigkok Pass. Porak (Scortechmi). 
Penang (Maingay). -DtVnJ. Burma, Malaya. Native name. Pakxr 
Siar. 

(3) Z). subdecvrrens v. A. Tan Eoeenlverg, Malayan Perm, 

p. 514. Stipes dark red brnra, naked. Fronds 20 in. long, 10 in. 
wide, elliptic pinnate, pinnae 5 pa rs, lowest pair stalked deltoid, 
acuminate obliquely lanceolate forked at base below, terminal pinna 
large rhomboid, base narrowed, trilobed, lowest lobes large, central 
lobe trilobed, a large central ovate part and 2 small lateral lobes. 
Areolae large with rarely a few free veinlets. Sori in 2 to 4 rows 
between the main veins. Hab. Singapore, a(JCording to llosenberg. 
I have not seen it. 


37. Stegtiogramme Bl. 

Terrestrial fern; rhizome short, stout. Stipes long. Fronds 
pinnate, lobes of sterile fronds broader than those of fertile fronds; 
veins parallel running to margin, veinlets of contiguous groups 
uniting. Son linear-oblong. Species 3. Malaya, Poljuiesia. 

Eesembles Gonioptcris except for its linear sori. 

(1) S. aspldioides Hook. Sp. Fil. v. 150. Stipes 18 in. long, 
stout. Frond'S hairy on both sides especially on the veins; rachis 
hairy; pinnae oblong or ovate lanceolate, vSubacute, base broad 
dentate, sterile ones 2 in, long, .75 in. wide, fertile ones 1 in. long 
.5 in. wide, veins 6 to 6 pairs, 2 to 5 lower ones uiiited with an 
excurrent spurious vein reaching to the sinus. Sori on all the 
veinlets Rnear oblong. Hab. Mountain forests. Perak (Scorte- 
chini); Kinta (ICunstler) Distrib. India and Java. 

(2) S, Lobbiana Hook. Sm. Hist. Pil. 152, Khizome short, 
moderately thick. Stipes approximate rather stout, black 4 to 8 
in. long. Pronds lanceolate long acuminate at both ends, 5 to 11 in. 
long, 1 in. wide stiffly coriaceous, veins parallel ascending simple 
or forked inarching at the tip near the margin. Sori on a)] the 
veins nearly to margin. Hab. Mountains, Johor, Qunong Pantai 
(Kunstler). Perak (Kunstler). 

38. Meniscium Schreb. 

Terrestrial ferns, with pinnate (or simple) fronds rather thin, 
membranaceous-coriaceous, veins pinnate, veinlets numerous opj>o~ 
site ones uniting at an angle or in an arc emitting a free or 
continuous veinlet from the angle. Sori oblong or linear short on 
the transverse connivent veinlets. Species about 2t0, Troi)ics. 

This only differs from Ooniopteris in the shape of the sori, 
and is put by Christensen under Dryopieris (Nephrodium). 

(1). M. trlphyllum Sjm. Fil. 19, 206. Rhizome long creep- 
ing, slender with chestnut lanceolate acuminate scales persisting 
oedy at tips, rest of rhizome sparsely hairy. Stipes slender, 1 im 
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apart, sparsely hairy 6 to 12 in. long, shorter in sterile fronds. 
Fronds thin, membranous, with 3 or 5 pnniae at the top oblong 
lanceolate repand, base broad very shortly cuneate, tip long acumi- 
nate, terminal one 4 to 6 in. long, .75 to 1.5 in. wide, laterals 
hardly half as large shortly stalked, fertile ones usually narrower, 
midrib and often the veins pubescent beneath, veins slender 
numerous flexuous, vcinlets forming an arcli. Sori in a curve, 
very numerous. Uab. In muddy ditches and on muddy stream- 
banks, common, Hiingapore (T^obb) ; Ma(*phorson Eoad (Eidley). 
Jolior, Foot of Gunong Pulai (Matthew). Pahang, Tahan river. 
Malacca (Maingay). Perak, banks of Kerling river (Kunstler); 
Sungkai (Kunstler). Distrib, Indo-Malaya, China. 

(2). M. saUcifoUum Wall. Cat. 03. Khizome stout woody. 
Stipes approximate, stout, 12 to 18 in. long thickened with black 
lijiOar acuminate scales at base. Fronds 12 to 18 in. or more 
long, pinnae numerous, rather distant .75 to 1.5 in. apart, 4 to 
8 in. long, .25 to .75 in. wide, narrow lanceolate, long acuminate 
below long narrowed to the base, edge entire or slightly sinuate, 
thinly coriaceous, veins djlique .1 in. 'apart, veiiilets forming 
archc*s. Sori curved oblong, very numerous about G between each 
pair of veins. Hah, On rocks in streams, Singapore, Selitar 
(B.shop Hose). Sdangor, Ulu Gombak (liidley). Perak, MaxwelPs 
liUl and Eemas ]?iver (Matthew); Larut Hills (Kunstler); Ulu 
Bubong (Kunstler). Peinuig (Wailich, Norris) ; Ayer iJitain, a 
dwarf form, 7 in. tall (Curtis) Disirih. Borneo. 

39. Dlpteris Ecinwdt. 

Terrestrial ferns often growing in great masses. Ehizome 
slender long, creeping. Stipes long, distant. Fronds flabellate in 
two halves deeply lobod, veins numerous with many areoles, with 
free or netted vcinlets. Sori (numerous small scattered or in a 
single row near the midrib. Species 5. Tropical Asia. 

(1). £). conjugata Eeinw. Svll. PI. ii. 3. D, HorsfieldU 
Bedd. F.B.l. t. 321. Hook. Sp. Fif. v. 99. Itliizome long, ih ck, 
woody covered with dark red in black subulate scales. Stipes 1.5 
in. apart, 3 to 5 feet long, smooth. Frond 1 to 3 feel long and 
broader, subooriaceous glaucous beneath, strongly veined, lobes 
broad lanceolate acimiinatc, 1.5 in> wide, cut half way down, 
dichotomously; areoles very numerous. Sori minute scattered very 
numerous. Bab. On sea coast banks and rocks, and on mountains 
at 2500 ft. to 5000 ft, in great masses. Singapore Harbour; 
Kranji (Eidlcy); Pulau Tekong. Johor, Gunong Pantai; Gunong 
Pulai. J^ahang, Tahan river and Gunong Tahan to 3900 ft. alt. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Derry). Selangor, Semangkok Pass. 
Perak, MaxwelPs Hill; Gunong Imis (Yapp). Penang Hill. Kedah 
Peak. Disirib. Malay isles to Polynesia. 
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(2) D. Lobbiana Hook. Sp. Fil. v, 100. Rhizome thick,, 
scales as in conjngata. Stipes 1 in. apart, 12 to 18 in. tall, smooth. 
Fronds 7 in. long and wide, deeply cut into narrow linear 
acuminate lobes, .1 in. wddc, 6 in. long, subooriaceous. Veins con- 
spicuous parallel, with large soriferous areoles near midrib, the 
other veiijJets forming small areoles with free veinlets. Sori one, 
rarely 2 in areoles next the midrib, forming a row on each side. 
Eab, Mountains 2000 ft. upwards. Johor, Ounong Pantai, 
Gunong Pulai (Murton); Sungei Berhidong (Ilolttum). Pahang, 
Kwala Pahang. Malacca, Mount Ophir (all collectors). Perak, 
MaxwdPs Hill above Waterfall (Matthew) ; Buiong Malacca. 
Kedah Peak. 

var. bluerve Ridl. T^obes of frond broader, .25 in. wide, 
with 2 midribs, running nearly to top and only cut lialfway. 
Pahang, rocks in the Teku river, Gunong Tahan at 5600 ft. alt. 
(Ridley). 

I have seen nothing like this anywhere else. 

40. Oleandra Cav. 

Rhizome long creeping scaly. Fronds lanceolate entire on- 
short jointed stipes; veinlets numerous parallel, fine. Sori round 
in a row on each side of the midrib. Indusium renif orm. Species 
10 all tropical. 

(1) O. neriiformis Cav. Annal. Nat. Hist. i. 116. Hook, 
Fil. Exot t. 58. Branches long woody scaly, .15 in. through, 
erect. Stipes .1 in. long woody. Fronds lanceolatc-oblong caudate, 
base narrowed thinly coriaceous in whorls at the branch ends, 4 
to 8 in. long, .5 to 1.5 in. wide; veinlets very numerous. Sori close 
to midrib. Hah, Mountains, terrestrial or epiphytic 3000 feet 
and upwards. Johor, Gunong Belumut (Holttum). Malacca, 
Mount Ophir (Griffith and all collectors). Selangor, Bukit Hitam; 
Hull! Semangko'k. Perak, TJlu Batang Padang (Wray) ; Thaipdng 
Hills, Cottage (Hervey) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp) ; Gunong Korbau 
(Robinson). Kedah Peak, forming dense thickets (Ridley,^ 
Robinson). Penang (Norris). Lankawi (Curlis). Distrih, India, 
and Central America. 

(2) O. tnusifoUa Presl. Epimel 42. Stems long creeping 
covered with long acuminate brown scales. Sti|>es 1 to 2 in. long, 
slender. Fronds single, oblong linear acuminate, base narrowed or 
rounded, thinner than in 0, neriiformi^t 12 to 20 in, long, 1.5 in. 
wide. Sori in '2 rows along hut a short distance from the midrib. 
Hah. Mountains, Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Hanilf). Perak 
(Scoriechini). Distrib. India, Malaya- 
ns) O. Cumingil 8m. Joum. Bot. 3, 413. Rhizome slender, 

creeping and branching with brown acuminate scales. Stipes 
distant, slender 4 in. long. Fronds lanceolate acuminate, base 
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gradually narrowed, rather firmly mpm))ranoiis pnbo«4f'ei)t villoiis 
-on the veinlcts and midrib. Sori large close to the midrib. Hah, 
Kedah Peak (Kidley). IHstrih, Bnrmah, China, Philippines. 

41. Nephrofepis Schott. 

Ehizome generally creeping, slender. Stipes slender. Fronds 
long nanw simply pinnate; pinnae lanr‘n(,]«te aenminate articulate 
at base, with often white chalky dots above, veins forked, free 
clavate. Sori round from the upper branch of a vein, near the 
edge. Induaium renit'orm or round. Sjiec'jos H, tr(^})ies of the 
whole world. 

(1) N, acutHalia {’hri.«^t, Farnk. der Frde 201, fig. 907, r, s 
and y. lAndsaya lanufjimm Hook. Bak, Syn. Fit 109. Rhiisome 
cre(‘ping stnut long, covered with s(‘ales. Sti]>es 2 to (I in. pendent. 
Fronds 2 feit ormorc long pendent simply ])innate; pinnae oblong 
hlunt to linear, base broad thin eoriacoous deciduous, 1 to 1.5 in. 
long, .25 in. wide. Sori in a line along each edge. Hah. On 
trees (‘liiefly near the sea. Singapore, Jurong; Bajau (Ridley 
'()55ll). J^erak (Scortechini). Penang (Wallich). Disirib, Africa 
and Islands, Tavoy, I>al)uan, Australia. Polynesia. 

(2) N, acuminata Kuhn. Ann. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat. iv. 
286. X, davnlUoidffi Kxe Bac. FI. Buit 292. Hook. Syn. Fit 
302. Bliizoine ^liort. Stipes 12 in. long, stout, scurfy. Fronds 
2 to 3 feet long; ])innao distant, sterile thimly coriaceous, lanceolate 
acuminate at ba.so of frond, base euneate, edge serrate, 6 in. long, 
.6 in. wide; fertile pinnae narrower, .25 in. wide, terminal, serrate 
more deeply. Sori one at the end of each tooth, involucre reniform. 
Hal), Mountains at 20{)() to 5000 feet alt., Selangor, Bukit Pliiam; 
Gunong Mengkuang Ijchah (Robinson). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Scortechini, Kunstler) ; Gunong Kerbau (Robinson), Disirih, 
Java. 

(3) . N, hirsutuia Pre^l. Tent. 79. Uluzonio emd densely 
•clothed with dark approssod scale.s, stoloniferou.s. Sti]>os tufted, 
glabrescent. Fronds IS in. long, 3.5 in. wid(‘; pinnae dose, not 
imbricate, .25 in. wdde, linear acute crenulatc, base broad, rounded 
below, auricled above, sub-coriaeeous den.sely clotlied with woolly 
red-brown scales. Sori sub-marginal, close. Indusium often or- 
bicnilar. II ah. Open wood. iSinga})ore, Tanglin. Johor, Pulai 
dua Atas (Burkill). Selangor, Jvwala Lumpur. Dhfrib, AH 
tropics. 

(4) . Nn cordifolia Linn Sp. PL 1549 (Polypodium) PresL 
Tent. 79 ; A. iuberosa Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. Ml. Stem sub-erect, the 
fibres tuberous. Stipes tTiftcd, wiry, 1 to I in. lopg. Fronds 2 
feet long or less, subcoriaeoous; pinnae numerous crowded, often 
imbricate, 1 to 1.5 in. long, .5 to .6 in. wide, blunt, edge slightly 
<;renate or entire, lower side round or cordate, upper auricled at 
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base, rachis scaly. Sori about half way between the midrib and 
edge. Indusinm persistent, reoiiform. Hah, Pahang, Ghinong 
Tahan (Haniff). Selangor, Batu Caves (Matthew). 

(5). N. volubfiis Sm. Journ. Bot. iii. 113. N, mdicam 
Kuhn. Aim. Mus. Bot. Lugd. Bat iv. 285. Ebizome climbing up 
to 30 iect, with scales on the branches where the slender stipes rise 
and often on the stipes. Fronds 6 to ^ in. to 12 in. long; pinnae 
sterile oblong round at tip, kuse broad, trunc/ate, shortly aurieled 
above, entire or cremilato, .5 in. long, .25 in. wide; fertile pinnae 
as in exaliaia but einallei, 1.25 in. long, .2 in. wide, stiff coriaceous* 
Sori close to margin, ilah. Climbing on trees in damp spots, 
not rare, -Singapore, Eochore; Sungei Morai. dolior, Tanjong 
Kupang. Malacca, Ayer Kerch; Jus (Ooodenough); Mount Ophir 
(Griffith). Perak, Batu Kurau. Dindin-gs, Pulau Seinbilaiiu 
Tringganu, Bund i (Ros'l ados). Lanka wi, Ivw all ((birtis). Dhlrib, 
Burmah, Borneo. Native names: Baku Baglng; Paku Eacha; Paku 
Nirah, Paku Xingek. 

(G). N. acuta Pros] Tent. 70. Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 153. N. 
biserrafa Schott Gen. Fil. t. 3. Bhizome short tufted. Stipes G 
to 8 in. long; pinnae lanceolate acuminate crenulate, base cuneate, 
hairy when young, glabrous when adult, coriaceous, 8 in. long, 1.2 
in. wdde. Sori in a line some way from the margin. Indusium 
reniform to sub-orbicular. Hab, Open w'oods, not rare. Singa- 
pore (Schomburgh), Jblior, Tanjong Kupang. Pahang. Tahan 
river. Ifalacca in w^et grass, Pulau Jaw^a (Griffith). Selangor,. 
Batu Caves. IVrak (Wray aiifl Kunstler). Penang, a crc^Ucl form 
(Mactier). Disirib. Africa, India. 

(7) . iV. exaliaia Schott. Gan. Fil. t. 3. Ehkoine snb-orect. 
Stipes tufted, 4 to G in. long. Fronds up to 3 feet long; pinnae 
close linear lanceolate acuminate or acute, edge crenulate or entire, 
base truncate, with a short narrow' auricle above and a smaller 
rounded one beneath, 2 to 3 iru long, ,25 to .5 in. wide, tliinly 
coriaceous. Sori along the edges. Indusium persistent, reniform. 
Hab, Very common in all our open oountr}^, from Singapore to 
Penang. 

A curious crested form was also met with in Kwala Lumipur. 
Disirib, Nearly the W'hole world. Native name: Paku Piiiang. 

(8) . N» ramosa Moore Ind. 1'02. Ehizomo slender 

long creeping. Stipes short scattered articulate. Fronds up to 12 
in. long, 1 to 3 in. wide; pdnnae .5 to 1.5 in. long, .25 to .5 in. 
wide, slightly crenate, base cuneate, upper edge aurieled, lower 
oblique papery, rachis viEous as is whole pinna when young. Sori 
near the edge. Indusium cordate. Bab, Climbing on trees, rare. 
Selangor, Batu Caves (Matthew). Distrib. Africa, Ceylon^ 
Philippines, Christmas island, Australasia. 

Separated under the genus Arthropteris Sm., on account of ita 
, articulated stipes. 
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42. Cyclopeltis Sm. 

Rhizoijie deeumhent. Siipos not articulate. Fronds pinnate, 
pinnae articulate to rachis, vems free, forked or hranohed. Sori 
dorsal or terminal round in 1 to 4 rows on each side of the midril). 
Jiidusium peltate. Two siHHiies; Indo-Malaya, Tro]). Aiuorica. 

(1). C. semicordnia J. fim. Bot. Mag. 72, Comp. 36. Fol^- 
siichum semic or datum Sw. Syn. Fil. p. 4t5. Stipes fairly stout, 
S(‘aly at base, 12 to 18 in. long. Frond simply pinnate, 2 to 3 feet 
long; pinnae nearly entire oldong acuminate, "base cordate or trun- 
cate firmly hcrbacxxius, 4 to 5.5 ini. long, .4 to 1 in. wide, sessile; 
nerves very numerous, pinnate. Sori small in 3 rows, inner line 
<;lose to midrib regular, the others rather scattered. Hal. Pahang, 
Tanjong Antan, Pahang river (Ridlc}^),. Perak, Kwala Dipang 
(Kunstler S2tS21; .lionggong (Ridley 14212); Kamuning (Ridley 
11892). Bislrib. Burmah, Malay isles, S. America. 

In our form the rachis is usually very hairy. 

43. Polystichum Rath. 

Pinnate or bi-jiinnaie tufted ferns generally coriaceous, nerves 
all free. Sori sab-globose, dorsal or terminal on the ner\ulcs. 
Indusium orbicular lixecl by centre. Distrib. Whole ’world. 

(1) P. biaristatum l\foorc Ind. 86. . P. aculodtum Sw. var, 
liarhilainm JkHkl. Tulknl fmns. Stipes 6 to 12 in. long, scaly 
and iibrillett below' and sometimes all through. Fronds large, ovate 
lanceolate bi-pinnak, coriaceous; pinnae lanceolate, pinnules oblong 
falcate sparingly serrate or spinulose. Sori generally .along edge. 
Hah. Local on ro( ks at 200() to 3000 feet alt. Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Kunstler 0258). Penang above Richmond I*ool. Distrih. 
India, Ceylon. Of .specie*^ wdiole world. 

(2) . P, arlstatum Pre.^l. Tent. 83, Rhizome creeping, 
densely covend arc stiin-s with red -Tale iiair. Stipes 6 to in. 
long. Frond coriac(*oiis deltoid 6 in. long, 5 in. wide; pinnae 
until a tendeiu'v to become liipinnate, pinnules isub-rhomboidal 
narrow'ed to base, loivest ones .5 in. long, lobes toothed, not aristate 
in our plant, llab. Rare in mountains, Pahang, Gunong Tahan 
(Ridley 15966), Disirib. South India, Ceylon, Burma, Mallay 
isles, China. 

Very different from many plants included under this name, 
but I find similar forms from Borneo. 

(3) . P. HndseaefoHum Scott, mss. Gaudex sihort. 
Stipes 1 in. long or less tufted with thin lanceolate seta<ieous 
caudate chppery scales crowded at baT, sparse on racliis. hVonde G 
in. 'long, pinnate; pinnae coriac«M)na obliquely ovoid, blunt, entire, 
upper basal angle prolonged, rounded, lower edge curved or nearly 
^tra ght, base cuncate .4 in. long, ,2o in. wddc, rii)bed when dry. 
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Main vein breaking before the edge; veiiilets forked straight not 
anastomosing. Sori on the tips clcvse to the edge about 12^. Hah, 
Perak, (Scortechiiii). Kelantan, Gua Nenak, Suiigei Keteh (Nur), 

Near Folystichum aiiricuJalum var. cnospitosum, but the 
pinnpe entire, short, round blunt. 

44. Didymochlaena Desv. 

Big fern. Fronds pinnate, pinnules articulate with rachis,. 
and readily falling, obliquely oblong, very numerous; nerves ssub- 
flabellate free. Sori elliptic terminal on a nerve^ but intranmrgi- 
nal. Ihdusiuim elliptic. Sipecies one. 

(1). D. tunuiata *Desv. Mem. Soc. linn, vi, p. 282. 
Stem short, thick, erect. Fronds tufted 4 to 6 feet long; pinnules 
.5 in. long, lower edge straight or slightly curved, upper rounded, 
slightly lobed, subcor acecu.-j. Sori 2 to G near upper edge, .5 in. 
long. Ilnh, (Mountain woods, not rare 200'0 to 4500 feet alt. 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill). Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tangga 
(Burkill). Selangor, Semangkok Pass (Ridley 8G50). l^T^lk, 
Gunong Chey 2600 ft. (Murton) ; Giinong Keledang (Ridley 
9538) ; Tlmiping Hills (Scortechini, Ridley) ; Gunong Keribau 
(Robim^on). IHstrih, Mascarejies, Burma, Malaya, J\jlynesla, 
South America. 


45. Pleocnemia Presl. 

I^arge pinnate ferns with elongate pinnae, differing from the- 
pinnate Sagenias (Aspidium) in their less compound* venation, 
only the lower veins anastomose arcuately forming one series of 
areoles near the midrib, the other veins ali free, or some angularly 
a&toanosing. Sori on the ends of the free veinlets outside the 
areoles, Indo-Malaya, Pohmesia. Species ]0. 

(1) . P. megatocarpa Bedd. ,Handb. Tnd. Ferns Suppl. 
48. Caudex erect, scaly at the crown. S,tjfK»s stout, 18 to 20 in. 
long scaly towards the base. Fronds 2 ft. or more long, o-blong- 
deJtoid pinnate; pinnae 10 in. long cut down to a broad rachis 
into narrow-oblong crenate lobes 1.5 in. long, .15 in. wide, thinly 
subcoriacieous ; veins obscure forming areoles on the rachis, also 
anastomosing on the lobes but free towards the edge. Sori 
medium or nearly, on the veins in one row o-n each side of the 
midrib of lobe about 7 on each side. Hah, Forests, Perak, Larut 
21000 to feet (Kunstler). Disirih, Java. 

(2) . P. gigantea Presl. Epimel. 2i59. Big tufted fern. 
Stipes 1 to 1.5 feet tall, grey, basal scales linear. Fronds pinnate* 
or bipinnate 1.25 to 3 feet long deltoid or deltoid lanceolate,, 
apices pinnatifid, lower part pinnate with 5 or 6 lateral pinnae 
shortly stalked 7 in. long, 2 in, wide cut more than half way to 
the rachis, lobes lanceolate acuminate .5 in. long, .25 in, wide- 
slightly crenulate, texture membranous, glabrous or veins and. 
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midrib <^*urfy above, veins very slender, lower ones forming long 
arches near the rachis of the pinna, the others forming wide 
areoles. Sori in a row each side of the midrib on the ends of short,, 
free veinlets. Indnsium reniform, Ilab. Damp forests. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timah (Kidlcy). Johor, Patani, Batii Pahat. Kegri 
Sembilan, Tampin ITill (Goodenough) ; Perak, Lariit (Kunstler). 
Penang, Pulau Belong (Curtis) ; Dislrib. Ceylon, South India. 

(3) . P. membranifoUa Pros!. Kel. Flacnk. 3(>, 1. 5, fig. 3. 
Small fern. Stipes tufted, slender with black linear subulate 
scales especially at base, 12 in. or loss long. Fronds seldom more 
than 12 in. long and about 6 in. wide deltoid pinnate with apex 
pinnatifid, lateral pinnae 2 or 3 pairs opposite or suboppos te» 
piniiatifid 2 to 4 in. long, .?r) to 1.25 in. w.de, lobes round,' entire, 
lowest pair largest, deltoid piiinatilid or pinnale, softly herbaceous, 
softly Ijairv. Fertile fronds similar to steril (3 or contracted, lower 
veins anastomosing and fonn.ng looj)s in sterile and simple fertile 
fronds, in contracti d fertile fronds all veins free. Sori apical on 
free \eink‘is. Involucre reniform. Hub, Shady spots. Pahang, 
Tahan river (Kidh‘y). Selangor, Batu Caves. j^'rak, Coping 
( K uiis tier ) . 1) is t ri b. India. 

(4) . P. Leuzcana Pr. Tent. 184, t. 7, fig. 12. Stpm tree- 
like, stout () to 10 in. tall, 3 to 4 in. through. Stipes 2 to 3 
feet taU, densely hirsute at base with long linear narrow dark 
brown or golden browm hair-like scales. Fronds G feet long, sub- 
deltoid, 1)!- to tripinnate; pinnae 12 to 17 in. long, G to S in. 
wide simple but the lower ones with 2 or 3 large socundary pinnae 
from the lower side which ure again pinnate, pinnules stalked 
2 to 4 an. long deoidy pinnatifid, lobes oblong rounded, short. 
Veins lower anastomosing in long arebes along the costa, other 
veins free. Sori numerous about S pairs in a row each side of the 
midrib. Indusium reniform soon falling. JIah, Dense forest, 
Singapore, -Cascade V’alley, Bukit Tim-ah (Matthew). Malacca 
(Cantley). J’erakv Lanit -and Coping (Jxunstler). Distrib. Indo- 
Makya, China, Australia. 

(5) . P, membranacea Bedd. llandli. 225. I\ devexn v. 
A. v. R. Malaj^an ferns 174. Stipes tufted to 9 in. long, straw- 
coloured, scales at base linear. Fronds about 18 in. long or less 
deltoid, bt- to tripinnate, apex ])innatifid, lowest pair of pinnae 
much the largest, long-stalked, lowest secondary pinnae stalked 
again and quite pinnate, pinnules stalked, and deeply pinnatifid^ 
texture thin membranous, tipper surface hairy towards the edge, 
midrib and veins puberulous. Veins, lower forming long arches, 
the rest free. Sori at the ends of free veins orbicular or reniform. 
ITab. Shady wwds. Selangor, Balu Caves. Perak, Larut 
(Scortechini, Kunstler). Kelantan, Sungei Ketek (Nur). Distrib, 
Ceylon, Malay isles, China. 
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•IG. Lastraea Presl. 

Tufted ferns ’with pinn^^te or compound 2 to 4r pinnate fronds ; 
nerves all free. Sori sul^glohose dorsal or terminal on veins. 
IndtLsium reniform attached *by the sinus. Whole World, numerous, 

LnHraea and Nepfirodiim ere now usually combined in the 
genus Dryopieris. 

(1) . jL. crassifoiia Bl. /a ncphrodioidcs Bcdd. F.B.I. t. 
199. Large tufted fern. Stipes l.o feet tall, rather stout, slightly 
hairy above. Fronds deltoid-ovate coriaceous, pinnate about 2 
feet long. Raehis costa iuid costules sparsely hairy; pinnae b in. 
long or less, 1 in. or more wide, very shortly petioled, oblong long- 
acuminate, lobes linear-oblong blunt, slightly falcate entire. Sori 
median on the ralher prominent nervubs; norvuios 1() on ouch 
side j)ronnnent on both sides. Hab. Common, woods. Singapore, 
Sungei Moral (Ridley 4397) ; Bukit Fanjaug (12532) ; Jiivong 
'(10774). Johor, Tanjong Kupang (Ridley 6o'56). Malacca, 
Sungei Hudang; IJlu Bumban (Hervey); Qunong Mering, Opbir 
(Ridley 3335). Pahang, Kota Olanggi, (Ridley 2159); Fiaser 
Hill (Burkill). Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Ridley 7858) ; Semangicok 
Pass (8654). Penik, Thaiping (Matthew); IJlu Bubong 1()?32, 
Sungkai 3034, and Larut 3814 (Kunstlor). Penang, Mount 
Elvira (Curtis) ; Road to Penara Bukit (Ridley 7156). Dintrih, 
Burma, Malay isles. Native name, Paku Kuau. 

(2) . L. gracilescem Moore Ind, 93. Bl. Enum. PL »lav.. 
Fil. t. 25i3. Jtootstoc'k #x*ending. Stipes scaly largo, scnles acu- 
minate at base, above pubescent, slender, about 6 to 12 in. long. 
Fronds sjmjdy ])innate, ruchis and raeh<s of pinnae soft iomentose; 
pinnae narrow linear acuminate, 3 in. loJig, .25 in. uido out down 
into numerous close lanceolate acute lobes with simple pinnate 
nerves bearing i-wo rows of large medial sori. Sori round. Indii- 
sium orbicular. Hab, Mountain forests, not common. Perak, 
Thaiping Hills 4200 ft. alt. (Btshoj) }los(3 293. HcortocJiini.) 
Dklrih, India, China, Japan, Java. 

(3) . L, unidentaia Bedd. F. B. 1. Supp. 53. Stem un- 
known. Stipe 4 to 8 in. (nearly 2 ft. Beddome) densely villous 
with soft hair. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long p niiate, lower pinnae not 
amaMer than uj^per ones but deflexed. Pinnae about 7 in. long, 
1 to 1.25 in. wide cut down nearly to raehis into narrow oblong 
blunt lobes, nearly entire except for a large tooth-like lobe at one 
sidf^ on base, most prominent in lower pinnae ( [ do not see it at 
all in the only specimen and top of the frond I have seen) raehis 
of pinnae strigose above wdih long white hairs beneath, midrib 
slightly hairy; nerves 10 to 12 pairs. Sori median. Indusium 

£ 3rsistcnt. Hab, Selangor, Rawang (Kloss). Perak, Qunong 
ubu, dense jujigle 500 to 30*00 feet (Kunstler 7434). 

(4). L. cana Bak. Hook. Syn. Fil. 267. Stipes densely 
tufted 6 to 10 in. long finely villous. Fronds 8 to 12 in, long 
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elongate^ lanceolate not narrowed at the base, hairy all over; 
pinnae 2.75 in, long, .2'5 in. wide, ofdong linear, lo^>ed to near base, 
lobes very numerous and close oblong blunt; nervelets 6 to 8 
on a side. Sori 5 in a row near the edge and close together. 
Indusium reniform. llal. Selangor Bukit Hitam (Ridley 
7859). 

(5) . L. cstcarata Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 9'3. var sencea Bedd. 
Small tufted })lant about 0 in. tall, rhizome stout short. Fronds 
lanceolate pinnate, 4 in. long, 1.5 in. wide. Stipes shorter with 
the racliis hairy; pinnules lanceolate narrow, shortly lobed, lobes 
round or subacute or ^duiit oflm hairy on edge, 1 in. lung, .25 in. 
wide; nerves simple 3 to S on a side. Sori medial or nearly at 
base. Indusium hairy. II ab. Jungle in mountain districts. 
Johor, Foot of Gunong Pulai (Matthew). Pahang, Telom 
(Ridley" 13979) Fraser Hill (r)urkili and llolttiim 8790). Perak, 
Sira Kimau 900 feet on river banks (Yapp 534). Kelaidan, 
Kwala Perhiiig (Ilaniff). 

(6) . JL. vIscQsa Hook. Stui. Fil. 264. Stem short thick. 
Stipes a('aly with rather large acuminate scales or undo G in. or 
more, redbrown, softly iineJy villous. Fronds oblong laneeolaie. 9 
to 12 in. long, 4 to 5 in. wide deep grec'n : ])inuae close, lowest 
ones retlexed (‘ut to iienr rachis into close linear oblong Mi.nt 
lobes short and under .1 in. wide: rachis viltons beneath glandular 
and sticky; uei'\elois 5 Ho G pairs. fSuri median. II ah. Moimtaiiia. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Wight, Cuming 401). Pahang, Gunong 
Tahan (Ridley 15909). Selangor, Via Langat (Kloss) ; Batu 
Caves (Matthew). IJisfrih. Malay isles. 

Matthew’s specimen is a sterile one very large, stipe 14 in. 
hmg, frond as long and 8 in. wide, light giw.i. He notes "‘To 1- 
IVot, under surface peculiarly sticky.” 

(7) . L. Ridley i Bedd. Kew Bull. 1909 p. 423. Rhizome 
erect stout. Stipes tufted thickly red-scaly, 3 in, long, imberulous. 
Fronds C in. long, 1.75 in. wide, narrow-oblong ])(nnate; ])im‘ae 
drying nearly black 18 to 20 pairs, coriaceous, .75 in. long, .2 im 
wide, cut into oblong blunt lobes, crenaUe minutely ciliate ; nervules 
undivided. Sori 1 to 3 on a lol)e median. Ilah. Mountains. 
Pahang, Kwala Tahan. Malacca, Base of Ophir. Sdangor, Jiukit 
Hitam (Ridley 7849). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Ridley 9600). 

Beddome states it is allied to L, 'Thelypteris var. squamuiosa. 
To me it much resembles L. calcaraia> 

(8) . L. Robiasoni Ridl, Tufted fern. Stipes crowded 

rather stout black shining with long brown lanceolate acuminate 
scales at the base 6 in. long. Fronds chartaceous simply pinnate 
rachis pale hairy, 7 to 8 in. long, 3 to 4 in, wide ; pinnae lanceo- 
late, 1.5 in. long, .25 in. wide, lobed nearly to midrib, basal 

ones deflexed, lobes oblong blunt hairy above especially on the 
aides of the tips, Veins free to the edge. Sori circular 3 to 5 on 
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•each side of the main vein. Ilah. Mountains. Perak, Gunong 
Kerbau (Eobinson). Kedah, Gunong Bintang on the Perak 
Boundary (Kloss). 

Near L. vUcom and L. Uidleyi, but .much more hairy, 

(9) . L. itnmersa Moore Ind. Ixxxix. Stem creeping. Stipes 
long, 3 to 4 feet. Fronds large pinnate, coriaceous, oblong in out- 
line ; p nnao 0 to 10 in. long, 1 in. wide enfc down close to the raehis 
into linear blunt lobes, .5 ini. long, ,1 in. wide, raohis hairy both 
sides. Sori in two rows, round immersed and raised with depressed 
centre on upper side. lodusium reniform, but appearing orbicular. 
Eah, Common in. woods. Pahang, Kwala Tahan (Ridley). 
Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Herb. Hooker). Negri Sembilan, Gunong 
Angsi, (Nur). Selangor, Bukit Kutu (Ividley 7848); Batu Caves 
(8147) and Semangkok Pass (8G58). Perak, Batu Oajah; Kal 
{10502); Goping (827) (Kunstler) and Sungei Eayah (911 Kun- 
stler). Perils (Matthew). Distrib. Malay islands. 

(10) . L* Dayi Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxv. 1887 p. 328. Stem 
erect short. Stipes l to 2 feet long straw-colored glabrous, or a 
few scales at base. Frond.s 1.5 to 2 (Vot long; pinnae 5 to (> in. 
long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut nejirly to rachis into linear oblong loibe^, 

in, wide papery-licrbaceous, glabrous except rachis above puberu- 
lous; nerves 6 to 8 on a side not reaching margin. Sori at the 
tips. Involucre reniform persistent, llah, Singapore (Bishop 
Hose have also found it in Singapore but little above sea 
level ^0- Pahang, Telom (Eidley 13983). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
3000 feet (Bishop Hose, Kunstler 4122), Penang (Matthew). 

(11) . . L. fuscipes Wall. Cat. 381. Siipos tuftod ])UT*p]o 
•brown polished, scaly at base, 6 to 12 in. long. Fronds 12 to 24 
in. long, 8 to 12 an wide; pinnae 5 in. long, 1 in. wide, lowest 
pair slightly shorter, deflexed, lobes about 14 pairs cut down to a 
broad winged rachis linear oblong blunt, entire or slightly crenabe, 
herbaceous; nervules (i to 8 pairs simple or forked. iSori generally 
apical on a nervule. Indusiura reniform fngiicious. Huh. Forest 
Singapore, Bukit Timah (Ridley 5874). Johor, (Matrhew). Neg- 
ri Sembilan,* Gunong Angsi (Nur). Perak, Ulu Kerling (Kunstler 
8742); Ulu Temengoh (Ridley 11191). Penang (Mactier). Didrih. 
Burma, Philippines, 

(12) . L. singatanensis Bedd. F.B.I. Supp. 52. Nephrodium 

mnjjalanensU Bak. Joum. Bot. 1880, 212. Stem short ascending. 
Stipes 12 in. long. Fronds lanceolate 2 feet pinnate, rachis straw- 
colored nearly glabT'ous; pinnae 7 m. long, narrow-linear acuminate 
with a long point, cut down into narrow oblong acute lobes nearly 
to base, .75 in. long .1 in. wide, herbaceous, under surface black 
•dotted, nervules 10 pairs. Sori medial. Hai. Mountains. Pa- 
hang, Fraser Hill 4000 to 4370 feet (Burkill and Holttum 8811). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills 3500 to 4000 feet alt. (Kunstler 8520). 
Distrib. Sumatra. ' 
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(13). L. filix-mas Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 2TL var paraUelo- 

gramma Hook, Sp. Fil. iv. IIG. Tufted f(‘rn. Fronds 2 to 3 feet 
tall, 7 in. across pinnate; ])hinae numerous lanceolate cut down 
nearly to the midrib into about 4*0 oblong blunt rounded entire (or 
serraie) lobes, .2 m. long, .1 in. wale, raehis of frond librillose 
with black fibrils, midrib pul>esccnt on both sides; veins pinnate, 
tipper ones forked. Sori medial, involucre large roniform. Hai, 
Lanka wi, Gunong Hava, (Haniff). iJinlrib. Most of the world 
except Australia and southern South xVinerica. 

I^his form of this very variable fern is nearest to Wallich’s 
L, pafentissima, common in India. 

var. cochieata Don. Prod. FI. Nep. G. Tufted fern. Fronds 
4 feet long and 1 foot wide, geniTaily dimor])lnc, pinnate or 
subpiiinate in barren, bi pinnate in sterib»; more or less 

clothed with scales. Pinnae t in. long, with oblong round-ti[)])ed 
ratlier distant lobes cut dot^n to the bast,' and completely covered 
with very large indnsia. Sori close packed. Hah. Malay Penin- 
sula (Norris). 

A scrap from No^ris^s herbarium probably from Peuang if 
collected in the Malay Peninsula at all. 

(M). L. syrmaiica (Willd.) Bedd. F.B.T. 243. Stipes tufted, 

1 to 2 f('et, strav/ colour when (\ry. Fronds 5 ft. long pinnate, 
])ijniae .diortly stalked to 12 in. long, 1.5 in. uide, subcoriaceous, 
cut down lu a broad wingfal ra(‘his into oblong blunt crenulate lobes 
\yith a tooth between thorn; nerves all forked 10 to 15 on a side. 
Sori small one row on eaeli side near the margin median. Indusium 
roniform. Hub. Forests 200 to GOOO ft. alt. Selangor, Dusun 
Taa (IJidley Tv^Gl). IVrak, Goping (Kmistler 8178); Larut (2S()S); 
Teineiigoh (Kidley 14214); Gunong Kerbau (Native collector, 
Ifidley 11142). IVnang, Waterfall (Curtis 3071) Visirib. India, 
Burma, Malay isles. 

(15). L. fiaccida Hook. S^ui. Fil. 274. Stipes tufted 12 iii. 
long, slender glabrous. Fronds 1 to 1.5 in. long; pinnae very 
flaccid ajid membranous 3 to 4 in. long, nearly 1 in. wide vut to 
tho raehis but joimal at base so that raehis is winged, pinnules 
oblong .4 in. long, ,1 in. uido shortly blunt, toothed, liairy as is 
raehis with loJig white weak hairs above, bro\*nish needle-like ones 
below. Sori terminal. Indusium small, reniform. Perak, Mar- 
welPs Hill 3( 00 ft. (Day) fide Matthew, Distrib. India, China, 
Java. 

(10) L. splendens Hook. Syn. Fil. 282. Stipes 2 to 3 ft. 
long, stout, polished scaly chestnut colour. Fronds long lanceolate 
to 4 ft. long 1.5 ft* w'ide, bipinnate; pinnae narrow lanceolate 

2 in. broad, pinnules 20 to JO pairs .25 in. Wide, lanceolate 
oblong, tip round, lobed, lobes serrate subcoriaceous, Sori large 
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forming 2 rows noar the eosta. Hah, Selangor, Menuang Gasing 
'(Kloss). Penang? (Norris). This seems to me very near L. 
l)on. Distrib, India, China. 

(17) . L. sparsa Bon Prod. PI. Nep. 6. Ehizome siiberecfc^ 
densely covered with lanceolate linear golden or reddish scales. 
Stipes 12 in. to 18 in. with large scattered scales, rather stout* 
Frond over 12 in. long, 8 in. wide, bipinnate-tripiiuiatc pinnae 7 
in. long. Ultimate segments oblong coarsely crenate dentate sub- 
coriaceous; nerves pinnate shorter than margin. Sori large 6 to 8 
on a lobe. Huh, Bare. Perak, MaxwelFs Hill 1600 ft. alt 
(Matthew). Distrib. India, China, ]\laiiritiiis. 

(18) . L. padangensis Bedd. F.BJ. Supp. 60. Stem short 
erect. Stipes 8 to 9 in. long covered as is raehis, partial rachis and 
nerves of pinnules with bri.«itle-like hairs black, and scurfy. Frond 
1 to 2. ft. long, deltoid lanceolate p.nuatc lowr piniuio hi, pinnate, 
lowest pinnae largest, lowest pinnules elongate, upper pinnae 2.5 
to 4 ill. long, pinnules .5 to .75 in. long, lower ou(\s cut nearly la 
racihis into lanceolate entire or creniilate lobes sparsely hairy both 
sides. Sori medial. Hah, Perak, Batang Padang, edge of Pa- 
dang river (Kiinstler 8038); Ulu Tomengoh (Ridley 14198). 
Kclantan, Kw^ala Eek (Hanifij. 

(19) . L. intermedia Bl. Enum. Fil. Java p. 161. Stipe, 
rachis etc. covered with long pointed linear r(‘d s(‘alos. Fronds 
1 to 1.5 ft. long, 6 to 9 in. wide deltoid laneealate, lover pinnae 
lanceolate, pinnules close, lanceolate, segments oblong lanceolate, 
entire or deeply incised, sparsely hairy above. Sori small, median 
on nen^cs. Indusium reniform. Hab, IV*rak (Day). Penang 
(Curtis). 

var. Blumei Fronds much larger tripinnate. Perak (Scor- 
techini); Larut (Kiinstler 6962). Distrib. Tropical Asia, China, 
Japan. 

(20) . tenericauHs Wall, (Polypodium Cat 335) Stem 

erect. StijKJS tufted a little smly lielow, covered with a bluish 
glaucous bloom, slender, rachis with a line of hairs on grooved 
upper side. Fronds 1 to 3 ft. long, ovate-laneoolate aoiiminat^*, 
membranous bip nnjjit/e, the rachis with thick hair on up])er side. 
Lobes of pinnules narrow linear oblong, toothed, cut nearly to 
the winged rachis. Sori median or terminal 6 pairs on each 
lobe with long white hairs. Hab. Woods. Singapore, very 
abundant at Tanglin. Penang, Waterfall (('urtis JHstriO, 

Tropical Asia, Polynesia. 

Easily recognised by its glaucous stem and hairy fronds. 

(21) . L. megaphyita Bak. Journ. IJnn. Soc, xxii. 227. A 
large compound fern. Fronds 8 to 6 ft long, bipinnate tripinna- 
tifid pr.mary pinnae distinctly stalked 16 in. or more long, 
secondary pinnae on short stalks, narrow lanceolate, 3 in. long .75 
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in. wide cut down to a winged rachis into oblong broad short lobes; 
nerves pij}natc^, forked at tips. Sori medial on upper branch of 
Jierves 4 or o pairs on a lobe. Indusiiim reniform persistent Jfffh, 
Perak, Lariit Uills ^ to 4000 ft. (Kiinstlrr 2S22). Disirib. 

Africa, India, Malaya. 

(22), L. chupengensis Hook. ill. iji Pidk Joiirn. Poy. As. 
Soc. 8. Br. 59, p. 232. A very small bright green fern 2 to 5 in. 
tall. Rliizome (‘rt‘<‘])ini^, glabrous. Stipes 1.5 to 2 in. tall, pale 
green, slender. Fronds n]> to d in. baig 1.5 ijj. wide at base, 
b ])ijnuii.e, lowest pinnae long(‘st, 1 in. long (uit half way to the 
rachis, lobes oblong rounded often l»ilobed or trilobed at the tip, 
thiidy membranous, abovr* sparsely luairv, raehi.s with scattered 
white liairs, veins forked in the lobes. S(»ri rcnitorm apical on a 
short veinlet below the a})(‘x. llab, liimestone ( aves, rare. Perils 
a single patch found in the moutli of a cave, Fhupeng (Eidley). 

Allied to />. l^nnshii 15 mW. of Moulniein. 

Dubious species. 

L(f siren (Drifopferis) XorrisH EosenshH'k ^ledeel. Eijks. 
Herb. Jnid. 31, j). 8. •Species with habit and nervation; of 
megnphylln, fronds entirely .-hortly hairy })ilo8'‘, no abortive pinnae 
terminal cue largely iiu-reased, by <\neiMig and ner\ation dilferiiig 
from 1), brachyodon. ]\Ialay Peninsula (Xorris). 

Diagnosis insufficient, I have not seen it. 

L, Tlifdyplcris Desv. Perak, Tea (lardens (Eidley .‘>058). 
This was ho named by ('lirist. I am doabtfiil of it, and have 
not the speeinien to refer to. It is a most in^jyrobable locality for 
this plant. 

L. oflorn/a (P>ak, ) («iven for Mahuia liv v. A. v. l^osenbcrg, 
and IVfalay Penijisula. I have seen no specimen from the Malay 
.Peninsula. 


47. Nepiirodium Seliott. 

Caudex erect or creeping. Fronds simjdy pinnate with 
juunatitid pinnae. S(>ri snbgloboso. d(jrsal no llie veins. Indiisiuni 
reniforni (sometimes absent t. Veins ]»-nj]iUe one or more ]>airs 
anastomosing angularly Avith an cxcurrent veinlet from their 
junction wliich is either frw or joined in the angle of tiie next 
Kiijiexior pair. JHsfrih. Whole world, sj)ei*ies very numerous. 

(1). N, lineatum Presl. Knum. Bot. p. 48, Rliizome short 
creeping. Stipes slender glabrous or with a few brown scales at 
the base 1 foot or more long Fronds l to 4 ft. dong, rachis 
appresfeed villous; pinnae distant, sterile herbaceous oblong 
acuminate, base truncate aurioled above, 3 in, long, 1.75 in. wide, 
edge undulate or serrate; fertile jiinnae 2 in. long, .25 in. wide 
linear-oblong, l^ase truncate aurioled or not, very shortly serrate, 
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veins 8 to 10 pairs. Sori one to each vein about the centre. Hah^ 
Pahang, Sungei Merapok (Nur). Perak (Bishop Hose, Scor- 
teehini) ; Goping (Knnstler). Dutrib. Malay isles. 

(2) . JV. pteroides (Rets, Polypodium) Hook. Syn. Fil, 289,, 
iV. tcrminans Wall. Cat. 086, Hook. Sp. I’il. iv, 73. Rhizome long 
and stont. Stipes up to 2 ft. tall, sparsely brouTi, scaly at base. 
Fronds 2 to 4 feet long or more and often 2 feet wide, pinnate; 
pinnae spreading to nearly an inch wide, acununatc with a 
long, nearly entire point, lower pinnae not reduced, cut down only 
one third, lobes oblong triangular acute, herbaceous, glabrous 
above, glandular pubescent on all tlie veins; veins puiiiiate 6 to 9, 
lowest pair aaiastomosing with a free excurrent veinlet. Sori on 
the apex of the lol>cs to 6 on a side. Ilab. Damp spot.s. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timali. Johor, Minyak Buku; Bukit ^Soga, Batu 
Paliat. Malacca (Griffith). Diiidiiigs, ljumiit; Pulau Sembilaii. 
Perak, Thaiping Hills, Maxwell^s Hill. Pojuing (Wallicli) 
Waterfall (Curtis). Kedah, Alor Star, Lankawi (Ridley). Pulau 
Adaiig. Perils, Kanga. IJislrib, Indo-Malaya. 

(3) . N. extensum Bl. Eiiiim. 1^1. Jav. Fil. 156. (Aspi- 
diiim) Rhizome stout, long creei)iiig. .Stipes 2 feet or less sometimes 
slightly pubescent, fronds 4 feet long or less and 1.5 feet wddc 
acuminate; pinnae .75 in. wide, lower t)neh not reduced, cut clown 
two thirds of their width or more into linear-oblong falcate slightly 
crejjulate lobes, siibherbaeeous ; rachis glabrous or ■with a few' hairs, 
veins beneath, glandular pubes(^ent, piimate 10 to 13 pairs, lowest 
pairs anastomosij)g at an angle with a frec^ exeurrent veiulot, or 
running free up to the sinus. Sori towards the tips of all the 
veins and on all except the one or tw'o hnvest pairs, often immersed, 
Indusium rounded reniform. Hah, Singapore Bukit Mandai 
(Matthew). Malacca ( 11 ervey, Cuming). Penang Hill, (Wallicli, 
•Pijjwill, Ridley and all collectors). Perils (Matthew) Distrib. 
Indo-Malaya. 

Kear N, pteroides but wAh more dee])ly cut mid stiffer fronds, 
and the sori more numerous. 

(4) . N. unHum (Linn.) R. Br. Prod. PI. Nov. Hall 148, 
N, gongyhdcs Schott, Gen. Fil. t. 10. Rhizome creeping. Stipes 
rigid 1 to 1.5 ft. long. Fronds about 2 feet tall, stiff coriaieeous, 
pinnate with numerous pinnae 3 to 5 in. long, .5 in. xvidc, lower 
ones not reduced, cut down about one-third into triangular a^ute 
lobes; veins pinnate 4 to 8 on each side, the lowest pair anastomose 
angularly with an excurrent veinlet which runs to the margin,, 
above glabrous, shining, beneath usually very hairy. Sori terminal 
on the veiois on the lower pinnae medial on the upper ones crowded. 
Indusium reniform hairy. Hab. Common in damp spots. Singa* 
pore (Wallich, Poly podium secundum 301); Sditar; Oaylang.. 
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Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Malacca, Ayer Panas. Perak (Pay, King). 
Kedah, Alor Star, Setul Heath. Ildb. All tropics Native name 
Paku FTudaiig. 

(5). N. aridum Hook. fil. Svii. Fil. p. 291 . Stipes stout 
12 in. or'^more long, puberuloiife. Fronds 8 or 4 feet long, 12 to 
18 in. w.de; ])innae rather distant linear acuminate, base l)road,. 

0 io 9 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide cut one third of the way down 
into subtriangular acute lobes, coriaceous, midrib and underside 
hairy, veiiiilcts 6 to 10 on each side, 5 or (> anastomosing. Sori on 
all or most veinlets half way betw<*on midrib and edge. I/alj- Dry 
or wet spots, Singapore (Wallicli) Jurong; Kranji, (Eidley); Green 
Hill (lJullett). Johor, Gastlewood; Khiang (Holttum). Pahang,. 
Pekan, Perak, TJlu Selama (Yapp, Kunstler). Kelantaii, Eiverside 
(Hanitf). (lunong Sitong (Nur). JJish'ib. Korth India to Assam, 
Malay isles. 

(0). N. cucuHatutn BL Knnm. PI. Jav. 151 (x\spidium) 
Ehizomo creeping. Sti])es stuut 12 in. loJig, hairy. Frond about 

1 to 2 feet long, racli s luiirv; pinnae v(‘rv c(jviacef»ns linear acjumin- 
ate, not narrowed at tlie base, o to 6 in. long and .5 in. widt?,. 
nuim’TOus and close, (ua dowji hanll} one third. Jobes triaiigulai 
falcate acute; tlie lowest pinnae suddenly redu‘*ed to shoii: anri(*les, 
under surface of pinnae \erv hairy, ve ns 8 to in })air.'^, the *> to 5 
lower ones uuilijig. Sori near tij) of the vems all of which an* 
soriferous. liidusiuni ])ers stent (tou'''pieuous. Hah. ('’i^nnnon in 
dry spots. Singa])or(‘ near General Hospital; C'han Glut Kang; 
Ghangi. Jolior. Tanjong i^Ierawang. Malacca ((Tiriitilh ) ; Buk.t 
Bruang. Negri Sembilan, S(T(*ml)aiu Penang AVaterfa 11 (Gurtis). 
Dir.inh, Mauritius, South India, Malaya, l^olvnesia. 

(7) . N. Haenkeanmn Presl. E}>im. 1G. Hook. S}m. Til. 
290. Sti]jes 1 to 2 feet tall, stout, ])ubes(*ent. Frond 8 to 4 feet 
long, 12 to 18 in. wide; }>innae b to 8 in. long, .75 in. w.de, texture 
gubeoriaeeous cut from one third to halfway down, int(» acute sub- 
falcate oblong lobes, rachis, midribs and veins finely pubescent;, 
veinlets 10 pairs. Sori terminal or subterminal, on ail veinlets. 
Hab. Forests, iSingajmre, Bukit Mandai (Eidle\) : Bukit Tanah 
(Matthew). Histrib. Ceylon, Malay isles to Fiji. 

Allied to N. cuevUatum but much larger and less hairy, vein- 
lets more numerous and indusium more fugacious. 

(8) . N. ochihodes Kze. (Aspidium) Liimaea xxiv. 282. 
Stem erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 ft., naked. Fronds 2 to 4 ft. 
long, 8 to 12 in. wide. Pinnae ,75 to 1 in. wide cut down nearly 
to rachis into entire lilunt often falcate lobes .1 in. wide with a 
prominent gland at base beneath, lower ones reduced, rachis and 
underside more or less villous, subcoriaceous ; nerves 10 to 15 on 
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a side. Sori submarginal. ITah^ Singapore, CJian Chu Kang 
(Ridky 9843). Peiiang, Balik Pulau (Ridlc}’ 9579). Distrih, 
India. 

(9) . N, giandu/osum Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 7G. Stipes rather 
slender with the main rachis elosetl}’^ appressed villous 8 in. or 
more long. Frond P? in. long, approssod strigose or i)U8tiilav 
above; pinnae oblong acute, base tnniente broad, siihentire or serrato 
or shortly pinnatifid* hardly one sixth the way down, di'^tant, l.’I5 
to 4 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, terminal one larjrer sometimes o^ate- 
oblong serrate G in. long, 2 in. wdde; voinlets beneath elevate, 
ininutely hairy 6 or 7 pairs. Sori large halfway Oii the veinlet. 
Indusium reaiiform prominent. lf(fh. P'orests, Singapore, Bukit 
Timah (Ridley). Malacca (Griffith). Perak, rilu Korliiig 
(Knnstler); MaxwelFs Hill (Matthe^v). Disfrih, Java, Sumatra, 
Philippines. 

(10) . N. urophyUum Wall Cat. 299. Rhizome short creep- 
ing. Stipes .2 feet or more long, stout wnth brown lanceolate scales 
at the base. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long; pinnae linear-oblong sub- 
soscile caxidale aeuminate 6 to 12 in. long, 1 to 2 in. wide, edgt*- 
serrate; rachis and nerves beneath pubescent or hair.y, minutely 
pustular subcoriaeeous, veins 8 to 14 pairs, all anastomosing. Sori 
one to each vein usually about halfway. Indusium reuiform usually 
absent. Hah. Common in forests. Singapore, Bukit Tiniab. 
Malacca Bukit Besar, Mount ()phir( Ridley); Bukit Bruang (Dorry); 
]\;hang Temerloh; Kota Glanggi; Tahan River. Sungei Ujonu*, 
Bukit Danan ((^antloy). Selangor, Sungei Buluh (Ridley); Batu 
Oaves; Giuting Bidai (TRdley). Perak, Slim (Kniisiler). Penang 
Hill (Norris, Wallich and all cf)Mectors). Lankawd, Uunong Raya 
(Curtbs). Kelantaji, Kampong Kohang (Haniff). Disirilu Indo- 
Malaya. Native names: Baku Gajali; Paku Merah. 

var. Pinwillei Becld. Pinnae lanceolate, very broad in the 
middle attenuated at both ends often long caudate, edges sharply 
serrate. Malacca (Tdnwill). Perak (Day). 

(11) . N. mouimeinense Bcdd. Handb. Supp. p. 18. Ferns 
of British India p. 275, fig. 141. Rhizome creeping. Stipes stiff, 
2 ft. or more long. Fronds up to 2 ft. long; pinnae numerous, 
coriaceous, narrow-oblong 12 in. long, 1,5 to 2 in. wide caudate, 
edge serrate or crenate serrate, often ohsour(', veins Id to 21 pairs, 
sori medial or near the tip. Indusium usually conspicuous reni- 
form. Hah, Singapore, Bukit Timah (Ifidley) Johor, Gunong 
Pulai (Ridley). Dislrib, India, Burma. 

(12) . N. multiiineatum Bedd. Handbook Supp. 80. N, 
pmnigenm Moore Ind. 1000 Jnot Hook.) fStem erect, short. 
Stipes villous rather stout 12 in. long, base scaly. Fronds her- 
baceous, 4 feet tall or less, pinnate, lower pjinae reduced to ovate 

entire lobes, .25 in. long j)aired, radiis v.ljous; pinnae oblong-linear 
, * 1* 
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long acuminate, base broad and truncate, edge cut into very short 
blunt lobes, sometimes as much as 1 in. deep, glabrous beneath or 
nearly so; veins 8 to 12 pairs, lower ones at least anastomosing. 
Sori medial oai the veins. Tndusinm reniform |>ersistent. iJaft. 
Oomnioii in woods, Singa])ore, Jlifle Hange, I'anglin (Ridley), 
Johor, Pinorong (Cantley). Selangor, Dusuii Tua and Sernangkok 
Pass. Perak, MaxAvell’s Hill (Scorteehiiii ). Penang (IVallich, 
Ilull(*tt). Dislrib, Malay isles. 

(13), N, indicum Rldl. Dryopieris inilica v. A. v. R. 
pennigerum var. malayense Bedel. Hhizome ere<.*t or shortly creiep- 
ing. iStipe*^ nearly naked, 4 feet tall. Frond pinnate; pinnae 
lanceolate numerous, distant 6prea<ling herbaceous, cut down half 
way into oblong ii]>cur\n*d sub-ac'ute lolu's, racks and racbilla 
pubcsa^iit and sonudiincs all hairy beneath; veins 8 to 12 ])airs 
pubescent. Sori medial 8 to 12. Indusium persistent. JIab» 
Rare in rnountains, Perak, Limit 3o00 feet alt. (Kunstler). 

(11). N, moile Desv. Mem. Hoc. Linn. vi. 238. 'rufti'il plant. 
Stij»c hairy or glahrous, (1 to 12 in. tall. Frond hcrbaiuous 
oblong lanceolate pilose on both sides; lower }>innae usnnllv reduced 
to aurich^; upper piimae spreading lanceolate-liiiear acurninaic, 
base broad truncate, cut down half wav or loss into blunt slightly 
falcate lobes, veins (5 to 8 pairs, linvest pair anastomosing. Sori 
median, Involu(‘res reniform, glabrous or ha rv. /////>. ( ontinon 

in W'ood's and shady places and very variable. Typical : Singapore, 
Selitar; (^han Chu Kang; Hukit Timab ; diaiigi: l^ulau Braiii 
(Hullett). Johor, Lastlewood (Ridley), Malacca ((iritfith). Se- 
langor, Bukit Hitam (Ridley) (var. major), Perak, Tlu Bubong 
and liln Kerliiig (Kunstler). Penang (Kunstler etc.). 

Var. minor. Slender Acrv hairy. Froml 12 to 15 in. long 
4 to (5 in. w (le; pinnae .25 in. wide deeply cut. //c5. Malai'ca, 
Gunong Mering, Ml. ('phir (Ridley 3212). Prov. Wellesley, Per- 
inatang Bertam (Ridlev 69f»3). P(‘rak, l^lu Temengoli (Ridley 
14196). 

Var. amhoinense Presl. Fronds small, paj>ery, nearly glab- 
rous, pinnae less cut often only twenate, gradually reduced tow^ards 
the base, lower ones often hastate and very acuminate, veins 4 to 5 
pairs, 2, rarely 3 lowt^st anastomosing. Sori sometimes confined 
to the lowest jiair. Ilab* Common wdtli type moile, Singapore^ 
Green Hill (Hullett). Pahang, Khol, Tembeling river (Ridley). 
Selangor Dusun Tua. Perak, Telok Pinang (Ridley); Bernain 
river (Kunstler). 

Var. procurreas Bak. Rhizome long creeping. Hab. 
Singapore (Wallich), Bukit Timah (Ridley). Perak, Liiu Kerling; 
Ulu Bubong (Kunstler). 

Var. dUymosorum Bedd, N, iecium Wall. Rhizome very 
hairj^ pinnae not reduced at base, Sori on 2 lower veinlets. 
Singapore (Wallich A^pidiun canescens). 
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(lo). JV. truncaium I’rev^l. Tent. Fterid. 81, Aspidium 
wuUilineatum A¥al]. Oat. 353. Rh%oine s'hort erect, tStipes tufted 
atout up to 2 feet long, usually glabrous. Fronds up to 4 feei; 
long; lower pinnae reduced to auricles: pinnae herbaceous, glabrous 
except midrib oji both sides, usually pu})esoent, 6 to 8 in. long, 
.25 to .6 in. wide, cut down about "half way to the rachbs; lobes 
oblong square and sights crenate at the top; veins 6 to 
pairs, usually 2, rarely 3 or 4 anastomo e. *8ori small medial or 
nearer to eosta than the edge. Indusiuni renifonn. llab, JShady 
«pots, common, Singapore, Sungei Jurong (Ridley). Johor, Batu 
Pahat; Ulu Kahang (Holttum). Selangor, Batu <?aves. Perak, 
Telok Pinang and Tanjbim (Jtidley) ; Goping (Kuiistler) ; Maxwell's 
Hill (Scorteehini); Ounong Kerbau 5000 feet (Robinson). Penang 
Waterfall (Curtis, Wallich). Kelantan, Sungei Kcteh (Xur). 
Disirib. Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(16) . iV. brachyodon Hook. Syn. Fil. 295. Stipes tufted 
naked 1 to 2 feet long. Fronds up to 3 feet long, siib-eoriaceous; 
xachis slightly puhe^^cent, and partial rachis and midrib hairy, 
otherwise glabrous; pinnae usually distinctly petiolate, lancoolate- 
linear base cunoatc, tip acuinimitei, G to 9 in. long, 1.25 to 1.75 jn. 
wide, cut into oblong, blunt oblique falcate lobes one third to two 
thirds of the distance to midrib; veins 8 to 12, all free, or the lowest 
ones anastomosing; a single vein often rises 'from the midrib 
between the pinnules and runs to the edge. Sori medial on the 
veins. Involucre reaiiform. Hah. Hill forests, scarce. Perak, 
Maxwell^s Hill (Scorteehini); Bujong Malacca (Ridley). Penang 
(Norris, Mactier) Disirib. West Indies and South America. 

(17) . M ferox Moore Tnd. 01. Tufted fern. Stipes 1 to 
2 feet long ecjvered with linear acuminate dark brown scales falling 
off leaving the sti])es rough with short points. Frond 3 to 4 feet 
long rachis s<M\brid with short points; pinnae stiffly coriaceous, 
oblong linear acuminate, 8 to 14 in. Jong, ,75 iii. wide or more, 
cut down half to two thirds into oblong-linear blunt lobes, sj^read- 
ing, glabrous, veins j^rominent slender, 12 to 15 o]i each side, lower 
5 or fewer anastomosing. Sori basal on veinlet close to the midrib, 
amall. Uab. Forests from about 2000 feet upwards. Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (BurkiM). Selangor, Ginting Peras; Ginting Bidai; 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley, Christ). Perak, Larut Hills (Kunstler), 
Bujong Malacca (Ridley). Ptoang Hill (Ridley), 

Occasionally in young fronds the upper midrib and nerves are 
sparsely hairy. The N. llidlcyi Christ (Ridley, Ferns of the 
Malay Peninsula, Joum. Roy. As. Soc. S. Br. 1908, p. 38) was 
never published, it is merely I think a very robust and rough form. 

' (18) A. crinipes Hook. Syn. Fil. 294. Tufted fern, large. 
Stipe stout 1.5 ft. long, (K)vered as is rachis with large lanceolate 
linear long-acuminate dark brown scales .15 in. long. Frond 8 
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to 3 feet long, 1 ft. M'ide; jnnnae distant or in d^tant ])airs, 4 to 
6 in. long^ .75 in. wide, ent down half to three quarters of the 
way, lobes oblong blunt (lowest ones reduced to auricles), base 
cuneato, tip acuminate, texture stiffly herbaceous, midrib and veins 
very hairy or in older fronds quite glabrous, veins 6 to 8 pairs, 

2 lowest anastomosing. Sori mod.al towards the ti)). Indusium 
reniform, glabrous persistent. Hah, Forests, Malacca (Griffith). 
Perak (Scortechini). Penang Hill (llidloy, Matthew). Visirib, 
India, to Assam. 

(19) . N, sakayense Zoillcr Bull. Bot. Soc. France xxxiu 
74. Fern 3 to 4 feet tall. Stipes densely tufted. Fronds ovate- 
lanceolate, rachis channelled above with hair-like scales and a few 
larger ones; pinnae linear-lanceolate acuminate 8 to 10 in. long 
f in. wide, cut down more than one third into somewhat falcate 
obscurely croiiulate 1ob(?s, glabrous, but finely glandular below with 
whitish nmlle-like hairs on the veins above; veins 8 to 11 pairs, 

3 lower jiairs anastomosing. Sori very small basal on the 4 or 5 
lower veins. II ah. Perak, A'alley of the Liang River near Gunong 
Eiam, 2370 feet alt. (de Morgan), 

(20) . M glaucostipes Bcdd. Handbook Supp. SO. Stipes 
scaly at base, glaucous as is the rachis. Froaids 3 to 4 feet long. 
Lower jiiiinae very gradually reduced, at first small and hastate, 
then iiKTely aur'cles to base of stipe: up]>er pinnae 5 to 0 in. lojig, 
.75 to .9 in, wide cut down half way into oblong rounded lobes, 
papyraceous glabrous except midrib above minutely villous; veins 
10 pairs, 2 lover pairs anastomosing. Sori medial on all the veins* 
Ilab. Forests 3 to 400 feet alt. Perak, Larut (Kunstler). 

(21) N. perakense Bcdd. Handbook Supp. 80. Caudex 
small creci Stipes slender viillous. Fronds pinnate villous with 
soft white hairs 12 to 14 in. long, 2 to 5 in. wide, oblong lanceolate, 
central pinnae the largest; lower ones gradually cut down to 
sagittate auricles; pinnae 1.5 to 2.5 in. long f to .5 in. 'wide, cut 
down half way to raclus into clo.se pointed lobes, texture softly 
herbaceous; veins 4 to 5 pairs, lower pair anastomosing with a long 
excurrent '\^inlet. Sori near tips of veins. Hab. Hill forests 
rare on exposed rocks, Perak, Thaiping Hills; Birch's Hill (Day). 

( 22 ) . N. heterocarpum Bl. Enum. Fil. Jav. p. 155. Ehizome 
strong erect. Stipes tufted 1 to 2 feet long, villose. Fronds 2 
to 3 feet long, 8 to 14 in. wide; pinnae 5 to G in. long, .75 in. 
wide linear acuminate base truncate, tip acuminate cut do\ra } 
or *1 to rachis into linear-oblong truncate lobes; lower pinnae 
abrubtJy reduced to auridles or only reprcoonted by glands; 
coriaeeo-herbaceons, rachis villous, under suface glandular; veins 
above with few long white hairs, veiniets 8 to 10 (in thej fertile 
fronds which are contracted only 5), lowest pair only anastomosing 
^rigotse, Sori medial or near base of veiniets. Hab, Ditches, 
Singapore, Green Hill (Hulett). Malacca (Pinwill). Negri 
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Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi (Ridley). Pahang, Fraser Ilill 
(Burkill and ’Holttum). Perak, Lariit: (loping (Kimj^tler) 2500 to 
3000 feet alt. IHsirib, Malaya* 

(23). N, costatum Wall. (Polvpodiuni) 200/3. Recldome^ 
F. B. 1. i. t. 220. Polypodium pemngiamtni T-Iook. Sp. Fil. v. 13. 
Stipes 18 ill. or more long glaliroiis, glossy, red as is the rachis. 
Fronds 1 to 3 ft, long, broad oblong or lanoeolate, snbmeinbramms, 
glabrous; pinnae luiiiK^rous distant shortly ]>('tioled 5 to 8 in, long, 
.5 to 1 in. wide serrate with short eloso triangular acute teeth 
oblong linear acuminate, base cuneate, midrib red, oecasioinilly 
hairy on veins beneath, veiinlets 6 to 8 pairs all anastomosing 
ascending. Sori close to base of veinl<*t or half way. Indusiuin 
reniform fugacious. Hab. Penang (W'allich) Disirih, N^orth 
Jndia at considerable altitudes. 

48. Mesochlaeiia Br. 

Big tufted ferns with tlie habit and venation of NephrodhM. 
Fronds large, pinnate, with narrow lobes cut half way to radiis. 
Sori and indusium as in DidymocMuena. ' Species 2. 

(1) . M. polycarpa Bedd. F. B. I. t. 344. Stem short, 
erect, thick. Fronds 2 to 3 ft. long, J to 1.5 ft. wide piui'irde. 
Pinnae (dose very numerous 6 to 9 in. long, .5 In. wide narrowing 
and shortening at base to mere aurioK^, cut dowji about bal^'M'ay 
into linear-oblong lobes villous beneath ; nerves very close pinnate, 
12 or more on a lobe. Sori small, numerous eventually covering 
the lobe. Jlab, In forests, commrm. Sir'gapore, Hukit 1\mah 
(Ridley 1658, Wallich). Malacca ((iriffith). Pahang, Pulau 
Padang (Ridley 2401) and Tahan river (2396). Negri Sembilan, 
Bukit Sumayiang (Caiitley). Perak, lllu Teinengoh (Ridley 
14219) ; Goping (Kunstler 557) ; Thaipiug Hills (S(!ortcchini, 
Robinson). Disinb. Malay isles. 

(2) . M, iarutensis v. A. v. R, Malayan Ferns, 232. N, 
laruiense Bedd. Ferns of Brit. India Supp. p. 73. Stipes 8 lo 12 
in. long densely villous with short hairs as is rachis. Fronds 2 to 
3 ft. long; ])innae linear-()bl()ng, long aeuininate, base truncate 10 
to 12 in. long, 1.5 in. wide cut dow^ii one fourth into o])long falcate 
blunt lobes, herbaceous, hairy on ))oth sides, lowest ones reduced 
to auricles; veins 10 pairs ast^ending 5 or 6 lower pairs anastomos- 
ing. Sori median oft all the veins. Imhisium elongate hairy, //t/5. 
Forests, Pahang, Telom (Ridley). Selangor, Bawang and Se- 
mangkok Pass (Ridley). Negri ^nnbilan, Gunong Augsi (Nur). 
Perak, Sungei Rayah and Larut (Kunstler and Scortechini). 

Beddome says tliis is a Mesoclilaem it the genus is kept up. 

49, Aspidium Sw, 

Frpnds entire or simply pinnate; pinnae usually broad, lowest 
pair simetimes bipinnate, veins compoundly anastomosing with 
generally free veinlets in the areoles. Sori at the apeot of the free 
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veinlets, occasionally on the netted veins. Indusium orbicular or 
roniform or irregular, Eometimes absent. Species numerous. I'ro- 
pics. 

(1) . A* slngaporianum Wall. Cat. 374. llhizome creeping, 
shortly or not. Stipes G to 12 in. long dark purplish. Fronds entire, 
lanceolate acuminate long narrowed to base and decurrent some- 
way down the stipe, herbaceous 12 in. long or more, 2.5 to V in. 
wide; veins horizontal united ])y transverse secondary veins; 
veinlets netted with ultimate ones fn'c. Sori numerous on the 
ends of the free veinlets 4 to G on each side of a main vein. 
Indusium peltate or or])icular. [lab. Common in jungle, Singa- 
pore, Bukit Timah; (.^hua Chu Kang. Pahang, Talian Paver. 
Malacca, Jasin; Sungei TIudang (Derry) Mount Ophir (Cuming)^ 
Negri Scmhilan, Bukit Sulu and Dunong BeTumhun (Cantlev). 
Selangor, Sungei Bulu; Ihintau Panjang (Rloes) ; Kwala Lumpur 
(Curtis) ; Bukit Kudah. Perak, Thaiping (Scortecliini) ; (liaiikat 
Serdang (Wray) ; Tpoh. Tringganu, Bundi (Rostados). Penang 
(Mactier etc). Di^trih. Malay isles -Ya/ire : Paku Todak; 
Paku Biawak; Paku Murak. 

(2) . A. vastum Bl. Enum. PI. Jav. Fil. 142. Rhizome 
creeping shortly. Stipes scattered conspicuously green winged 
nearly or quite to the base with numerous linear subulate brown 
scales. Fronds 2 ft. long cut down into about 4 j>airs of broad oblong 
acute i)iTinao 7 or 8 in. long, 3 in. wide to a green wiinged rachis 
1,5 to 2 in. or more, midrib pubescent, terminal pinna often over 
9 ill. long, and 5 in. wide ovate lanceolate, main veins numerous 
distinct to the edge w^here they anastomose, with numerous slender 
(uirved veinlets connecting them and abuTulaiice of areoles with 
free veinlets in tliem. Sori small scattered on the netted V( ins. 
Indusium reiiiforni. Hab, Dense forests, Singapore (Norris). 
PuJau Besar. .Johor, Batu Paliat (Ridlev). Paliang, Temboling 
River. Malacca (Griffith). Selangor, Batu Tiga; Batu Caves, 
Perak, Kota Bharu (Kunstler). l^enang (Bishop Hose). 

var. tricuspe .1. trienspe Bedd. Handbook Sui»p. IP Frond 
trilobod and rather more pubescent than usual, Ilah, Perak, 
Coping (Kunstler). 

Apparently only a small state of vastmn, Distrib. India, 
Malay islands. 

This fern is very distinct in its broad winged rachis and 
petiole, Tho i)ai-iuic in the fertile frond arc cons{}icuoiisly nar- 
row^er than in the sterile ones. Some fronds are quite glabrous, 
others pubescent on the midrib and lamina beneath. 

(3) . A. Kunstteri Handbook Snpp. 44. Three feet 

tall. Stipes, rachis and partial rachis pubescent;’ stipe ribbed, 
over 12 in. tall. Frond 12 in. to 16 in. long deltoid ovate, pinnate, 
upper pinnae lanceolate caudate-acuminate 5 in. long, 1 in wide, 
lowest pair broad deltoid, the lower margin prolonged into long- 
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linear acuminate lobes 4 in. long, .75 dn. wide or lessw texture 
subcoriaceous ; yeins primary zigJWig or in lower pinnae straight, 
quite to the margin or forked at tip. Aroolt's lax, fr<‘o, veins few. 
Sori small numerous usually on connected veinlets scattered. Ilrfb, 
Perak (Scortechini) ; Goping (Kunstler). 

(4) . A. repaitdum ,\YUld. Sp, v. 216, Stipes up to 2.ii ft. 
long with a few scale-like hairs at the base. Fronds 2 to 3 feet long 
subcoriaceous, terminal ]ol)e. pinnatifid; pinnae 4 to 8 on a sifle, 

C to 12 in. long, 1.25 to 2 in. broad linear -oblong, slightly sinuate 
fit edges, acuminate, base narrowed, lowest pair stalked liipariite; 
main nerves distinct to the edge. Areoles numerous with iree 
veinlets. Sori large in 2 rows between tht' main veins. Jndusium 
orbicular peltate. Hah. Perak, Larut (Kunstler). IHsirib. 
Philippines. 

Resembles X.pnchtjphylhim, but the indnsia are ])cltale. 

(5) , A, ternatum Diels in Engl, and Prantl, PHanzemi 
Familien 184. Nephrodium ternatum Bak. Hook. Syn. Pil. 296. 
Rhizome wide, creeping scaly. Stipes long slender, naked, 18 in. 
long. Frond of 1 to 4 pinnae broadly elliptic -laiKHolate acuminate- 
caudate, base ciineate, lol>es quite entire terminal one 9 in. loiig, 

3 in. wide, the lower ones tlie smaller 6 in. long, 2 in. wide, 
herbaceous; veins asc^ending free to edge numerous. Areolcs lax, 
!free veinlets numerous. Sori medium or rather small on tips of 
free veinlets. Hab. Pahang, Pekaii (Ridley). Vintrib. Borneo. 

(6) . i4. polymorphum Wall. Cat. 382. Rhizome erect. 
Stipes tufted with rather long, brown lanceolate sciiles at the base 
8 to 18 in. long, ribbed. Frond nearly subcoriaoeous, simply 
pinnate, 1 to 1 ft. long, 12 in. or more wide; ju'imae oblong or 
elliptic or lanceolate acuminate, base cuneate stalked, terminal 
one rather larger and (Kcasionally lohed, lowest pair usually l)ifur- 
cate, 6 in. long, 4 to 2 in. wide, veins j^rominent distinct to the 
margin, veinlets very many, many free. Sori small and scattered 
in the iincontracted fronds on the netted veinlets, and on free ones 
in contracted fronds in 2 or more rows larger and crowded betneeii 
the veins. Tiidusium reniform or none. Hab. Forests, Singapore 
(Ridley). Negri Sembilan (llullett); Bukit Sulu (Cantley). 
Selangor, Kwala Dumpur; Rantau Panjang (Kloss). Porak, 
Larut (Kunstler) ; 'Xj1u Temengoh (Ridlov) ; Batang Padang and 
Goping (Kunstler). Penang, HiJl (Pinwill). Disirih. Inrjia, 
Africa, Malaya. Native Name*. Paku Kildr. 

(7) . A. semibipinnatum Wall. Cat. 388. {Polypodium) 
Hook. Sp. Fil. iv. 59. t. 231, Stipes 12 in. or more long, naked. 
Fronds 18 in. or more long, 6 to 9 in. wide, terminal pinna lin^ur- 
oblong acuminate 6 to 9 in. long, 3 in. wide entire, lateral pinnae 

4 to 6 on each aide, simple or bifurcating, about as long and wide, 
lower ones tripartite, texture herbaceous; veins inconspicuous, 
hfeajdng up before reaching the margin, the rest anastomosing, 
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a few fref‘. Sori small on coiinectofl voiiilets. Indiisfam renifonn. 
Hob, Tidal mud in rivers. Johor, Oastlcwood; Gunong Pulai 
(Hiillett). Muar, Sungei Hegal (Fox). Perak (Seortechini). 
Penang (Wallieh). IHslrib. Porneo. 

(8). A, subtriphyllum ITook. Sp. Fil. iv! 52. Gaiidex stout 
with thick slij)e hicws. Sti])('s 8 lo 12 in. long, rather ’stout, lineiar 
scales at base only. Frond 1 to 3 feet long, 8 to 12 in. wide, 
herbaceous, deltoid, terminal portion G in. or more long, deeply 
pinnatifid; lower lobes lanceolate a(*uminaio; base cuneate, lateral 
]»innae one pair lanceolate (hvply iobod, basal larger dee[)ly lolled 
with a deflexed ])inna from underside, glabrous (hairy beneath 
and (»n main Toins according to Beddoinc), veins very prominent 
iiTognlarly broken up before rea(*liing the edge, veinlets coynoiisly 
anastomosing elovaie. Sori large, few scattered on the connected 
veinlcis. Indiusium reniform. Hah, Ijmestone Hills in dry spots. 
Perak, Goping (Knnstler) ; Tamhuii (Ridley). 

(!)). A. decurrens Presl, Pel. llaenk. ‘28. liHizoiiie creep- 
ing. Stipes winged half way down or nearly to the base, with 
linear-subulate hrown scales, 8 in. long. Fronds 3 feet long, 
s’m})ly pinnate sub-c*oria<;eous, rachis broad-winged; piajuie few 
broad in sterile fronds, often 3 or more pairs and narrow in the 
f(Ttile ones, 3 in. long, 1 in. wide or less, the low’est pair some- 
times lobed, all entine or in fertile cronate, gkbrous; main veins 
straight or zigzag to edge, cross veins forming large areoles with 
free and netted veinlets. 'Sori large in two scries between the 
main veins and along the winged rachis. Tiidusium reniform, 
elongate or irregular. If ah. Forests Pahang, Telom. Perak, 
Bnjong Malacca (Ridley). Triiigganu, Bundi' (Rostaclos). Dis- 
itih, Indo— Malaya, Cdnna, Pohmesia, 

Easily distinguished by its winged rachis dccurrent half way 
dovm on the stipe. 

(10) . A, varMosum Wall. (at. 379. Rhizome sub-erect. 

Stipes tufted, rather slender, scaly at 12 to 18 in. long in 

fertile frond, shorter in sterile fronds, dedtoid herbaceous. Sterile 
fronds, apex deltoid pinnatifid: ])innne lower two jaiirs lanc'eolate 
acuminate, entire or lobnlate crenulatc, 3 in. long, 1.25 to 1.5 in. 
vdde, lowest pair more or less deeply lolied with one large lobe at 
lowx^r edge. Fertile fronds 6 in. long; ])innae much narrower, 
sometimes 2 in. long, .25 in. wide and deeply round lolied; main 
veins distinct to edge, veinlets copiously anastomosing with free 
veinlets. Sori large scattered on the tips of free veinlets, sunk in 
frond, and fonning round ek'vation.s above. Indusium peltate or 
reniform. Hab, Dry woods. Penang (Wallich, Curtis). 
Perlie, Tobing Tinggi (Ridley). Disinb, India^ Assam. 

(11) . A^ cicuiarium Sw. in Melt. Fariigatt. Pheg. and Asp. 
117". A, condumtum Wall. Vni 377, Big tufted fern. Stipes 12 
in. or more long, stout with hrovvu scales half way. Fronds usually 
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large from 8 jii. to 2 or 3 ft. long deltoid, tip pinnatifid; pinnae 
below, one to 4 pains simply lobed or pinnate, secondary pinnae 
deeply pinnatifid or agaia;i pinnate, lowest pair deeply pinnatifid 
or pinnate on lower edge, thin, membranous, glabrous or hairy 
above and pinbernlous on midribs, veins free to margins, the othem- 
copiously reticulate, free veinlets few. iSori large in 2 rows on the 
free veinlets. Indusium reniform or peltate. Hab, Common in 
forests, Singapore Biikit Timah; Pulu Fbin. Johor, Batii Pahat.. 
Malacca, Sungei HudaJig. Negri Sembilan, Bukit Payong and 
Bukit Danan (Cantl'oy). Sdangor, Batu Cava^. Perak, lUn 
Temengoh. Ivelantaii, Kwala Belai (Haniff). Disirib, Tropics. 
Native names: Paku L-arat; Paku Segala; Paku Tembaga. 

The most cut up of any of our species when full grown. 

(12) . A, muttfcaudatum Wall, Cat. 37?. Beddome, Ferns 
of British India 222. Bhizome erect covered witli long blackish 
brown hairs. Stipe stout covered with long aciuniuate setaceous 
scales, most abundant at base, 12 in. tall. Frond 3 to 4 ft. long, 
terminal pinna large over 6 in. long, deeply broadly pinnatifid, 
lobes acuminate lanceolate, lower i)innae broad, lanceolate, deeply 
broadly lobed, bases broad dec*urrent, lowest pair deltoid, 12 in. 
long and nearly as broad, main veins distinct to edge. Sori large- 
on the free veinlets. Ilah, Forests, scarce, Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Kunstler), Disirih, India, Burma. 

(13) . A, pachyphyUum Kuntz^ Bot. Zeit. 1*848, p. 25'9.. 
Stipe 12 in. long naked. Fronds 2 to ^3 feet long, 1 to 2.75 ft. 
broad, subcoriaceous terminal pinna oblong lanceolate eutirci or 
sinuate 6 to 12 in. long, .75 to 2 in. wide, lower ones entire, or 
sinuate obscurely lobed, broadly lanceolate, long caudate acuminate, 

9 to over 12 in. long, 2 to 2.5 in, wide narrowed at the base, 
lowest forketl with 2 to 3 unequal lobes 8 or 9 in. long, veins 
straight to the edge, areoles numerous fine wdtli many free includ- 
ed veinlets. Sori large in two regular rows, Indusium roniform. 
llab. Forests. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill). Selangor, KI mg 
Gates (Ridley). Perak, Thaiping Hills (KunS'tler, Scorfc^hini) ; 
Sira Eimau (Yapp.) Bistrib, Malaya, Polynesia. 

Beddome says, perhaps a form of repandum with reniform 
indusia, 

"^(11). , 4 . ampUfolium v. A. v. R. Bull. Buitenz. 1913. xi 
2. Sti])e long, glossy brown, fibrillo-pilose. Fronds ovate, her- 
bacomxs acuminate pinnate, terminal pimia ovate acuminate deep- 
ly pinnate at base, lowest segments falcate acuminate, bluntly 
lobed, lower pinnae about 4 on a side falcate acuminate, lowest the 
largest, deeply pinnatifid, pinnate at base. Rachis, midrib and 
veins more cr less densely pubesebnt above, fibrilloso-pilose or gla- 
brescent beneath. Free veinlets copious. Sori relatively large on 
anastomosing veins in one row on each side of veins or 2 short 
rows between the main veins. Indusium persistent. Hab. Terak,. 
Gaping (Matthew.) 
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(15). A, ternifoUum v. A. v. P. Pull. Buiienz. 1S)1.‘>, xi. 3. 
TSTear A, irifolium v. A. v. P. Init fronds with leaflets less 
different in size, veins not dark brown, fertile fronds more or 
less contracted. Sori coinpital (on anastomosin^r veins). Indusia 
deeply fimbriate. Hah, Perak, (loiung (Matthew-) 

1 hare not seen thus. 

POLYPODIEAK. 

50. Poiypodium Linn. 

Small ferns usually epiphytic and siibcoriaceoiis. Fronds 
-luitire or sin)])ly pinnalifid (rarely pinnate or compound) veins 
all free. Sori round generally terminal on the veinlefs, no indu- 
siiim. iHslrib, Wihole World. 

Fronds simple, entire. 

(1) . P. subevenosum Pak. Hook. Syn. Fil. j). 320. Small 
tufted fern 2 to d in. tall. ‘Stipes very ^ho^t, black wiry. FroiuH 
coriaceous 2 ,to 4 in. long, .12 in, wide, ligulate entire, tip blunt 
gradually narrowed to the l)ase, slightly scurfy Inmeath, edge 
slightly undulate. Vein.s very vshort indistinct. 'Sori round in a 
long row on each side of the midrib, flah. On .trees, in mountain 
distr ets, ('onimon, Jolior, (Junong Pului; Ounong Ikintai. Malac- 
ca, iMount Ophir (Pidl(»v). Palmng, Tahan Pixer, Sungei Pan. 
d^erak (Swtechiiii) ; Penang (Maclier and all collectors). 

var. sessilifoiiutn Ohristensen, I\ malaicnm Posenberg Lc. 
tn?. Oaiidex small, ere<t; stipes hardly any. Fronds membranoug 
d to d in, long, .2 to .3 in. wide, linear hardly narrowed at the 
ha>'e, veins obli(iue forked. Sori ol)l(uig, ])araliel with the midrib, 
modial on the iij)per veinlet. Hah, »Tohor, Oiuiong Jielumut 
(Holttum). Malacca, Mount Ojddr (llulbdt, Maingay). Penang. 

(2) . P, diplosoritm <3)rist. Ami. Ptz. xv. 14 (k Phizome 
short, covered with black scales. Stipes tufted, light brown with 
long stiff hairs, ,25 in, long. Fronds ligulate blunt slightly nar- 
rowed lo tip, h.aig acuminate at base, sulKori acetous sprinkled with 
stiff pale hairs, edge undulate 3 to 5 in. long, .25 in. wide, veins 
ascendiing pinnate; veiiilets 3 or 4, the lowest forked. Sori round- 
ed ellij)tic suailk in a row on each side of the midrib. Hah, Paliang, 
(tunojig Tahan (Pidley 15916). Disirib, Java, Borneo, Celebes. 

(3) . P. hirtellum Bl. Kn. Fil. Jav. p. 123. Caudex small 
ascending. Stipes tufted .5 to 1.5 in. long slender, villous with 
spreading red brown hairs. Fronds firm-nmubraiious, linear- 
oblong to lanceolate, 1 to 4 in. long, .12 to .3 in. wide entire, base 
narrowed, densely villous wdth reil haire^ veins spreading simple 
or forked at base. Sori round, rather distant in a row inside of 
midrib, on the base of simple veins, and on the tip of the short 
fork when branched. Hob, Mountains on trees and shrubs at 
4‘(>0»0 to 5000 feet ait. Malacca, Mount Ophir, Pahang, (lunong 
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Tahan (Hanilf). Perak (Scortechmi) ; Tea Gardens, Thaiping* 
Hills; Gunong Brumber Pahang (tWray) ; Ounong Inas (Yapp). 
Disirih, Oeylon, Java, Philippines. 

(4) . P, universe Bak. Ann. Bot, v. 4G4. A small densely 
tufted plant about 2 in. tall. Fronds very stiff, coriaceouis narrow 
linear sessile 1.5 to 2 in. long, M to .12 /in. wide, gradually nar- 
rowed to the base, with a few brown hairs, veins invisible. iSori 
oblong crowded in one row on each side of the midrib in the 
upper part of the frond covering the whole surface. Hah. On 
trees or rocks in stream at 2 to S'O'CK) ft, alt. Pahang, Wray’s 
Camp, Gunong Tahan (Eidley). Penang (Mactier, Curtis, Mat- 
thew) ; Eichmond Pool. 

I believe the plant named P. Ridleyi Christ, in my list of 
ferns from Gunong Pulai, Johor, was a small form of this. 

(5) . P. congenerum Presl. Tent. 180. Ehi/vome rather 
thick creeping with reddish scales. Stipes crowded wir}-, red 
hairy ,2 to 1 in. long. Frond linear acumanate long narrowed to* 
base entire, thinly coriaceous sprinkled with blackish hairs beneath, 
more hairy on edge and midrib 6 in. long, .2 in^ wide. Sori rather 
large, bbik)ng in depressions on both sidles of midrib. Hah. 
Mountains, Perak, Thaiping Hills Gunong Hijau 45*00 ft, 
(Matthew.) Distrib. Borneo, Sumatra. 

Pronds small narrow, shortly lobed. 

(6) . P, cucullatum Xees. and Bl. Nova Acta 11 (1820) 12)1, 
t. 12. fig. 0. Caudex very small, erect, covered with red acuminate 
scalea.^ Stipes very short, naked. Fronds subeoriaceous linear 3 
to 5 in, long, .1 in. wide or less, lobes linear-oblong blnnt, cut 
almost or quite to rachis. Sprue eolitarv large, partly enclosed in 
the upeurved edge of the lobe. Hah. Mountains 4 to 5000 ft. alt. 
Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eidley l!59?5). Malacca, Top of Gunong 
Mering (Ridley). Perak, Gunong Hijau (Scortechini) ; Max- 
well’s Hill (Matthew). Didrih. Ceylon, Malay islands. 

(7) ^ P. cornlgerum Balk. Syn. Fil. 5'0i8. Fronds coriaceous 
tufted, subseseile, very narrow liguiate 6 in. long .1 in. wide, pirma- 
tifid, lobed to base or nearly, lobes 20 to 30 pairs, longest in the 
middle, aubtriangular suibaoute, slightly toothed on the upper 
edge or with a strong tooth, veins 1 to each lobe, short of the tip 
forked. Sorus solitary large, round, close to main rachis and 
medial on the vein. liab. Rare; on mountains, Paihang, Gunong 
Tahan (Haniff). Perak, Gunong Hijau (Scortechini). Disirib. 
Ceylon. 

(8) . P. subpInnatlSduiti Bl, Enum. 129, Caudex erect, 
stiff. Fronds stiffly coriaceous linear narrowed to both ends, 4 to 
6 in. long, .1 in. wide, out down into very short blunt lobes half- 
way or little more, upper edge shorter than lower one. Veins forked,. 
Sori large globose, slightly sunk near the rachis and upper nmrgin 
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of the lobe. Hah. Mountains, Pahang, Gunong Tahan. Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass (Ridley). Perak (Seortechini) ; Gunong (De- 
Morgan). 

(9) . P. trlangutare Soofrlecdiini. Bedd. Jonm. Bot, 188‘7. 
p. 3!24, fig. 278, i. Rhizome erect, short, scaly. Fronds sessile linear 
coriaceons 12 in. long, .25 in. wide, lobes triangular blunt, cut to 
rachis, reduced a little at base, fertile ones acute, very numerous. 
Sbrus bblong on tip of lobe, sunk deeply, the sides of the Ibbe folded 
over it. Hah. Mountains local at oolk) ft. Perak, Gunong Hijau 
(Seortechini)^ 

(10) . P. callophyUum Wright Kew Bi'lletin 19*09, 362. 
Small plant 3 in. tall, stem very short, hairy'. Fronds thin, .2 in. 
wide, pinnate, white hairy, lobes oblong, tip round, bases decurrent. 
Sori usually 2 on a lobe, one *at the base, the other near the middle. 
Hah. R-fx?ks on Mountains. Peraik, Thaiping Hills, Gunong 
Ilijau (C. »T. M*atthew). 

Near P. irichomanoides, Sw. but with paired sori. 

(11) . P, streptophyUum Bak. Journ. Bot. 1879, p. 42. 
Densely tufted, candex erect red scaly. Fronds lobed to the base, 
thinly coriaceous pinnate, linear 3 to 8 in. long, .12 in. wide, lobes 
oblong blunt, very numerous, slightly twisted especially in fruit. 
Sorus one on the tip superficial o*blong. Hah. Trees. Singapore, 
mangroA'-e swamps at Serangoon (Murton). Pahang, Wray's Camp 
2000 ft. Tahan ; Tolom. /Malacca Mount Ophir. Selangor, Bukit 
Kiitu. Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp); Gunong Ilijau (|Matthew). 
IHsirib. Borneo. 

Very like P. cuaiUahim but pinnate with terminal sori. 

(12) . P. aiternidens Ces. Fel. di Born. 2-5, T. ii, fig. 4-4a. 
Simall densely tufted fern. P'ronds densely crowded 1.5 to 4 in. 
long, .1 in, wide, very coriaceous, racliis wdnged, lobes A'ery sihort, 
ovate oblong truncate, lower edge longer than the upper docurrent. 
Sori round solitary at the il>ase of the lobe often covering it. Hah. 
Mountains. Malacca, Mount Ophir. Pahang, Gunong Tahan at 
50-00 ft. alt. Perak, Tea gardens, Thaiping Hills (Ridley). 

Distrih^ Borneo. 

The stiff thick fronds with very short ascending blunt lobes 
are very distinct. 

Fronds pinnate, with narrow deep cut lobes. 

(1'3). P. decorum Brack. Hxpl, Exped. xvi. 7, t. 2, fig. 
Cauclex about 1 in. long, densely covered with red scales. Stipes 
OTowded, winged to the base. Frond coriaceous glabrous 6 to 12 
in. long, .6 to ,7'5 in. wide, narrow lanceolate, caudate-acuminate 
pinnatifid almost to the rachis, lobes at base short rounded aboA^e 
oblong linear blunt, longest in the middle of the frond and get- 
ting rapidly shorter to the ends. Sori oblong, 2 to 8 in a row on 
each side of the costule partly sunk in a hairy cavity, edge not 
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raised. Ilah, Coiximon on trees especially in mangroves and on 
tops of moimiaiiis. Singapore, Kranji. Johore, Giinong Pantai 
and Gunoiig l^iiai (iiidley) ; Gunong Belumut (Holttnm ) ; 
Tarijong Bimga, (Malacca, IDaniit Ophir and Mering. Negri 
Sembilan, Gnnoiig Angsi (Holttum). Perak, (lunong Keledang 
(Pidley). Penang Hill, Kedali peak. JHsirih, Indo— Malaya, 
Polynesia. 

(J4). P. malaccanum Bak. Ann. Bot. vii. 129. Honsely 
tufted plant, stem scaly hairy. Stipes numerous, crowded, black, 
wiry hairy, 1 in. long. Frond d in. loJig, .25 in. wide, linear 
acuminate j)innate, lobes cut to l>ase, longest in the middle, very 
hairy as in ra<*his, linear-oblong hlnnt. Sori 4 to G m each side, 
round, crowded at ti]) of lobe, not sunk. II ab. Mountains. 
Malacca, Gimcmg Mering (Kidley). 

var. pahangense Itidl. Fronds 5 in. long, .25 in. wide, lobes 
much shorter, blunt, fringed wdth long hairs. Sori 1 to 3 on each 
side eAtond'ing whole length of Icljes. Ilah, Pahang, Gunong 
Taliaii (Kidley), 

(15) . P. bryophyllutn van Alderwerelt vaai Rosenberg, Bull. 
Buitenz. 1914, xvi 35. Stipes tufted, capillary or filiform with 
minute scattered whitisli or brownish narrowly (davale glands. 
Fronds linear 1 to 2 in. long, .1 to J5 in. w^ide, thinly coriaceous, 
veins simple, lobes oblong, broarl, blimt rounded or more or less 
obliquely truncate refuse. .Sori solitary. Ilab, Penang (Mat- 
thew). I have not seen this. 

(16) . P. tuscatum Bl. Emim, 129. P. mollicornvm Nees 
and Bl. Nova Acta ii. 121, t. 12, fig. 2, Stipes tufted, 1 to 3 in. 
long densely softly hairy. Fronds 3 to G in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide 
cut nearly to the rachis into close lol>es, lobes .1 in. wide or less, 
linear blunt parallel sparsely hairy on the edge, raidiig hairy vein- 
lets simple. Sori G or 7 in a row rather large circular and entirely 
covering the lobes except at the base. Flab, On trees at 40'00 ft. 
alt. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttnm). Perak, (Scor- 
techini) ; Gunong Bubu (Wray), Kedah Peak (Ridley.) 

(17) . P. mitans Bl. Fil. Jav.. 18S. Rhizome sdiort creeping, 
thick covered wnth red scales. Stii)es tufted 2 in. long, very hairy. 
Fronds 5 to 14 in. long, 1 in. wide, black hairy especially demeiy 
on the strong rachis, lol)es narrow, hariKontal, parallel linear 
blunt cut to rachis. iSori not sunk, round 10 in a row on each 
side. Hah, Moiuitains to GOOD feet, on trees. Malaeea, Mount 
Ophir (Moore^s Herbarium) Perak, Qunong Kerbau (Robinson) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp, Scortechini). 

(16). P. crypiosorum Christ. Ind. Fil. 519. ‘ p. decipiens 
Kuhn linn. 3G, 129. Rhizome short, densely covered with lanceo- 
late subulate ciliate blackish scales. Stipes winged with long 
reddish hairs .5 in. long. Fronds 'coriaceous 8 to 14 in. long, .75 
in. wide linear lanceolate narrowed at both ends, cut down nearly 
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to the midrib into taiceolate or linear loljes .2 to .25 ia. long^ 
beneath hairy veins flexuous, veinkts in 5 to 14 pairs. Sori sub- 
marginal, , deeply sunk in elliptic <‘avitie8 6 to 8 pairs. Hah. 
Negri Bembilan, Gunong Angsi at 2500 ft. alt. (Nur). Distrib. 
Malay islands. 

(19). P. khasyanum Hook. Syn. Fil. 325. Tufted plant, 
stem short. Stipes crowded, very short, winged to base, fronds 8 
to 14 ill. tall, 1,5 in. wide or less, ilaeeid, hairy, midrib stout 
hairy, lobes oblong linear blunt, rather thick, shortened to both 
ends ; veinlets simple. Sori 4 to 6 on eacli side of the end of the 
lobe, sunk in an oval cavity. Hah, Mountains, rare, Johor, 
Gunong Pulai (Hullett)^ Perak, Maxwell’s Hill (Matthew, Scor- 
techiiii). Dutril). Assam, Klias}^. 

(^O). P. barathrophyilum Bak. Journ. P>ot. 1894, p. lOT. 
Stem short erect stout covered with red long acuminate scales. 
Fronds lobed nearly or quite to base, 12 to 18 in. long, 1.25 in. 
wide, sulxjoriaceous, lobes triangular lanceolate suliacute, .2 dn. 
wide, free nearly to base decurrent on rachis, lowest ones shorter, 
ovate triangular at Inise. Sori 4 or 5 in a row, parallel to edges 
sunk round. Veins invisible. II ab, Perak (Uushop Hose). 
Disirib. Borneo^ 

(21) . P. subfaicatum Bl, Fil. Jav. 18G, t. 87. Bhizomc 
erect, stipes densely tufted, clothed with soft sj^reading hairs. 
Fronds 2 to 10 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, pinnate, lobes hairy on 
both sides, soft in texture, cut down to rachis, close spreading, 
shaqjly toothed, base deourrent. Veinlets simple. Sori round 4 
or 5 in a row, one io each looth on the end of the veinlet. Hub, 
Perak (Scorteehini, Day). Distrib. India. 

(22) , P. setuliferum van Alder were) t van Roseniberg, Bull. 
Buitenz. 3914, xvi. 33. Rhizome short clothed with ]>ale brown 
lanceolate scales. Stipes crowded, filiform setulose with short red 
hairs. Fronds linear liairy subcoriaceous 1 to 3 in. long, .12 to .2 
in. wide, tip somewdiat narrowTd, lobes oblique narrow'est nearly 
triangular and blunt or rounded, broadest subtrapeziform or sub- 
rhomboid, truncate emarginate veins solitary, forked in broadest 
lobes. Sori solitary at the base of the n?iterior veinlets. Hub. 
Malacca (fide author). Perak, Gunong Hijau 45(>0 ft. 
(Matthew) . Distrib. Sumatra. 

(23) . P. stetiobasis Bak. Ann,. Bol viii. 130. Tufted plant 
M'ith short erect stem covered with scales. Stipes wunged to l iise. 
Fronds 5 to 10 in. long, 1.5 in. wide, lol>ed nearly to base, thin 
coriaceo-us, loljes linear from a broad base, narrow acuminate distant 
parallel serrulate, undulate, rachis hairy. Sori 3 to 7 on a side 
close io the edge by the notches, small, round sunk with raised 
edges, sterile lobes entire, lowcet ones short, triangular blunt on 
stipes. Hub. Mountains; rare. Perak, foot of Gunong Bubu 
(Matthew). Distrib. Sumatra. 
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(24) . P, hrevlfrons .Seort ms. P. repandnlum Metfc, var. 
walai/anum Bedd. Journ. Bot xxxi 225. Tufted fern 4 or 5 in. 
tall, stem short erect not scaly. Stipes slender, winged, .25 in. 
long. Frond 3 to 5 in. long, ,T5 in. ^vide, lobes cut nearly to baste, 
linear blunt narrow entire or undulate. Sori solitary, 4 in a row 
along the edge, round deeply sunk in pits with raised margins. 
Hah. Perak (Scor loch ini). 

Very close to P, rppandulum Mett. o** Ce\don only differing 
in the fa(*t that the sori are deepl}^ sunk with raised margins 
instead of being in shallow depressions. I have not seen it. ^ 

(25) . P. ohUquatum Bl. Enum. 128. Tufted fern 12 in. 
tall. Stems .5 in. long covered with scales. Sti])es haiiry. i.5 to 2 
in. long. Fronds 8 in. or more long, .75 to 2 in. Avide pinnate; 
Traehis hi.spid or glabrous, lobes narrow linear acumbiate out to 
rachis, base dilate subcoriaceous ; veinlets simple not reaching the 
margin. Sori 4 to 6 on each side linear-oblong sunk ia a cavity 
with strongly elevate edges, aj)ieal on veinlet, medial and poiniing 
upwards. Hah. Mountains. Pahang. Tolom Cascade (llidley) ; 
beloAv Fraser Hill (Holttiim). Perak. MaxwelFs Hill (Scorte- 
<*hini); Gunong Hijau (Wray). Disirih, India, Ceylon. 

(26) . P. papillosum Bl. Enum. 131. Tlhizome long slender, 
-cree})ing. Stipes 1 in. apart, 1.5 to 6 iu. long, slender, glabious. 
Fronds 12 in. or more long, 2 in. wide, pinnate, lobes linear obitise, 
horizontal j)arallel, 1 in. long, .1 in. wide, sub-herbaceous, entire 
or faintly erenate, glabrous, veins black once forked. Sori 7 or 8 
ill each row sunk on the ends of the up]>er fork, small circular, 
more than half w^ay from the raehilla. Hah. Pocks up to 1000 
feet alt. Perak, Kinta; limestone rock^ (Kunstler) ; Gunong 
Arang Parah ( Scortechiiii ) ; Thaipiiig Hills (Kunstler) ; Gunong 
Kerbau (com. Eidley). Kelantan, Iwala Inman Nipis (Nur.). 

Fronds blpinnate, lobes very narrow. 

(27) . P. tenuisectum Bl. FI. Jav. ii. t. Ixxxvii. Ehizome 
iihort creeping densely clothed with lanceolate scales. Stipes 
crow^ded, hairy, 2 in. long. Fronds lanceolate, 9 in. long, 2 in. 
wide bipiniiate; pinnae free to ba^e, linear numerous, cut to base 
into short linear lobes, .05 in. long, coriaceous ; rachis hairy. Sori 
large round at the base of each ]o])e in terminal part of frond. 
Hah. Mountains, rare. Perak (Scortechiiii); Gunong Hijau 
(Matthew). Distrib. Java, Philippines, Polynesia. 

51. Prosaptia Presl. 

Tufted short creeping ferns. Fronds linear-lanceolate pecti- 
nate or pinnatitid coriaceous; nerves simple free. Indusium a 
marginal suhcylindric cup, formed of the substance of the frond. 
Species about 8, Tropical Asia. Formerly placed under DmalUeae. 
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(1) . P. contigua T^resl. Tout. 106. Fronds tufted, scsrJlo, 
12 to 18 in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide, linear-lanceolate cut down 
nearly or quite to -rachis in narrow linear lohes. Son 2 or 3 on 
lobes near tip of lobes. TT((h, On trees. Pahaiig, Tahan river 
(Pidley 15977). Sungei Ujong (llullett). Selangor, Ulu Gombak. 
Perak, La rut 3 to 3500 feel (Kunstler 2107) ; Gunong Inas (Yapp 
407) ; Gunong Hijau (Scorto(‘]iini 490) : (hiinnig Kerbau (Kobin- 
son). Dhirih. S. ljulia, Geslon, Malay isles to Papua. Polynesia. 

(2) . P. Emersoni IVesl. Tent. 166. Dense tnfted, fronds 
cS in, long, 1 in. wide, .ensile; lojjes oldong, .75 in. wide out nion 
than half way to rmdiis, Sori round the edge of lobes. Hob, 
Gomnion on trees and rocks on hills, dohor, Gunong Pulai 
(flull(*tt). Malacca. Bolu Tiga (Deny). Selangor, liawang, 
Biikit IJdtam, Bnkii Kutu (KMdley). IVrak Hermitage Hill; 
Bujojig Malacca (iPdley) ; MaxwelFs Hill (Scortechini) ; Gmiong 
Jnas (Yapj) 410); Gunong Kerhau ( Robinson). Prov. Wellesley, 
Biikit PanehiiT (Ridley). Penang Hill (Ridley, Finlayson, 
Wallich 249, Maingay). Kedah Peak (Ridlev 5170). iJislrih, 
S. India, (Vylon, iSmuatra, »TavH, Borneo, Pliilippines, Fiji. 

52. Goniophlebitim Presl. 

Largo fenis. Fronds wide simply ♦phiniate or ]>innaltifid; 
])innao artieulate with ra(‘his: rhizome creeping. St j)css distant, 
veins forming large ample areoles, each v.dth a simple or forked 
free veinlel. Sori in two rim’s, on the ends of the free veinlet, 
globose rarely oblong, no indusium. Species about 20. Tropics. 

(1) . G. amoenum Sm. in Hook. Gen. t. 51. Rhizome 
elongate stout, covered with long acuminate vsubulatc scales. Stipes 
distant 6 to 12 in. long, straw-colour or brown. Fronds 1 to 2 
feet long, (I to 10 in. wide, glabrous, ovate endi])g tiu a long acuminate 
undulate segment: lobes en^il'onn acuminate suh-falcate, hori- 
zontal, bases wide deeurrent, 3 to 8 in. long, .25 to .3 in. wide, 
entire or more or less serrate, lower pair deliexed, veins inandung 
forming areoles with a free veinlet bearing a sorus, marginal visa- 
lets free. Sori circular sunk, 10 or more in each row half way 
from costa. Hah, Mountains a])parently rare. Selangor, Sc- 
mangkok Pass (Ridley). Dinirih, India. 

(2) . O. Pfafnii Bedd. Journ. Bot. xxxi. 1893, p. 226. 
Rhizome stout densely covered with dark brown hair-pointed scales 
with broad jK'ltate bases. Stipes Iv) to 24 in. tall stout glabrous. 
Fronds deltoid lanceolate, 12 in. long, 10 in. wide at base, lol>es 
numerous .75 in. wide, narrow linear-lanceolate acuminate, base 
broad sessile (rac*his not winged), glabrous except for a few scales 
and hairs on raebis, edges slightly crenulate, papyraceous, vein.s 
prominent on both sides; areoles in 2 series, with a free central 
veinlet bearing a sorus. Sori round not sunk, numerous. Tiah. 
Perak (Scortechini). 
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(3) , O. subauricuiatum Bl. FL Jav. p. 177^ t. 8^3. 
{Polypodium) Rhizome creeping stoloni ferous, densely covered 
with narrow acuminate hair-pointed scales. Stipes 6 "to 12 in. 
long, scaly rod-brown. Fronds firm thinly sub-coriacGotis, 2 to 6 
feet long, 12 in. or more wide, pinnate, iobes horizontal distant, 
numerous, 3 to 10 in. long .3 in. wide, shortly petioled, jointed on 
the base, linear-lanceolate long aoumdnato, base cuneate, serrate, 
veins forming a double row of arches, each including a free veinlet, 
the lower one only soriferous, marginal veiiilets free. Sori in one 
row on each side, very numerous, over 4{) in a row, sunk below 
forming raised pustules above. Hob, On trees in mountain 
forest 2500 to 5000 feet alt. Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kuiistler) ; 
Gunong Inas (Yapp). DisMb, Indo-Mala 3 ^a, Australia. 

(4) . O. verrucosum Wall. Cat. 2-96 (Polypodium). 
Rhizome long creeping stout very paleaceous. Stipes 18 in. long 
and more. Froaids 2 to 7 feet long oblong acuminate membranous, 
lobes shortly petioled, numerous, distant, 3.5 to 8 in. long, .5 to .75 
in. wide; sterile ones 1.4 in. wide, edge shortly crenulate-serrate, 
base ouneate, veins slender straight parallel, forming with the 
anastomosing veiiilets 4 or 5 series of areoles, with a free excluded 
veinlet, only the lowest one soriferous. Sori round, dope to the 
midrib, very numerous, sunk in a deep cavity pustulate on uf»per 
side. Ilab. Common in low^ country, usually terrestrial, but 
occurring as an epiphyte. Singapore (Wallich) ; Pasir Panjang; 
Bukit Mandai (Eiidle}). Johor, Gunong Pulai (Hullett). Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill)^ Malacca (Hervey). Selangor, Dusun 
Tua; Batu Caves (Ridley). Perak. Thaiping Hills, to 1'5()0 feet 
(Hervey); Sungei Raya (Kunstler). Penang (Wallich). Lan- 
kawi (Curtis). Kelantan, Kelumpor (Haniff). IHstrib. Malay- 
isles. 


(5). G, Korthatsi Mett. Fil ii. 223. Rhizome creeping 
slender 10 to 15 feet long, covered with small subulate ciliate scales. 
Stipes 5 to G in. long, glabrous. Fronds 1 to 2 feet long, 10 m. 
wide, lobes distant sessile or petioled, lanceolate long- caudate acu- 
minate, base cuneate, cremte, often serrate at tip, 6 in. long, 1 in. 
wide, veiiilets forming 3 or 4 areoles. Sori globose, round in 8 
rows, very slightly sunk, Hab. fJpiphytic, clinging to trees in 
thick clusters, wet swampy localities. Perak, Larut (Kunstler) ; 
Thaiping Hills, Cottage (Hervey). Penang Hill (Fox). 

53. Seliiguea Bory. 

Rhizome creeping. Fronds simple or pinnatifid rarely pinnate 
articulated with rhizome; veins compound anastomosing with free 
included veinlets in the areoles. Son long linear. 

Resembles a Pleopeltis but for the linear sori and is reduced 
to this affinity by v. A. v. Rosenberg. Species 15 Tropical Asia. 
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(1) . S. membranacea 3*1 ook. Syn. Fil. p, 388. lilpipliyte. 
Khizome long cree})ing, scales small linear-aouminate, brown. 
Stipes .5 to 1 in. apart, 5 to 8 in. long, moderately stout. Fronds 
membranous, lanceolate acuminate, long, narrowed to base, midrib 
prominent, G to in. long, 1 to 2.;^5 /iji. wide. Veins very slender 
sinuous, branching near the edge. Areoles large hexagonal. Sori 
in i^eparate masses in a line between the veins in the centre of the 
areoles. Hah. On the mossy stems of trees and shrubs in dense 
jungh‘, Perak, lllu Kerling, and Kanijatr River (Kunstler). 
Dininh. Malay islands. 

Given also from Singapore in Moore’s Herbarium, but the 
loc*ality is doubtful. 

var. iluntinaiis Ridl. Rhizome long creeping, densely covered 
with roofs, fronds narrow lanceolate, long-acuminate, and long 
narrowed to ])ase, G in. long, .5 in. wide. Snri lines ofhui short 
and broad, flab. On rocks in streams. Lankawi, Foot of Gu- 
iioiig liaya (Gurtis). 

Tliis is identified l)y AVriglit as S. membranacea, but it differs 
in habit and form of leaves from ordinary forms. There arc 
specimens from Samar, Ididipidnes (('inning) something like it. 

(2) . S. Hamiltoniana If ook. Sp. Pbl. v. 3 60. Rhizome 
woody. Scales dark brown linear, but very deciduous, most often 
rhizome bare. Stipes 1 in. apart, 3 to 14 in. long, stout. Fronds 
meniibranous, sterile ones large, l)road, elliptic-oblong 4 to 14 in. 
long 2.0 to 5 in. wide, acuminate gradually taj^ering to the base 
and (leciirrerit on the petiole; veins slender, .3 in. ai)art, distinct, 
to edge with many an'oles with free includ(‘d veinlels; fertile fronds 
4 to <S in. long, 1.5 in. wide on longer stipoi^. Sori in broad rows, 
between the main veins almost covering the whole underside. Jlah. 
Mountain forests. P(Tak (Scoi’tochiiii) ; MaxAvelPs Hill 3 to 500 
ft. alt. (Matthew); (loping (Kunstler). Kelantaii Kwala Limau 
Nipis (Nur). Distrib. India, Yunnan. 

(3) . S, Feei Rory Diet, (dass vi. 588. Rhizome ratlier 
slender, densely covered with brown subulate scales. Stipes rather 
slender .2 in. distant, 3 to 7.5 in. long. Fronds stiffly coriaceous 
ovate-lanceolate acute, base cuneatc, sterile ones broader, more 
ovate 1.5 to 3 in. long, .75 to 1.5 in. wide, fertile ones much longer 
and narroAVor, 3 to 6 in. long, .75 to 2 in. Avide. base usually long, 
narroAved. Veins prominent slender running nearly to edge. Sori 
in broad lines botAveen the. veins, not extending to edge or midrib. 
Hah. Epiphytic on trees, cimmion, especially in mangroA'es, 
Singapore, Kranji. Johor, Gnong Puki; Tempayaii river 
(Ridley). Malacca, Bata Tiga (Derry). Jkhang, Tnhan River, 
Negri Sembilan, Gunong Angsi (Rurkill ). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Kunstler); Box Hall (Fox); Temengoh (Ridley); Sira Rimau 
(Yapp). Penang (Wallich). Distrib. Malay islands. Native 
name: Paku Qalab IJantu Jkut. 
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var. caudliormis J. Sm. Ferns British and Foreign, . 07* 
Fertile forms much narrowed long acuminate, subcaudate. Sori 
large, round solitary between the main veins. Hab, Malacca 
(Maingay). 

(4). S. subcaudiformis Bidl. Phopcllifi svheaudiformis^ 
V. A. V, Rosenberg, Malayan Ferns Siippl. li. p. oR4, Pohjpodinni 
caudiforme Cihr. Famkr. dor Erde, 108 (no^t of Bliime). Rhizome 
creeping, scales pale to dark brown, lanceolate crowded. 
Barren fronds coriaceous oblong-ovate or lanceolate narrowed at 
both ends, edge entire, slightly revolute, midrib promment. Main 
nerves distin^ not reaching the margin, 3 in. long, .76 in. wide. 
♦Stipes slender, pale 3 in. long. Fertile frond linear lanceolate, 
subcaudiforan 6 in. long, .5 in. wide, baee decurrent narrowed 
very gradually. iSori large sunk alx^iit 25 on each side, round or 
oblong solitary between the main veins. Hab, On a fallen tree,. 
4000 to 4370 feet. Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum 
8834). Distrib, Malay islands. 

V. A. v. Rosenberg says it is united with S, Jieterocarpa hy 
intermediates. 

Excluded species. 

S, Maingayi Bedd. Handbook. Pohjpodium Maingayi Diels, 
Hat. Pfl. fam. A mixture of several ferns, none of w^hieh 

are Selligueas, 

S. heterocarpa Hook. Malacca v. A. v. R. Malayan Ferns 
676 and S, ellipiica Thiinb. Malacca A. v. R. Malayan Ferns 677. 
Ho specimens from the peninsula seen or recorded. 

54. Pleopeltis H. and B. 

Epiphytic rock plants; rhizome creeping. Fronds simple, or 
lobed, coriaceous or membranous, veins copiously anastomosing 
with numerous irregular areolefe with generally free included 
veinlets. Sori usually on the back of united veinlct?. Species 
numerous, all Tropics. 

Stems hollow, full of ants. 

(1). P. sinuosa Bedd. i. t. viii. Epiphyte, rhizome thick, 
fleshy, tunnelled throughout and containing ants nests, roots few, 
scales orhicnlar peltate, papery, with a dark central boss studded 
with conical processes on which the stipes are articulated. Sti})es 
1 to 2 in. long, glabrous. Fronds fleshy, coriaceous, sterile ones 
lanceolate narrowed and blunt at tip, and long narrowed to base, 
6 in. long 1.2 in. wide, fertile ones usually narrower and blunt, 
6 to 18 in. long, 1 to 1.25 in. wide, obscurely sinuate on the edge. 
Veins copiously anastomosing forming large areoles. Sori large, 
oblong sunk in pits forming pustules on the upper surface m a 
single line near the edge or median. Hab. Lowland trees, oom- 
ihon and covering the boughs in the south. Singapore, TangUn; 
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Bukit Tiniah; eTurong. Johor, flunong Piilai. Malacca (Griffith). 
Perak (Scortechini) ; Batu Kiirau (Matthew). .Penang (Mactier, 
Curtis). JJistrib. Malay islands. 

(2), P. tomarioides Moore Ind. Ixxviii. Bhizomo forming 
a large fleshy ant's nest, blac'k, covered with small peltate scales, 
with broad scarious edges and red centres. Stipes distant rising 
from conical protuberances 2 in. long. Frond oblong pinnate, 
fleshy coriaceous, lobes usually luinierous in sterile fronds 8 to 
16 on a side broad blunt oblong, base doeiirrent on rachis 2 in. 
long 1 in. wide, fertile linear blunt 22 on each side, 2.5 in. long, 
.25 in w.do. Sori large in one rovr on oich side of the rnidril). 
JIah, On the boughs of Dipterocarp trees, 180 feet high. Sinpa- 
pore, Bukit Timah (Matthew). Disfrih. Borneo, Philippine-. 

Bhizome slender, solid. Fronds simple. 

(»'l). P, peltata S<'ort. in v. A. v. Itei^enherg Malayan Ferns, 
632, Pohfpodhnn pfdfntnm v. A. y . R. l.c. E])iphytic on trees and 
‘ roots. Rhizome slender, long, c-iovered with round brown papery 
scales with a raised dark centre (as in sin uosa). Stipes 3 in. or 
more apart, slender *1.5 in. lo-ng, articulate at ])ase. Fronds broadly 
<dliptic-laiic(‘olHte caudat/O. base long narrowed, membranous, 7 in. 
long, 1.75 in. wide. Veins very slender, not extending to margin, 
areoles large, irregular with several branOied veins in each. Sori 
small, scattered in three rows in the middle of the frond not sunk. 
Hah. In forests in mountains 2()i)0 to 5000 ft. alt. Pahang, 
Fraser Hill (Burkill). Perak, Thaijung Hills to Gunong lli;)au 
(Kunsiler, Bishop Hose, Matthew). 

(4) . P. Wrayi Bak. Ann. Bot. v. p. 473. Rhizome slender, 
covered with deciduous numerous rt‘d-brown lanceolate subulate 
s(‘ales. Stipes .1 to .5 in. apart, very slender, 1 to 2.5 in. long, 
glabrous. Sterile fronds oblanccolate to spathulate bluirt, thinly 
(oriaceons, base long narrowed, 1.25 to 2 in. long, .2 to .5 in. 
wide, Idack'dotted beneath. Fertile fronds linear, blunt narrowed 
to the base, Idunt at- tip, 3 to 6 in. long, .1 to .25 in. wide. Aeins 
in both forms of fronds very incons])icuous. Sori medium size, 
in a row on each side of midrib. Hah. ^lountaiiis, Pahang, 
Kluang Terhang (Barnes) ; Gunong Tahan (Ridley) ; Fraser Rill 
(Burkill and Holttum). Perak, Thaiping ITills, Gunong Ili;jau 
(Wray) ; ('ottage, Tea gardens (all collectors). 

(5) . P. accedens Bl. Eiium. Fil. Jav. ]). 121. Fipiphytic 
with very slender filiform rhizome, covered with rathoi* scanty 
lanceolate acuminate-caudate pale deciduous scales. Sterile fronds 
..6 to 1 in. apart, with very short stipes, eiibcoriaceous opaque oblong 
rounded at tip, 1. to 1.5 in. Oong, 3 in. wide, base narrowed ; fertile 
fronds lanceolate long-acuminate blunt 3 in. long, .3 in. wide at 
base; venation obscure. Sori large on the acumen only, elliptic 
one row on each side of the midrib. Iluh. Pahang, Sungei Me- 
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rapok (Nur). K^gri Sembilan, ITlu Pedas (Burkill). Selamgor, 
Semangkok Pass (Bidley). Perak, Bujong Malacca (Bidley) ; 
Thaiping Hills (Kuiistlcr) ; Maxwell^s Hill (Matthew) ; Temeiigoh 
(Bidley); Sira Bimau (Yapp). IHstrib. Malaya, Polynesia. 

(6) . P* stenopteris Bak. Journ. Bot. xvii. 45. Bhizome 
long, slender covered with lanceolate acuminate reddish scales. 
Fronds .1 to .2 in. apart, coriaceous extremely narrow, decurrent 
into slender sti}>es 1.5 in. long, linear blunt, sterile ones 3 in. 
long, .05 in. wide; fertile ones 6 in. long, but no wider, involute 
channelled down up])er surface, midrib prominent beneath, venation 
invisible. Sori large for the plant, oblong wdder than the frond 
in one row on each side of the midrib but conjoined. Hah, Moun- 
tain, rare. Pahang, Gunong Tahan 5500 ft. alt. (Bidley 15073). 
IHsirib, Borneo. 

(7) . P. stenophyila Bl. Fil. Jnv. p. 135, t. ^55, fig. 1, 
P. Morgdm »Zeiller Bull, de la Soe. Hot. de France, x\xii. 70. 
Ehizome moderately stout covered with reddish yellow lanceolate 
acuminate non deciduous scales. Stipes slender, .25 to 1 in. Joiig, 
,25 to 2 in. a])art. Fronds stifTly coriaceous. Sterile ones 
oblanceolate tip round, base narrow 2 to 3 in, long. Fertile fronds 
linear blunt, long, narrowed to base on rather stouter and longer 
stipes than the sterile ones, 3.5 to 7 in. long. .25 to .5 in. wide, 
veins except the stout midrib invisible. Sori in a siiiglo row along 
each edge, largo elliptic or round, dc'eply gunk in a j)it forming 
}matules on the back. Hith. On trees from lowlands to 4000 ft. 
alt. Singapore, Bukit Tiaiiah. fJohor, Gunong Baiiang, Batu 
Pahat (Bidley). Malacca (Norris); Mount Opbir (Ix)bb), 
Pahang, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum). Pc'rak, ^^faxwclFs 
Hill (Scortechini) ; Ghankat Simpah; Kerban river (Morgan); 
Gunong Inas (Yapp). Penang (Oaiitley). Kedah Peak (Bidley, 
Bobinson). THsfrib, Malaya. 

(8) . P. longifoUa Bedd. Ferns Brit. Ind. i. t. 7. Ithizome 
thick, scaly. Stipes a})proximate 2 to 3 in. long. Fronds fleshy 
coriaceous 1 to 3 feet long, .75 to 1.25 in. wide linear-lanceolate 
blunt acuminate gradually long narrowed to Inuse, edges revel uto 
(w’hen dry), venation very indistinct. Areoles large, broken up 
into smaller ones which include free veiiilets. Sori large oblong 
numerous along the outer edge, sunk in pits elevate on upper 
surface. Hah, Common on trees. Singapore, Sungei Moral ; Bukit 
Timah. Johor, Tebiiig Tinggi; Gunong Piilai (Hullett). Negri 
Sembilan, Perhentian Tinggi, Perak I^arut (Kunstler) ; Watejloo 
(Curtis); Bujong Malacca; Temeiigoh (Bidley). Disirib, Indo- 
Malaya. 

(9) . P. piaiyphylla Bedd. Handbook. Suppl. 94. Khi&ome 
stout, woody, covered with blackish brown lanceolate acuminate 
caudate scales. Stipes .5 to 1 in. apart, stout 2.75 to 8 in. long, 
with a tuft of scales at base. Fronds very stiff, lanceolate-oblong, 
blunt or subacute, base shortly narrowed, 9 to 14 in. long, 2 to $ 
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in. wide, midrib Ptout. Veins transverse slronc^ly elevate benenth, 
very numerous parallel, venation invisible. Sori 9 in a row in the 
centre between the veins small, quite round glabrous, llah. 
Mountains on rooks and trees, Selangor, Sernaiigkok Pass and 
below Fraser Hill (HoJttum). J*erak, MaxwelPs llill (Matthew) ; 
Gunong Arang Parali ( Si'orteehini). Kedah i’eak and Van 
{Ridley), Disfril). Java. 

(10). P, rupestris Moore Ind. Ixxviii. I"pi]}hvte; rhizome 
slender long, covered witli laneeolate acuminate brown scales. 
Stipes distant T.o in. long. Fronds siiltly (‘orinceous, sterile 
ones ovate to lanceolate acuminate, Idunt, laise usually round ('» in. 
long, 2.5 in. wide. Fertile ones usually more lanceolate and 
narrower; nerves coiis})icnous on ludh sides strongly elevate 
beneath, ])arall(‘l numerous, areoles invisilile. Sori in i rows on 
eiilier side of the veins, 6 to tS in ea(‘h row, not sunk. Tfiih, 
Rocky mouiita ins, Perak (Hcorteehini) ; (hinong Hnbu (Kunstler) ; 
<»uTiongIna8 (Yapp). Kedah, Gunong Bintang (Kloss). JHshib, 
J ava. 


(11) . P, Scortechinii Bak. Ann. Bot. v. 477. Rhizome 
long, creeping. Stipes ap{)ro.\inuite 15 to IG in. long, winged 
articulate. Fronds inembranons laneeolate to oblaneeolale lojig- 
narrowed to base, tip a(*ute 9 to 3() in. long, 3 to 3.75 in. wide; 
nerves elevate on both sides, parallel et'iitinuous nearly to edge 
half an inch ajairt ; areol(‘s coj)ious witli fr(‘e includi‘tl \einJets 
inconspicuous. Sori minute scattered, lloh. Mountain forests; 
Xegri Sembilan, (Uu Pedas (Rurkill). Perak, Thaiping Hills 
(Kunstler Hcorteehini) ; Sira Riinau (Yapp). 

(12) . P. ZotUngerianum ^foore Ind. Filicum (1857) 
J^uly podium hvlevoairpum Bl. FI. Jav. ii. IGT. t. Ixw, Rhizome 
rath(»r stout, scales laiimdate flattened long acumiiuiTo scanty ot(eu 
nearly absent exe(‘})t at base of stipes. Stipes distant, stout 5 in. 
long, ])ut winged for two thirds vd' their Ireiglit. Frond membranous 
lan(‘eolate long acuminate at both ends, margin erenato-undalate, 
8 to 12 in. long, 1.2r) to 2 in. wide (l)arren ones widest) veins 
eoiuspicuous numerous, distinct to the edge; veinlets forming 
copious areoles witli free veinlets. Sori small round or oblong 
often confluent in single rows between the veinlets. Jluh, Moun- 
tain forests, rare. Perak, Temengoh (Ridley 14235), Disirib. 
Java, Philippines, Sumatra. 

(13) , P. viridis Moore Ind. Fil. P. punctuta Bedd. F. B. L 
357. Rhizome short not creeping with numerous brown woolly 
roots. Fronds crowded, subsossile articulate thin, fleshy oblauceo- 
late oblong elongate blunt, or subacute, base narrowed gradually; 
nerves inconspicuoua. Main nerves not reaching the edge; areoles 
nnmerous. Sori email, very numerous scattered. 
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Hah. Common, on low trees and stumps. Singapore, Chan Chn 
Kal^g; Serangoon; Botanic Gardens. Malacca, Pulau Beoar 
(Griffith). Selangor; Semangkok Pass. Perak, Thaiping (Scor- 
techini). Penang (Kiinstler); Pulau Badak (Curtis). Setul 
(Eidley). Distrib. Old world tropics. 

(14) . P. musae folia Moore Ind. Fil. Khizome stout, woody 
brown woolly and densely covered with brown woolly roots. Stipes 
articulate very , short or practically none approximate. Fronds 
papery thin, 2 to 3 foet long, 4 in. wide, elongate oblong-lanceolate 
acute, base narrowed gradually or shortly often broad, midrib stout; 
nerves elevate beneath horizontal parallel, not running to edge. 
Areoles numerous large and broken up into smaller ones, with many 
free voinlets. Sori small, scattered. II ah. On rotten logs or 
epiphytic. Johor, Tanjong Kupang. Selangor, Ginting Bidai 
Caves. Peralk, Snngei Eayah (Kuiistler) ; Gunong Kerbau (Eoibim 
son); Sira Eimau (Yapp): Larut (Kunstler). JHsirih. Malay 
islands. 

(15) . Pieopeitis sp. Eliizome slender covered with crowded 

lanceolate acuminate reddish scales. Fronds close together, coria- 
ceous. Stipes 1.5 in. long, slender. Lamina 5 in. long, .3 iu. 
wide, sterile ones slightly wider, lanceolate-linear, shortly narrowed 
to the blunt tip long and gradually narrowed to the stipes, margins 
minutely toothed, serrulate; nerves ascending prominent to the 
edge. Sori slightly immersed in 2 rows, rounded. I/ab. Log 
over a stream at -I'lWO ft. alt. Pahang. Bukit Fraser (Krvl Smith 
866). 1 have only se(?n oxie incomplete Hpt'cimcii of this fern, 

but I cannot mattdi it with any described species. 

Fronds lobed or pinnatifid. 

(16) . P. pteropus Moore Ind. Fil. Polypodium pfevopm 
Bl. FI. Jav. Fil. 168, -t. 76. Ehizome creeping moderately thick, 
with brown lanceolate acuminate scales. Stipes 3 to 10 iu. long,, 
base sj)arsely hairy, upper part strongly ^vingeJ. Fronds mem- 
branous, thin, simple lanceolate acuminate narrowed to base, 12 
iu. long 1.5 in. wide, or more commonly 3-lobed, lobes lanceolate 
long-caudato, central one the broadest, 9 in. long, 1.5 in, wide, 
lateral ones 1 in. wide; nerves slender, parallel not riuiuing to 
edge. Areoles inconspicuous rather large. Sori small scattered, 
llah. In mud in jungle streams, Selangor, Batu Caves (Eidley, 
Matthew). Perak, Ulu Bubong (Kunstler); TJiu Temeiigoh 
(Eidley); Kinta river, (Kunstler). Distrib. India, Malay is- 
lands and China, 

(17) . P. hastata Moore Ind. 346. Ehizome creeping, stout 
covered with lanceolate acuminate subulate scales. Stij>ee 2 to 5 
in. long, rather close set. IVonds coriaceous 12 in. long, 3 in. 
wide, deltoid, ovate acuminate trilid or deeply pinnatitid with 6 
to 17 lobes cut within half an inch of the naehis, lobes lanceolate- 
acuminate, 4 in, long .75 in, wide; nerves numerous parallel 
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eonapicuons running to edge. Areoles in 3 to 4 series broken up- 
into smaller ones with free veinlets inconspicuous. Sori large, 
not sunk round near the central vein. Hah, Epiphyte in moun- 
tains. Perak, Gunong Inas, 4800 ft. alt. (Yapp). 

(18) . P. dHatata Bedd. Perns Brit, Ind. t. 122. Rhizome 
stout creeping with ovate reticulate scales. Stipes stout winged 
the whole length or for over halfway by the dccurrent base of 
frond, 1.5 ft. long. Fronds large, 2 to 3 feet long, 12 in. and more 
wide, membranous; rachis broadly winged, lobes cut to the rachis; 

6 to 8 in. long, 1 to 1.5 in. wide, linear-oblong acuminate eiirire 
or serrulate at tlie tips, veins w'avy forming large primary areo- 
les broken up into smaller ones with man}' free veinlets. Sori 
numerous, very small, round or oval or scattered. Ilah. Dense 
jungle on slopes of steep hills, Perak, Goping (Kunstler). 

(19) . P. iticurvaia Moore (lard. (Jhron. (18(iU) ! L05. 

Epiphyte or rock })laiit. Rhizome long eoverod 'Aitii pab* brov.n 
oblong laiK'oolate j'a]KTy scales. Htipes .5 to 2 in. apart, 4 to 9 
in, long, stiff. Fronds sterile entire ovate, or 3-lo'bed, 6 in. long, 
lobes ovate-lanceolate, tenminal one largest 4 in. long, 2.25 in, 
wide, fertile fronds of 3 to 7 stiff c(n’ia(*t*ous linear lobes (rarely 
siinf»lo) lilt to rachis, ))ases doiurrcnt (> in. long, .25 in. vide, 
distant, main nerves di>tinct, others invisilde, arooles line. Sori 
largo, oval sunk into a deep pit, forming a circular tubercle on the 
upper side in one row ludweeii midrib and edge. TIab. Moun- 
tains, 4000 to 5000 ft. alt, Malacca, Mount Ojdiir ((.Iriflith). 
Pahang, Gunong Talian. Selangor, Bukit llitam. Perak, Bujong 
Malacca (Ridley); Thaiphig Hills, Birch’s Hill (\Vra\); Cottage 
(llervey) ; Gunong Inas (Yapj)). Kedah Peak (Robinson). 
IHsfrib. Malay islands. 

(20) . P. tacinlata Bedd. llaiulb. Sujip. 97. V. ma^ivo- 
chasma Bak. Jourii. Bot. (1880). 210. Terrestrial or ejnpliytic. 
Rhizome rather stout densely covered Avitli dark rod broivii laiueo- 
late acuminate ^scales. Stipes long, distant, 0 to 12 in. long, 
shining, dark brown. Fronds glaucous coriacecnis <S to 18 in. long, 
cut down into 17 to 20 lobes nearly to the rachis, lobes linear 
acuminate, 4 to 6 in. long, .5 to i in. wide, veins prominent 
beneath, very Humorous parallel miming to the thickened edge; 
veinlets invisible. Sori round, sunk, a single row on each side of 
the midrib halHvay between midrib and edge or nearer edge, elevate 
on upper side. Hah- Mountains 4000 to 5000 ft. alt., on trees 
or rocky ground. Pahang, Gunong Tahan; Fraser Hill (Holttum). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills, Caulfield’s Hill (Kunstler, Day); Gunong 
Hijau (Wray). Distrib- Java, 

(21) . P. phymaiodes Moore Ind. Ixxviii. Epiphytic or rock 
plant. Rhizome long creeping, woody, glaucous with dark brown 
lanceolate camkte scales. Stipes 3 in. apart, 1.5 to 12 in. long 
stiff, smooth. Fronds coriaceous, entire elliptic lanceolate, 4.5 

8 in. long, l.S to 2 in, wide, or deeply lob^, 12 to 24 in. long,. 
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lobesi 3 io 18 obkng aciianinate, cut down io 3 to 1 in. towards 
■ the broad winged raohis, 3 to 4 in. long, .75 to 1 in. wide, midrib 
and costae of lobes proniineoit. No .distiiKtt miiin-ncrves. Areoles 
fine, free vcinlets numerous. iSori large, sunk in one or two ro\ys 
or scattered, llab, (^-omnioii on trees, stum]:)S or r<K*kB, or wells in 
low country, Shigapore, Gardens; Pasir Paujang; Clmngi; Pulan 
Ubin. Jolior. Pahang, K’wala Pahang; l^ekan. Malacca, Peng- 
kalan Miiyyak; Bukit l^inchur (Cantley); Pubiu Eesar and Walls 
of Malacca (Griffith). Perak, Thaiping Hills. Dindinp, Lumiit. 
Penang, Top of hill (Curtis). Laukawi (Curiis). Disirih, All 
old world tro])ics except India. Native names: Paku Wangi; 
Sakat Ilitam. Fronds fragrant of Ooumarin; used for 

scenting cloths. 

(22) , P. nigrescens Carr, in Seem. FI. Vit. 3G8. Ehizoine 
wide creeping covered with ovate scales, roots numerous, slender, 
•crowded. Stipes slender, 1 to Cl ft. long, glossy smooth. Fronds 
papery 1 to 5 ft. long, 6 to 12 in. witic, cut down lunrly to the 
rachis into 3 to 20 linear lanceolate acuminate lobes, 6 to 12 in. 
long, .75 to 2 in. wide; rachis winged, midrib prominent, veins 
usually conspicuous but fine, broken up before reaching the edge. 
f?ori globose, rather large in two rows halfway between midrib and 
edge, sunk forming prominent papillae on upper surface. Jfab, 
Common in forests, Singapore, Bukit Timali, Malai^ca (Pinwill, 
Hervey). Sungei Pjorig, Bukit Sulu (Cantley). Selangor, Batu 
Caves. Perak Sira Bimini (Yapp); Pengkalaii Bharu (Kunstler): 
Land (Wellesley, Eobinson). IVinggami, Biuidi ( hV)Sj+iul(\sj[. 
Penang (Maetier) Disirib, India. Native name: Paku Chiai; 
Paku Sumpah. 

(23) . P. iongissima Bcdd. Ferns. S. Ind. t. 170. Ehizome 
long creeping, with ovate appressed si^ales. Stipes 3 to 4 ft. long, 
straw-coloured. Fronds 1 to 4 foot long, C to 12 in. wide cut 
(loMn lo the rachis except for a wing .2 in. or loss wide into about 
20 linear acuminate lobes about 6 in. long to ,3 in. wide, papery, 
veins very iiioonspicuous. Sori oblong in one row on each side of the 
midrib and close to it. Hah, Perak, Ivinta River (Kunstler); 
Qunong Pondok (Murton); Batii Kurau and Kwala Kemas 
{Matthew) Disirib, Indo-Malaya. 

(24) . P. paimata Moore Ind. 347. Polypodium palmatum 
B], FI. Jav. 150, t. 64. Ehizome stout; s(;ales narrow caudate 
chestnut red. Stipes .5 to 1 in. apart, rigid s)nootli, 6 to 12 in. 
long. Fronds G to 38 in. long, 8 to 12 in. wide, junnate, lobes 
subcoriaceous linear, linear-oblong or linear subianceolate, long 
acumiiiato, free to base, but rachis slightly winged, bases broad or 
arrowed, (Tenulate or entire, 7 to. 23 distant, .5 lo 1 in. wide; 
netves parallel conspicuous; areoles fine, hidden. Sori rather 
large in a row vbetween midrib and edge. Hah, Mountains, 
Pahang, Tclom (Eidley 130C1 and 13962). IVrak, Thaiping 
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Hills (Wray, Seoi*techini, Kunstler): Gunong Batu Putih (Wray). 
Province Wellesley, Bukit Panchur (Ridley), Penang .(Porter, 
Herb. Wallich) and all collectors. Dhlrib, Malay isles. 

Excluded species. 

P. zontpriformifi Bcdd. Ferns Brit. Tiid. i. t. cxKui. 
Malacca, fide van Alderwerelt van Rosenberg. The locality for this 
is Tenasserini, which he included iinder Malacca. 

55. Lecanopteris Bl. 

E])i})hyto. Rhizome forming an ants’ nest of irregular shape 
■without scales. Stipes from] conical tubercles. Fronds fleshy 
(wiaccou\ ])innate, lobes niiimMvnis. cut ncarlv to the winged 
racliis, sterile ones c>l)long blunt broad, fertile lol)es linear-obloiig 
narrower, Sori enclosed in indented projections of the edge. 
Species 0, Malay islands. 

(1). L. carnosa Bl. FI. Jav. ii. t. xriv\. Polypodhuii 
Ipcavopfpris Melt Ann. Mus. Rot. L. B. ii, 224, JHiizome 
enistaceous, black with a g]a.ncous Idoom. Stipes 5 to (5 hi. tall. 
Fronds sterile, 3 to 4 in. long, ])innate, lobes in. long, .5^5 in. 
wide. Fertile fronds 0 in. to in. long, lo])e.^ mimcraus 1.25 in. 
long, .2 in. wide, geuerally lo‘l>cd. «Sori in pockets at the end of the 
lolies about Id. Jlah, jhmghs of lofty trees. Singapore, Bnkit 
Timah on lofty Shoreas. Malacea, Suiigei Hiulang ((ioodenough). 
Pahang, Wray's Gamp, Gnnong Tahaii (Kidley); Frax^er Hill 
(Burkil). Selangor, Bukit Hitain (Kelsall) ; Gunong Mengkuang 
Lebah (Robinson). Perak, Tbaiping , Hills (Horvey, Wray, 
ICunstler) ; (lUivong Bubii (Murton) ; (Uiuoiig Inas (Yaj)p). 
Dulrlb, Malay isles. 

This remarkable plant is refened by van Alderwerelt van 
Rosenberg to Poh/imUuni in the atlinity of P. lomarioidef^. 

5(). Cyclophorus ])esv. 

(Niphoholus Kanlf.) Ej)ij)bytic or rock ferns. Rhizomes 
nsnally slender, (keeping. Fronds simple, coriaceous stitr opaque, 
fertile ones often narrower than sterile, under ^surface usually 
matted with woolly or eot-tony tomentum. veins obscure pinnate; 
veinlets anastomosing son^totimes transversely parallel forming ol)- 
lonig areoles sometimes oblong hexagonal oblique areoles; veinlets 
free, or connivent simple or forked. Hori globose or elliptic super- 
ficial or immersed buried in tomentum. Speciejs 93, Tropical 
Asia and Africa, 

(1). C. adnascens Desv. Berl. Mag. v. 300. Rhizome 
creeping, long slender wuth lanceo'late setaceous scales. Stipea 
distant, 1 to 2 inches apart, .25 to 3 in. long. Fronds sterile, 
spathulate ot elliptic-lanceolate 2 to 4 in. long, .4 in. wide. Fertile 
ones lanceolate thicker and narrower, 6 to 8 in. long, .2 to .3 in. 
wide. All fleshy coriaceous, dark shining green above, hoary with 
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stellate pubescence beneath, midrib prominent, veins obscure. 
Areoles oblon^i, with 2 to 4 free c]ubl)ecl veinlets. Sori rather 
small, sunk in the tomenUim. Hab. On trees or rocks, Singa- 
pore (Thomson, Kunstler) ; Pulau Ubiii; Changi Beach. Johor, 
Gunong Pnlaf '(Ilullettt), Malacca, Pulau Undan, (Cantley) ; 
Ayer Kerch, Selangor, Ulu Gombak (Eidley), Bindings, Lumut. 
Perak, Arang Para (Scortechini) ; Larut (Wray); Kamuning 
(Machado). Penang (Lady Balhousio). 'Sotul (Kidley). jhilau 
Adang. Disirib, Africa, India, China, Malaya, Polynesia. 
Native name: Sakat Batu. 

* (2). ' C* \varius Gaud. Prcy’c, Yoj". Ur. Pln^s. Bot. 3iC4, 

Ehizonie long, slender, scales oblong-lanceolate brown, base peltate, 
apex acuminate, edge ciliate. Stipes ?> in. distant 1.5 to 3 in. 
long. Pronds sterile l)road, lanceolate 3 to 4.5 in. long, .75 in. 
wide, narrowed to sti])eis, acuminate at tip. Fertile ones thicker, 
12 to 18 in. long, .5 to 1 in. wide, broad lanceolate, acuminate 
narrowed in the soriferous part alwve, veins hardly visible, stellate 
toineiitiim scattered. 8ori crowded in G to 8 rows between midrib 
and edge round. Hah. On trees. Singapore, Kranji, mangroves 
{Matthew)^ Johor, Mount Austin (Matthew). Perak, Thaiping 
Hills (Kunstler) Gunong Pondok and Goping (Matthew). 
Penang (Lady Dalhousie, Curtis), 

(3) . C. acrostichoides Prcsl. Epim. 130. Ehizonu' long 
•creeping, slender. Scales large rounded oval red, centre black. 
Stipes distant 1 to 3 in. long. Fronds thick coriaceous linear 
blunt, long naxTOwed to stipes, fertile and sterile similar 12 to 24 
in. long, .3 to 1 in. wide; stellate tomentum beneath close set. 
Sori crowded at the tip and sometimes all over surface, rather 
small in G to 8 rows, areoles 5 to 7 between midrib and margin 
each with 3 to G free veinlets. Hah. Common on trees in open 
■country, Singapore, Tanglin; Chan Clhu Kang (Eidley). Johor, 
Batu Ihiliat; Jambu Larang (Feilding). Palmng, Kwala Pahang. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (Walla(>e). J\?rak, Gunong Batu Putih 
(Wray). Penang (WalJich), Kelanlan, Kwala Pertang (llaiiiff). 
Hidrih. Burma, Malaya, Pol^mesia, 

(4) ^ C. paanosus C. Christ, Ind. Fil. 200. Ehizome long, 
(*reeping, closely covered with light reddish lanceolate acuminate 
scales. Stipes 1 to 2„ in, distant 1 to 3 in. long, covered with 
woolly tomentum. Fronds elliptic lanceolate blunt narrowed acu- 
minate at base, densely softly stellate hairy beneath. Areoles dn 
7 series between midrib and edge, each including 2 to 4, simple or 
forked, free or anastomosing veinlets. Sori densely crowded rather 
small, 5 or - G in a rem^, beilween the rather conspicuous parallei 
veins, Hab. Mangrove swamps, ‘Singapore, Kranji (Eidley 6419). 
Disirib. Ceylon, Tenasserim. 

(5) . C. heteractls C, Chr. Ind, Fil, Ehizome long creeping, 
scales lanceolate acuminate base dark, tips light brown. Stipes 1 
to 2 in. apart, L5 to 7 in. long, stellate tomentose. Fronds thick 
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ooriaceoiis oblong-lanceolate, blunt, base narrowed, densely brown 
stellate hairy beneath 7 in. long, 1.4 in. wide. Areolcs in rows of 
S to 9, between midrib and edge, enclosing 2 or 3 veinleis more 
or less forked and anastomosing. Sori large, prominent. Hah, 
Limestone roc'ks. Perak, Kwala Dipaiig (Kunstler)^ Distrib. 
India. 

(0). C. nummulariaef alias (’hr. Tnd. FiJ. E])i])hvtic. 
Pljijjomo very Fleiider filiform covj'ivd wiili 'lanef^oiaie lung acumi- 
nate subulate reddi^li sc-ales. I'ronds approximate, sterile ones 
orbicnlar ovate sessile densely stellate, tomentose beneath .5 in. 
long, and wide; fertile fronds s]>athiilate, stipes slender, .5 in. long, 
liairy, frond linear-snatlinlate blnet *> in. long, .12 in. vritle, slellate 
hairy beneath with long liairs. Sori minute, very numerous, cover- 
ing the w’hole under surface. Iftib, On trees. Pahang, Kwala 
Pahang. Xegri ^Sembilan, JUikit Sulu (Oantlev). Perak Tainibun 
(Rdlcv): Kwala l>ii)ajig ( Kinistler ). P(*r]i^ (Matthew), Kolantan, 
Sungei Ketch. (Nur.). Distrib, Iiido-Malaya. Xdlive name: 
Periiiji'S J a lit an. 

(7). C. penangianus (\ Chr. Ind. Fil. yi}fh(fhoh(s pcnnn- 
gianns, Flook. Tc. PI. 203. Epiphyte. Rhizome very thick : scales 
reddish lanceolate acaiminate. Stijies aggregate, stout, winged 
nearly to batse. FroncL oblanceolate acutely aiaiminalo long nar- 
rowed and decurrenl on stipes thinly r*()Tiac(‘(m>, membranous, edge 
miiiuloly sinuate, 18 in. lung, 2.75 in^ wide, lliinly clothed with 
stellate hairs beneath, veins not elevate; veiiilets inconspicuous. 
♦Sori forming a broad mass in the <*ontre of the upper half of the 
frond. Caj)sul('s mixed v tli Jong luurs. ffalh Pahang, Kota, 
(ilanggi. iSelangor, Kwala Lnmpnr (C'urtis). Perak, Kinta, 
■(doping (Knnstler). IVnang (Lady Dalhousie) ; above the Water- 
fall (llullctt). Kelaiitaii, iSungei Keteh (Xur.). Piurma, 

Java, Sumatra. 

(S). C flocciger PresI, Epim. 131. Rhizome slender, 
scales fiwrnginons, base a))preSvsed ])oints long setaceous. Stipes 
remoite winged or ^rrooved to base. Fronds wltli f^ti]3es 9 to 10 in. 
long .25 in, wide, very coriaceous linear acute narrowed gradual- 
ly to the base, costa thick prominent, lower s.urfaoe densely yellow'- 
browTi or pale tomentose, veins liitlden. Sori dense, very numerous 
in 2 to 4 TOW'S on each side of the (*osta, (*,onfliient. Hah, Moun- 
tains at 35'(K) feet alt. or up\vards. Pahang, Fraser Hill, Sungei 
Yet (BiirkiJl). Perak, Thaiping Hills at 3500 ft. (Hanitf). 
Distrib. Malay islands, India. 

(9). C* angustatus Desv. Berl. Mag. v. oOO. Rhizome long, 
slender with numerous pale lanceolate acuminate scales. Stipes 
about 1 in. apart, 1 to 4 in. long. Fronds stiffly ooriaeeous, 6 to 
18 in. long, lanceolate narrowed acuminate in the soriferous part, 
1.5 in. wide or linear soriferous nearly the whole length, .3 in. 
wide, stellate tomentose beneath; nerves invisible, midrib promi- 
nent. iSori very large, .2 in. long, elliptic or round, sunk, pustulate 
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on the upper surface. J/a6. Common on lowland trees, Singa- 
pore, Gardens, Tanglin; Pulau XJbin (Kunstler) ; Sungei Morai. 
Johor, Tanjong Bunga. Malacca (Cuming); Chabeu (Griffith). 
Perak. Thaiping Hills ; Kwala Kangsar; Ulu Biibong ('Kunstler). 
Penang Hill; Convalescent Bungalow (Ridley). Kelantan, 
Sungei Keteh (Xur.). Disirib, Malay isles, Australia. Native 
name: Paku Hilan. 

(1*0). C. stigmosus Desv. Berl. Mag. v. 301. Rhizome stout,, 
covered with pale reddish brown, lanceolate acuminate hairs. 
Stipes ai^prOiXimate, 1 to (5.5 in. long, angled. Fronds (3 in. to 2 
feet long, 1 to 3 in. wide, firmly coriaceous, densely stellate, tomen- 
tose and woolly beneath, lanceolate acuminate gradually narrowed 
below, veins distinct elevate ‘l)eneath. Sori immersed minute, 
numerous in close linos between the veins. Areoles in 10 series 
betw€ien midrib and edge including many branched veinlet^. Ilah. 
Perak, Guiiong Poiidok (Kunstler); Batu Kurau (Scort echini). 
Perlis (Matthew). ■ Kelantan, Sungei Keteh (Nur.). Distrib. 
India, China, Java. 


57. Drynaria Bory 

Epiphytic and rock ferns. Rhizomes stout. Fronds dimor- 
phous, one form sterile broad sessile lobed, oak-leaf sha]>t‘d, the 
other i'ertdo pinnatifid stipitate, broad, with Jiumerous laiiceohiie 
or linear lobes or base of fertile frond oak-lea\ed, coriaceous, veins^ 
copiously anastomosing forming quadrate or hexagonal areoles. 
Sori rather small, numerous round or oval. 

Fronds dimorphous, fertile ones pinnatifid. 

(1) . D. quercifolia Limi. Sp. FI. 1547, sub Polypodinm, 
Rhizome thick covered with red brown lanceolate subnltite scales, 
bases cordate, up to .5 in. long^ Fronds sterile 7 to 12 in. long, 7 
to 8 in. wide, oak-leaved, strongly veined, midrib prominent, lobes 
blunt, fertile fronds 2 to 3 feet long, lo})ed nearly to base, lobes 
deeurrent on raoh'is 5 to 9 iu. long, 1 to 1.5i in. wide, oblong- 
lanceolate acuminate, midribs and veins prominent, veinlets trans- 
verse 4 to 6 between the veins with a network of small square 
areoles. iSori in rows close to the veinlets, G or 7 in a row. Hah, 
Trees Common, Singapore, Pulau Ubin; Kranji (Chipp), Bnkit 
Timah (Ridley) Jolior, Scudai River. Pahang, Temibeling river. 
Malacca, Bukit Briiang, Perak (Scortechiiii) ; Batang Padang 
(Kunstler). Penang (Herb. Wiallich, Hose, EidleiO* Distrib> 
India, Malaya, China, Fiji. Native name, 'Sakalt Laipong. 

(2) . D. sparsisora Moore Tnd. 348. D, Linnaei Bory. Ann. 
Sc. Not. V. 564, t. 12. Rhizome stout, scales ovate blunt from a 
neltate base, with a deciduous point.- Fronds sterile brown, 6 in. 
long, 4 in. wide, ovate cordate, shortly broadly few lobed; fertile 
fronds 10 to 36 in. long, stipes 3 in,, long, lobes 4 in. long 1.5 
in. wide lanceolate acuminate or caudate cut nearly to rachis,. 
veins as in quercifolia, areoles irregular larger. iSori more numerous,. 
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larger ftiul more scattered. TIah. Trees. Singapore, Changi; 
Serangooii; Tarijong Gol (Itidley). Pahang on the river, ‘Pulau 
Ohengei and Pulau Datoh. Perak, Batang Padang (Kunstler). 
3’enang, Gardens near the bath. Tringgariu, Bundi (Eostados). 
Disirib. Makya, to Australasia. 

The fronds are smaller and lobes narrower, the scales on tiie 
rhizome quite diftVront, and sori more scattered, otherwise very 
near /). quercifoUa, 

Fronds dimorphous, fertile fronds pinnate. 

(3) . D, rigldula Bedd. llandb. liul. Ferns 344. Ehi">'ome 
stout creox)ing, scales bright (*hestnut, nan*ow acuminate, mixed 
with yellow tomeiitum. Fronds dimorphous, sterile, 6 to 12 in. 
long, 2,K) to 3.20 ill. wide, oblong, cait halfway or more into 
narrow’ linear blunt lolies 1.5 long, .25 in. wide, fertile fronds 1 to 
2 feet long, pinnate, lobes linear acuminate, liase narrowed, edge 
serrulate, thinly coriaceous, jietioled articulate G to 7 in. long, 
.25 to A in. wide, veins indistinct, areoles square, many very small. 
Sori in a single row’ on each side ^of the midrib sunk. TIah, On 
rocks and trees, Selangor, Semaugkok Ihiss. Perak, (Seortechini) ; 
Bujong Malacca (Ridley). Penang (AValliob); Top of bill on 
rocks; Penara Bnkit (Ridley). Kedah Peak, precipices. DiMrih, 
Malaya, Australia. 

Fronds not dimorphous. 

(4) . Z). Heradeum Moore Ind. Fil. 346; Hook. Ryii. Fil. 
p. oGt). Rhizome stout, st^ales long silky hbrillo-e, bright brown. 
Fronds not diniorplious 6 to 8 feet long, over 12 in. wdde, base 
broad 12 in. w’ide shortly, halfway or less cut into ])road rounded 
lobes, upper part cut nearly to base into oblong lanceolate acuminate 
caudate lobes, 7 to 18 in. long, 2 to 4 in. w’ide; midrib below” over 
lialf an inch through, veins distinct to edge. Areoles G to 8 betwwn 
them. Sori sanall numerous, scattered, slightly immersed and 
■elevate on upper surface. ITah, On trees. Johor, Tanjong 
Kupang, Perak, Maxwells Hill to Boxhill (Fox). Disirib. Java, 
]^hilij)pines^ Native name: Paku Sulo. 

A very big plant. Fronds rather thinner than in D. querci’- 
*folia referred by y, A. v. E. to Pleopelfis. 

D, splendens Bedd. Ferns of Brit, Ind. ii, t. ceex^i. 

Beddome gives this from Singapore, but aE I have seen of it 
is one barren frond w’ith no collectors name at Kew”. It is there- 
fore excluded as doubtful. 

58. Drymoglossum Presl, 

Kpiphyte. Ehizome very long and slender with round scarious 
peltate scales with dark raised centre. Fronds stipitate, sterile 
obovate to oblong, rounded, small, fertile linear blunt, naroowed to 
stipes. Veins obscure, anastomosing forming 3 or 4 series of 
areoles betw^een midrib and edge, simple or branched; veinlets 
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tips clubbed. Son linear scarcely immersed near tJie edge, some- 
times confluent and co'V'cring the whole back of the frond. Species 
8. Tropical Asia, Mascarenes. 

(1). D» piloseUoides Presl. Tent. PteTid.2i27,t.lO. Ehizome 
filiform. Stipes .1 in. long in sterile fronds, .2 in. distant, up 
to 1 in. in fertile fronds. Fronds sterile rounded oblong or oboyate 
.5 to .6 in. long, .2 to .3 in. wide, thick, fleshy, with stellate 
hairs when .young, fertile ones linear, tip round 2 to 4 in. long, 
.2-5 in. wide. Sori in broad marginal lines. Ilah, Branches of 
trees in open country, common, and wery troublesome, often cover- 
ing the branches. Singapore, very common (all collectors). Jolior. 
Malacca. IVrak, Thaiping (Seortecbini) ; Kamuning (Machado). 
Tringgann, Bundi (Eoslado'S). Penang (CHirtis). Didrih. Indo- 
Malaya Japan, Native name: Sakat Eibu-Bibu. 

59. Brainea Sm. 

Ar1x)rescont Avilh a short thick erect caiidex. Fronds pinnate, 
coriaceous w^itli numerous linear acuminate pinnae brcjiadest at base 
edge serrulate, veins united to form one rowr of oblong or triangu- 
lar areoles, then free i)ara]lel, simple or forked, numerous. Sori 
on the veins formi)ig the costal areoles. Species 1. 

(1). B. insignis Hook. Syii. Fil. 390. Stem 4 feet tall or 
less covered wdth long thick olicstnut subulate scales. iStipes stout, 
over a foot (all wuth dense scales at base. Fronds 2 to 3 i'ect 
]ong;pi'nnae linear longacuminate, base subcoirdato often unecjually, 
4 to 5 in. long, .25 in. w’ide, istiff rigid, fertile fronds with narrowx^r 
pinnae. Ilah, Eocky sea coasts, very rare. Bindings, Piilau 
Seinbilan (Eidley and Curtis), IHsirib, Khasiya, Teiiasserim, 
Hongkong, Yunnan, Cociia China. 

Tlie plant at a little distaaice looks exactly like a Cyeas. 

GYMNOGEAMMEAE. 

GO. Coniogramme Fee. 

Ehizoime creeping. Stipes not articulate. Fronds pinnate^ 
veins free or forked pinnetely arranged. Hah, Old World tropics* 
Two species. 

(1), C. feaxinea Diels Xat. Pflanz, 1.4, 2'62. Syngramme 
fraxinea Bedd. Ilandb. Ind. Ferns 386. Ehizome creeping. Stipes 
leaked glabrous 1 to 4 feet long. Fronds 1 to 4 feet long, pinnate 
wdth pinnae 12 in. wdde narrowed and stalked at baise, or bipiiinate, 
the sa^ondary pinnae 3 to 6 in, long, in. wide, isessile or nearly 
80, base round, tip long acumimte, edge entire or serrulate. Veins 
very close, forked from base or higher up one or both branches 
forked again. Sori running along each vein, but not to edge, 
yeUow turning brow^n. Hah. Dense forest. Perak, Larut (Kunst- 
ler). Penang (Lady Dalhousie), Distrib. Asia, Australasia^ 
Africa, 
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61. Ceropteris Link. 

Tufted terrestrial ferniS with rather slender stipes and pinnate 
to qnadripinnate fronds (with the habit of Cheilanthes) with 
very numerous short, broad or oblong lanceolate lobes. Veins 
forked ; veinl^ts free. Sori rising from the veins over the under 
surface of fhe fronds, Hinear or linear-oblong. Mostly South 
American. One or two Xorth Indian and one widely spread over 
the East Indies, no doubt an escape from cultivation. 

p). C. cslomelattos Kaulf. Enum. 76. Tufted. Stipes 18 
in. wide, bipinnate, jiinnules 1 in. long, IoIkjs coriaceous, lanceolate 
acute, white beneath .2 in^ long, bases deeiirreut lielow. Ilab, 
0])en j)]acos, Koadsides. -Singapore, Oban Ohu Kang; Pulau Ubin. 
♦lolior, Tanjong Kiipang. Malacca tllervey). Pahang, Eraser 
ITill (Pnrkill and Holttinn). Selangor, I?awang; Kwala Lumpur 
f(h>cd(*nough). Perak, Ounong Kerbau 4000 ft. alt. (Hobin?on). 
Tringgaini, Biindi (Poslados). fVnang Waterfall. 

62. Antrophj'um Kaulf. 

Epiphvti(‘ and rock ferns, ^vit]l simple coriaceous lanceolate 
or ovate fronds sti})itate without or with a midrib, veins uniform 
reliculate. Sori retic'iilate or interrupted on the vein.s in lines. 
Species 27 all lroj)ics. 

It is doubtful wliotber those are not all forms of one specie^. 

(1) . A, immersum Melt. Lugd. Bat. iv. 111. A. 

Hook, and (irev. Ic. Ei(. xhi. Bhi/onie short .scaly. Fronds 
crowded, ebnigato oblong to cuneate, lip blunt or round, narrowed 
to a sti])e, coriaceous, midrib not visilde, Lo to 2 in. long, rarely 
i in. long, .2*5 to A\ in. wide. S‘cri immersed often forked. Hah. 
Fhx'k.s, rare. Selangor, Batn ( ‘aves. on riinv'stone locks. (lloUtum 
8i)7-i). Kelantan, Sungei Ketch (Xur.) 

(2) . A. parvulum Bl. Fil. Jav. 7‘cS. t. ^4, Fronds 1 to 4 
in. long, .2 to .8 in. wid(‘, thinner in te\tun‘, lanceolalv', long 
narrowed to the lia.se. Hah, Rocks, not common. Perak, Gunoiig 
Pondok and Gop-ing (Matthew). Penang (Lobh). 

( 3 ) . A. Bl. ¥1, J.av. 75. Stipes distinct 

narrow, 6 to 7 in. long. Froud ovate abruptly eusjiidate and 
shortly narrowed at base, sometimes with 2 or 3 cusps at the 
tip. Xu trace of midrib, 4.5 to 4.75 in. long, 2.2*5 in. wide. Sori 
lines rad-atiiig from the base. ITab, Ko(»ks, nor common. Sungei 
Ujoiig (Hullett), Perak (Scortechini)^ 

(4) . A. plantaglneum Kaulf, Ikiry. A"oy. de I'a Coq. Bot,' 
Crypt, t. 28. Siipas distinct 1 to 4 in. long. Fronds oblong 
broadest towards the tip then rather abruptly narrow^ed, 4 to 10 
in. long and 2 iu. wide. ,Sori deeply immersed, sometimes raised 
on upper surface. //«&. Penang Hill (Ridley), 
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var. augustifotium Brack. Stipe 6 in. Icnfr- Frond ligalate 
12 in. long, .75 in. wide, texture thinner Perak, Gunong Sonoy 
(De Morgan). Ifot ^en. 

(5). A. reilculatum IvauW. Fee 3rd Memoiro Foug. 14. 
A. ^coriaceurn Wall. Cat. -43, A, sewicosfatmn Hook. Fil. 393. 
Ehizome &hort, with a maag of woolly roots. No distinct stipes 
as the frond is deourrent to the base. Fronds broadly lanoeolate 
acuminate, very gradually narrowed to the base, midrib only at 
the base, 7 to 15 in. long, 1 to 1.75 in. wide. Areoles long and 
narrow elevated above in dry specimens. Sori immersed, confluent 
or not. Hab. On rocks in forests*. Singapore, Bukit Timah; Selitar. 
Johor, Batu Pahat\ Pahang, Tahan Woods; Kota Glanggi. Malac- 
ca, Alor Gajah. Negri -Semibilan, Tampin (Holttum)^ Selangor, 
Gunong Hijau (Qoodenough) ; T^iabu Biver; Batu Caves. Perak, 
Kinta River (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca. Penaaig Hill (Wallich). 
Pulau Adang, Bawei island. Distrib. Madagascar, Indo-Malaya, 
Polynesia. 

var. semlcostatum. Fronds ovate-oblanceolate abruptly 
acuminate, narrowed gradually to a broader base, areoles rather 
larger, and sori often joining, 12 in. long, 2.5 in. wide in the 
upper part. Hah. Wet tree-trunks, Dindings, Lumut (Ridloy). 
Perak, Thaiping Hills (Kunstler, Wray); Maxwell’s Hill (Scorte- 
chini). Distrib. Malaya. 

63. Loxogramme Presl^ 

Ehizome creeping. Fronds entire, leathery flaccid, linear or 
lanceolate not articulate with the rhizome, venation quite invisible 
or faint. Sori in lines not reaching to the margin, species 6. Old 
World Tropics. Tlihe are referred to Poly podium by Chrisiteoi'sen, 

(1) . L. ittvotuta Bedd. P,.S.I. t. e>0 . Rhizome stout, densely 
covered with red brown velvety roots. -Stipes approximate, very 
short ,or none. Fronds large flaccid, leathery lanceolate subacute, 
long narrowed to base, 10 to 18 in. long, 1,5' to 3 in. wide, veins 
invisible. Sori in long slender lines 1 an. long, often nearly reach- 
ing the edge. Hob, On trees in forests. Johor, Suiigei Tehran. 
Sungei XJjong (Hullett) ; Tampin Hill (Holttnm). Selangor, 
Semangkok Pass; Kawang Camphor forests. Perak, Kwala Dipang 
(Kunstler) ; Hlu Teraengoh (Ridley) ; Thaiping Hills, Cottage 
(Hervey). Penang (Wallioh, Lady Dalhousie.) Distrib. India. 
Malaya, Polynesia. 

(2) . L. lanceolata Bedd. F. S. T. t, 51. Enizome slender, 
scales small linear brown. StiiKJS approximate 1o .5 in. distant, 
very short. Fronds linear or lanceolate acuminate long narrowed 
to the base, coriaceous, midnib prominent, veins invisible 6 to 8 in. 
long, .2 to .5 in. w^ide, Sori in short nearly vertical ascending 
lines. Hab. Mountain forests. Negri Sembilan, Bukit Tampin 
(Ridley). Selangor, Semangkok Pass; Ginting Bidai (Ridley). 
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Perak, Kinta and Larut (Kunstler) ; Bujong Malacca (Ridley). 
Kelantan, Sungei Ketch (Nur.) Disirih. Africa and subtropical 
Asia, and Polynesia. 

(3). L. Blumeana Presl. Tent. 215. L, avenia Bak. Syn, 
Fil. 388^ Rhizome creeping covered thickly with brown velvety 
roots. Stipes approximate 1 in, long or le®?. Fronds coriaceous 
linear oblong to oblanceolate shortly acute acuminate, gradually 
narrowed to the baeo, 18 to 2'() in. long 2 to 3 in. wide, less 
coriaceous than L, w valuta, venation clearer with moderately large 
areoles, primary veins not prominent. Sori in narrow linear 
lines oblique ascending slightly flexuous, not reaching the midril) 
or edge. Ifab, Paliang, Talian River (Hidley)^ Negri vSem.1)ilan, 
ITlu Rembau (Nur.) Penang Hill (Curtis, Maingay etc.) Ivelaii- 
tan, Tomeyong (Ilaniff). Dixtrih, Malaya. 

Very like 7>. involuta but with a more distinct stipe, and 
venation clearer. 


C4. Syngramma Sm. 

Terrestrial ferns; rhizome short creeping. Fronds entire or 
pinnate rather or ([iiite coriaceous, veins forked close to the midrih 
or higlier; Acinlets parallel and simple or aimstomov‘iing near the 
edge, Sori long, linear arising from the veins and veinlets. Species 
10 Tro])ical Asia, Polynesia. 

(1) . S. Day I Bedd. dourn. Bd. 1888, v. pi. 2* Oh. Rhizome 
short covered with black (ibril^, roots with long hairs^ Stipes 
slender, I to 2 in. long. Fronds spathulate-linear blunt long 
narrowed to the base 2 to 3 in, long, .1 in. wide, coriaceous, veins 
very conspicuous a>cending. Sori vshort, linear ascending the length 
of the veins. Hah, On (juartz-roeks, rare. Selangor, Kanehing 
(Hidley). Perak, Pass between Kwaia Kangsar and Kinta at 2n00 
ft. alt, (Hay-) 

(2) . S. campyloneuroides Baker Journ. L’nn. Soc, xxiv. 
p. 2()1. Rihizcme woody, long <Teeping, moderately stout, scales 
rather broad lanceolate caudate blackish brown. Stipes winged 
nearly to base, 1,5 to 5 in. long, .'25 to .5 hi. apart. Fronds 
stiffly papery, oblong cufi}>idate long narrowed at the base, 12 to 20 
in. long, 3 to 4.5 in. wide ; veins numerous di^vtant parallel, slightly 
ascending .1 in. apart with distinct cross veins forming 2 areoles 
between each pair of veins, with a free veinlet in each. Sori in 
interrupted rows from midrib to margin. Ilah. Epiphytic on 
stems of shrubs and very small trees, Perak, Selama, and Goping 
district (Kunstler.) IHstrih. Borneo. 

(3) . S. alhmlfolla J. Sm. Lond. Journ. Bof. 4, p: 160. 
Rhizome creeping shortly. Stipes few, .25 to .5 in. apart, rather 
stout, smooth, about 4 to 8 in. tall. Fronds simple ovate, base 
round or very shortly narrowed, tip acuminate, coriaceous T to 8 in* 
long, 3 in, wide, veins very numerous close and parallel unbranched 
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ina 2 x?}ung near the edge* Sori narrow linear on all the veins, Hab, 
Dense forests, common, Singapore (Wallich, liObb) ; Chan Chu 
Kang* Malaccas, Merlimaii (Cantley) ; Ayer Keroh, Kegri Sem- 
hilan, Bukit Kayu Arang (Cantley). Perak, Thaiping ('Sieor- 
techini). Distrib. Malay islands. No live tirnne: Pakn Tombak. 

var. WaUichii S, WaUichU Bedd. Ferns, ^^nt, Ind. ii. t, eliii. 
Rliizome creeping. Stipes 6 in. long. Froiids narrower, more 
coriaceous, veins ascending, very numerous, llnh. Damp forests, 
common; Singapore, Bukit Timah; Cimn Cihu Kang. Johor. 
Tanjong Kupang; Gimong Pantai (Kunstler). Perak, Maxw^ell’s 
Hill. 

(4). S. quinata Carr, in Seem. FI. Vit. Ti2, Rhizome ishort. 
Stipes istout sni(x)th 6 to 18 in. tall, sinning brown. Fronds of 3 
to 5 lobes (rarely simple) on the top of tlie stipes thinly membra- 
nous-ooriaceons oblong-lanceolate, narrowed to base, central one 6 
to 12 in, long, l.o to 8 in. wude, lowest pair much smaller 2 in. 
long, veins closely parallel ascending very numerous, simple and 
forked at the tip. Sori in lines nearly to edge. Hah, Mountain 
forests. Perak, Maxwell’s Hill 2000 ft. ('Matthew). Diatrih. 
Malay islands, Polynesia. 

65. Hemionitis Linn. 

Terrestrial ferns simple or pinnate. Fronds sti])itate, veins 
copiously anastomosing fonning numerous areoles, with rarely a 
free veinlet. ‘Sori continuous along the veins and copiously reti- 
culate. Species 8, tropics generally. 

(1) . H. arifoUa Moore Jnd. 114. Rhizome erect. Stipes 
1.5 in. long in sterile 7 in. long in fertile fronds. Fronds croriaceous, 
sterile oblong cordate with rounded lobes, tip round 3.5 to ^ in. 
long, 1 in. wide, ha/iry beneath, fertile sagittate, lobes acute or blimt 
defloxed 1 in. long .5 in. wide across the lo])es, hairy beneath wdth 
stiff red hairs, venation conspicuous reticulate. Hah, Pastures, or 
on the top of rockis, usually on limestone. Perak, liarut (Kunstler), 
Temengoh (Ridley) ; Kamuning. Kelaiiian, Kota Bharu (Ridley). 
Lankawi (Curtis). Setul, Rajah Wang (Ridley). 

(2) . //. Ataingayl Ridl. Gymnogramrm Muingayi Bak. 
Syn. 517 (in part). Rhizome not seen. iStipes smooth, moderate- 
ly stout 18 in. long. Fronds papyraciousj glabrous, sterile pinnate 
with 5 or more broad oblong-lanceolate acuminate lobes, lower onea 
narrowed at base, tapper pair decurrent at base on midrib, termi- 
nal one ovate-lanceolate 10 in. long, 4 in. wide, low^est (seen) 8 
in. long, 2.2,5 in. wide. Veins conspicuous distant slightly ux)- 
curved, fertile /rond -with about 7 pairs of much smaller distant 
lanceolate acuminate pinnae 5 in. long, 1 in. wide, base narrowed, 
terminal one ovate lanceolate 6 in. long 2 in. wide, with the upper 
pair decurrent on the midrib, veins prominent. Areoles numerous 
hairy rhombiolid or hexagonal. Ko free veinlets, Sori on all the 
veins. Huh, Penang (pinwill, Maingay). 
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Allied to //. (I)ictyocline) Griffilhii which is referred to 
Aspidium by Christensen. 

GRAMMTTIDAE. 

06. Monogramma Sclik. 

Tufted ferns with a ereoping rhizome on rocks or treet^ with 
very small linear often hair-like fronds densely crowded. Sori in 
tlie centre in a dense line partly covered with an elevate part of 
the midrib. Species 34. India, Malaya, Polynesia and America. 

(1) . M. dareicarpa Hook. Syn. Fil. 375. Khizome long, 
very slender, covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. Fronds 
liiK^ar blunt, flat, falcate narrowed to base, in. long, .05 in. 
wide, Sori along one wde the costa with one raised outgrowth 
at the side in upp<'r front of frond. Hah, Granite rocks. Singa- 
pore, Bukit Tiinah (Matthew, Bidley). Dislrib. ^^alay islands, 

(2) M. Junghuhttii Hook. Sp. Fil. 123. M, pnradoxa Bedd. 
HandlKX)k 375, Epi])hyta Bhizome slender, short. Fronds densely 
crowded linear not narrowed at the base, rather flim in texture 2 
to 3 in. long, abonit twice as wide as in 3/. trichoidea, SorisJunk 
in a furrow towards or near the top of the frond, one elevated side 
of costa higher than the other. Hah- On mossy tree branches 
in mountains. Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp). Penang, Bichmond 
Pool (Eidley). Disirib- Ceylon, Malay isles, Polynesia. 

(3) . M* trichoidea Sm. Jouni. Bot. iii. 394'. Bhizome 
very slender filiform covered with lanceolate acuminate scales. 
Fronds subdistant very narrow linear, hair-like, dark green, not 
narrowed to tlie base, 3 to 4 in. long, .01 in. wide. Sori in lines 
in a widened ])art of frond usually about the middle, occasionally 
in 2 or 3 places, edge raised on both sides. Hah- Granite rocks 
in dense forcisls. ^>Singapore, Bukit Tiniali (Bidley). Selangor 
Semajigkok Pass (Bidley). Perak (Bishop Hose). Distrih^ 
Malay islands. 


67. VittarJa Sm. 

Epiphytes, rhizome creeping. Fixmds linear grass-like or 
ribband-liko, veins simple forming an iieiite angle with the inidril), 
tips proloaiged into a marginal vein. Sori in a furrow in the edge 
or ill a slightly intrnmarginal line with the edge of the frond 
Itrodueed beyond and often rolled over it. S]x?cies about 50; all 
tropics. 

(1). V. angustata t. A. y. B. Ferns of Malay isles Supp. T. 
p. 57. (corrections). V. angusfifoHa Bl. (not Bak.) Enum: 199. 
lihizome short creeping, scales dense, tliin, brown narrowed from 
the base to a fine point. Fronds crowded linear acute, narrowed 
gradually to the base 6 to 7 in, long, .05 in. wide, rigid, marginal 
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furrow iif^rrow. Uah. Mountains. Pahang, Frawr Hill (Bur- 
kill), Perak (Soortechini) ; Thaiping Hills (Matthew). Penang 
ITJl (llidlcy). Du!nb. Java, New Guinea. 

('t), V. elangaia >Sw. Syn. Fil. 109, p. BO"^. Iihizomc short 
ooverod with numerous b]a(*k hair-pointed seales. Fronds G in. to 2 
feet long, .2t5 in. wide, stiff linear acuminate, midrib distinct 
beneath. Veins simple oblique immersed j^arallel connected with 
an intramargliial Veinlet. ‘Sori stink in a marginal groove. Hah, 
Trees, common iij) to 52'n() ft. alt. 'Singapore, (Wallich) Thomson 
■ Koad (Murton) ; Green Hill (TTullett) ; Pa‘^ir Panjang; Sungei 
Mm'ai (Eidley). Johor, Pengwain (Eidley). Miiar, Sungei 
patih (Fox). Malacca, Selandor; Monni Ophir. Pahang. Pekan. 
Selangor, (linting Bidai. Perak, Bujang Malacca (Eidley) ; 
Gunong Kerhau (Eobinsori) ; Gimong Ilijau (Wray) ; IJlu Selarna 
(Yapp). Penang (Mactier). Kelantan, Sungei Ketch (Nur). 
Pulau Adarig. Setul (llidlev). IHstrih, Old World tropics. 

- (3). V. pusUla Bl. Enum. 199. V. falcaia Kzc. Bot. Zeit. 
18-1-8 198. Ehi^.ome thickened 1 in. long. Fronds crowded, nu- 
merous, thick, coriaceous linear blunt, 2 io 5 in. long, midrib elevate 
beneath in sterile fronds and (base of fertile ones. Veins short 
oblique parallel immersed. Sori in d(^p intramarginal grooves. 
TTab, On trees at high elevatioais, Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Eid- 
ley) ; Kluang Terbang (Banies) ; Pinetree Hill near Fraser Hill. 
Malacca, Mount Ophir (all collect ons). Selttngor, Hulu Semang- 
kok. Perak, (Seortechini) ; Bujong Malacca (Eidley); Gunong 
Inas (Yapp). 

(4) . V. sulcata Kuhn Linnaea 3G, p. G8. Ehizome short* 
creeping,' with numerous roota Scales subulate. Fronds coriaceous 
stiff crowded ligulate, blunt «e«^i5iile, veins very conispicuous forked. 
Sori in tlte onuch thickened tip of the froml in a deep groove 
intramarginal. Hab, On trees at high •altitudes, Johor, Gunong 
Belumut (Ilolttuni). Malacca, Gunong Mering and Ophir 
(Eidley). Pahang, Gunong Tahan (Haniff). Selangor, Bnkit 
Hitam. IVrak (ScoTtediini), Kedah Peak (Eidley). Distrib, 
Ceylon. 

This much resembles falcaia, but the sori are in a line on 
the edge of the fronds, 

(5) . V. Itneata Sw. Syn. Fil. p. 109. Ehizome very short, 
creeping, scales acuminate with caudate points. Fronds linear very 
narrow acute, rather flaccid, G to 32 in. long, .08 to .2 in. wide, 
gradually narrowed to the winged stipe. Veins simple very oblique 
paTalleh Sori in a broad intramaigrinal furrow, the edge of the 
frond beyond the furrow and at first wrapped over it. Hah. 
Very common, on trees, Singapore (Thomson, Lobb). Selangor, 
Ulu Selangor (Goodenough). Perak, Gunong Inas (Yapp). 
Penang (Mactier, Norris). Pulau Adang, Eawei island (Eidley). 
Kedah (Kunstler). 
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(6). V. scotopendrina Thw. Enum. PI. Zeyl. 387. Rhizome 
stout creeping covered with den«»o roots. Scales long very narrow 
linear, hair pointed blackish bro'wm. Stipes stout, rather distant 
1.5 to 6 in. long. Fronds leathery, flaccid, linear acute, narrowed 
to base 1 to % feet long, A to 1.5 in. wide, midrib coJisjjicuous. 
Vein.« conspicuous (when dry) ascending oblique. Sori in a furrow 
in the upper edge of the frond, inner edge of furrow winged, edge 
revohite over the sori. Hob. Common on trees from sea level to 
2500 ft. alt. Singapore, Kranji; Chua Clm Kang. Pahang, 
Tahan river. Perak, MaxwelPs FI ill (Scortechini) ; Goping (Kim- 
stler) ; Gimong Batu Putih (Wray). Penang (Cnrtw, Maetier). 
Kedah (Curtis). Lankawi, Gunong Raya at 2500 ft. alt. (Curtis). 
Distrib. Africa, Tndo-Malava. 

^riiis is far our largest spi*eios. Crested and branched forms 
occur not rarolv. Curtis obtained iji Penang a specimen branched 
at the tip for 7 inches, braiudies oblong acuminate,, one rebran(?hed, 
1.5 in. wide with 4 or 5 linear ])rojectionfi 1.25 in. long on the 
edges. 

()St. Taenitls Willd. 

TcTrestrial fern. Rhizomes erc'cping. Stipes distinct, ttill, 
slender. Fronds simple lanceolate or pinnate, coriaceous. Areoles 
copious oblicjue. Sori in a continuous line midway lietween midrib 
and edge. Species 2, Malay Peninsula and islands. 

(1). T, hlechndides Sw. Syn. Vi]. 21 and 220, Rhizome 
woody, creeping covered ^vi\\\ bla(‘k bristlcf^ roots hairy. Stipes 
8 to 18 ill. long, stilf, glossy. Fronds 12 in. or more, long, simple 
lanceolate 6 to li3 in. long, .5 to 3 in. wide or pinnate with 3 to 9 
pinnae on each .side entire or wavy 0 to 7 in. long, ,o to 2 lin. wide, 
c)])long-lnneeolate long aeuiumate, base narrowed to a .2 in. midrib 
])r()ininent. flab, Yerv common in dry woods, from £<ea level to 
4000 ft. aljt. all over the peninsula from Singapore to Lankawi. 
Disfrib, C'evlon, Malnv isles. Xalive names: Paku Pijai; Paku 
Balii. 

A very ])olymorphie fern. Forms with simple fronds generally 
occur mixed with pinnatii ones. T have st^n them thus from Mount 
0])hr; Gunong Kerhau (Robinson) Penang (Lady Dalhousie). 
The pinnate forms vary in the shape and size of the pinnae from 
nearly linear to broadly lanceolate acuminate. In a Malacca speci- 
men (Pin will) the line of sori is nearly marginal on the very narrow 
pinna, and branched forms occur. 

AOEOSTICHEAE. 

69. Platyceriiim Desv. 

Huge epiphytes with no rhizome. Fronds of three forms, basal 
large, broad erect lobed fronds forming a cup, below them long 
pendent dichotomoufi narrow linear oblong lobed fronds, fertile 
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fronds distiiK‘t or forniing a branch at the ba^ of the pendent 
fronds, thick fleshy coriac'cous reiiiform or round, with mimerous 
sporanges on the back. 

(1) . P. grande Sin. Joum. Bot. iii. 4-02, Xevy glaucous. 
Barren fronds very large snborbieiilar, erect, deeply laeiniate. Fer- 
tile fronds 4 to b* feet long, in pairs pendent, ultimate branches 5 
in. long, 1 i]i. wide, fertile portion flabcllatc obcuineatc. S])orangia 
forming a mass in the centre only, the sides of the frond prolonged 
into a dichotomous forked division beyond the fruiting portion. 
Ilah. -North only, rare. Laukawi (Curtis). Setul (Rdley). 

The locality Singapore given in many books is an error. Dis- 
irih, Malay isles, Australia. 

(2) . P. biforme Bl. Fil. Jav. 14, t. BS. St'T’le fronds very 
large, 2 feet or more long, oblong, margin lobed and sinuate, 
fertile fronds very long up to b feet, ])eiululous, thin, base siij)itatc, 
with maiiy dit'hotomous loin's, fertile scginonts separate with a large 
reniform fleshy lobe b to 8 m. across, covered cxce])t on the edges 
with sporanges. JIah, Very common all ovi'r the peninsula. 
Disirih. Siam, Burma. Malay isVs. 

(b). P. Ridieyi Christ; Ann. de Buitonz. Siippl. 3 (1910) 
p. 8. PI. i.i. P. hiforme var. erecia Bidl. Journ. Boy. As. So(». 
S. Br. 50, ,p. O'b. Sterile fronds erect, l!2 in. long and as wide, 
rounded dotted with stellate hairs, fertile fronds erect 8 to 18 in. 
long, 8 in. across, stiff sporangderous lobe spathulaie or obovate, 
hooded stalked 2 to b in. long and wide. Hah, On bi*auchet’ of 
very lofty trees lOK) feet from the ground, rare. KSingapore, Bukit 
Timah (Ridley, Matthew). Kelaiitan, I^ata Terlong (Haniff). 
Kedah, Foot of Jan Jan Hill (Hanifl*). Difftrih, Lingga, Borneo, 
Siam. 


?0, Elaphogiossum Schott. 

Epi])hytie. Ithizomo elongate. Fronds entire lanceolate, 
stipitate or sesi^'le, sterile and fertile similar, A^ins free simple <vr 
forked ; fertile fronds generally sporaugiferous over llie whole under 
surface. Tro})i('S generally. Species 280. 

(1 ). E, demrrens Moore Ind. 8. Rhizome short stout, with 
numerous black roots vidth long red hair, scales ])apery thdi 
elongate Innceolate 'linear rc^ddish occurring also cm the stipes. 
Stipes rather stout not winged to base, 3 in. long in sterile, 9 in. in 
feirtile fronds. Frotids coriaceouis thick, sterile «3Ties broad elliptic 
to obovate, t.p blunt, base long narrowed and deenrrent on upper 
part of stipe, edge thickened translucent, surface sparsely dotted, 
midrib ])romin('nt, veiidets invisible, 3<to 5 in. long, 1.5 to 1.75 in. 
wide; fertile frond oblanceolate rounded arf: tip, edge thickened 
transparent. 3 in. long, .5 in. Avide. llah. Mountains. Pahang, 
Gunong Tahan (Ridley 15967). Distrib. Malay isles 
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(•?). £. laurifoHam Moore Tiul. xvi. E, latifoliarn Bedel. 

ITandbook, 416 not of -Sm th. Tihizome short rather stont cwored 
with (*h(‘sinnt lanceolate aenininaie seak‘<^. <Sti|K‘S 3 to 6 in. long. 
Fronds sterile '8 to 1 2 in. long, 1 to 2.5 in. wide, midrib prominciiit, 
edge thickened, veins conspicuous lips elavate not reaching the 
(‘r|g(‘. ()]) trees. Mngapnn^. Krauji, MangTOve swamps. 

Malacca (ilaingnv). Pahang-, Tahan river; Kluang Terhang 
(Barnes). Perak, Top of Gunong Batu Putili (Wray). Kedah 
Peak (Pidlev). 

(‘)). £. metanostictum ^Iof»re Iiid. 361. E, XorwH Hook, 
S[). Fil. V. 215. Ifliizomc stout woodv, scales ])aperv brown lan- 
ceolate. Fronds sterile -ub^cssih*, lanc(‘olate-l near, ('oriaceous 
blunt long narrowed to base, inulrib ]>romincn.t. 10 to 15 in. long, 
1 to 1.25 ill. wido f(u*tilc very much aiarrower with a tslendcr fiat 
8tij)e 1 to 3 in. long winged to base by decurrent blade which is 
6 to b in. long, .15 in. wide, veins imnier-cd distinct. Hah. 
Mountains. Malacea, Ml. ('pbir (Pidicv). Ik'rak (Kinisller)* 
.Penang fXorrs, ^laetkr, (hirtis^ Disfrih. Java. 


71. Stenochlaeiia Sm. 

Scandonl ferns, rbizemo <*reej>ing or climbing. Fronds simply 
pinnate, sterile with broad lanceolate })iniiae articulate, fertile 
iinrrow lijicar, vt.ns simple or iVrkcd free margin. All tropics. 
Spc'cies 10. 

H). 5. palustris Bedd. Handbook Supp. 26. Xvry long 
('!i])il.ing, sterns smooth pale. Fnuuls g’abrous rather stiff when 
adult, 1 to 4 fed long; pinnae numerous lanewlate long acuminate 
l^Hse rariovcd, (dgo serrate at the lip, veins atit numerous fij»e 
('onspieiious (Avlaur dry) 4 in. long, 1 in. wide, ])(?tiolate; fertile 
fronds as long ; pinnae 6 in. long, .1 in. wide, sporangiferous to base. 
If ah. \ (TV ('onnnoji in o])(m country Avbolc ]>eninsu]a from Hinga- 
pore to Tringganu and Penang. Dislrih. India, Malaya, Ghina, 
PoIviK’sia. Xnfivr PaknPanu; Paku Mesin, Pakii iniding 

or Lamiding. Vsr. Young fronds as a vegetable. 

(2). S, sorbifolia J, Sm. Joiirn. Bot. 4, 14f). Pbizome 
seamhmt Avi)ody stout, often ID fed or more long; scales lanceolate 
subulate. Fronds 18 in. long or sterile ]>inna!C oblong abruptly 
aenm nate, base slightly narrowt'd I'dge entire or obscurely serrate, 
coriaceons ; rachis often Av'inged 3 to 20 pinnae on each side, 6 in. 
hmg, 1.75 in. Avide, veins very numerous parallel close con<spieuous; 
fertile pinnae narrow lanceolate nmlulate, 2.5 in. long on ]>otiole8 
.5 in. long. IJnh. Dense forests, common up to 50(00 feet eleva- 
tion. Singapore, Bukit Timah. 'Johor, Gunong Pulai (Hullett). 
TT’lu Kahang (Ilolttura). Pahang, Tahan river; Fraser Hill 
(Plolttum), Selangor, Semangkok Pass; Giniong Mengkuang 
Lobah (Bobinson) ; Tolok Beserve, Klang (Burkill). Perak, UIu 
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Bubonpf and Thalping Hills, S'OOO to 4000 feet alt. (Kunstler)^ 
Kelantan, Chaning Woods. Distrih, Africa, Tenasserim, Cochin 
China, Malay klands, S. America. 

This fern havS an astonishing variety of forms of foliage. In 
a young state, creeping over rocks and treca low down, it has a 
moderately stout or s'endcr rhizome irom Iwliich lying flat on the 
tree trunk arc fronds 3 in. long with numerous pinnae, .5 in. long 
or ]<^s, deep green, with about 8 pairs of obovah^ lobes .05 in. long, 
entire reliisc or lobed (Davallia achilleifolia Wall. Cat. 248). 
Another foirm is described by Matthew as having a woody and con- 
torted rlhizomo and fronds like those of Diplazwrn haniamense. 
Tliis form is terrestrial or grows over stumps and rocks. 
Above the first menliened grow the typical sterile fronds, the loAver 
ones of ratlior thin texture, the up])er ones forming a thick mass at 
the to]) of the tree, above which are the fertile fronds, usually very 
inaccessible. 


72. Polybotrya H.B.K. 

Terrestrial. Rhizome short. Stipes tnot articulate to lit. 
pinnate). Sterile with broad cronate or wserrate pinnae, fertile 
frond much narrower with small oblong entire pinnae; veins pinnate 
all free. Species about 30. AH tropics. 

(1). P, appendlcutata Sm. Journ. Bot. 4, 150. Rhizome 
shortly creeping. S+ipes tufted with numerous linear black scales, 
4 to 10 in. long in sterile, 10 to 12 in. dn fertile fronds. Fronds 
sterile simply pinnate with about 60 pinnae reduced to a lobulated 
point at tlie tip, 10' in. long; pinnae o))loiig blunt, base truncate 
unequal up-per edge prolonged to a short auricle, very shortly 
petioled, edge buntly serrate, .75 in. to 2.5 in. long by .5 to .75 in. 
wide. Fertile frond 7 to 10 in, long; pinnae .25 in. long densely 
(covered with sporanges. Ilah, On rocks in forests. iSiJigapore, 
Bukit Timah. Negri Sembilan, Tampin Hill (Holttum 9.141). 
Dindings, Lumnt. Perak (Scortecliini). Lankawi (Curtis). 

var. marginata* Sterile fronds 12 in, long, 5 in. wide ; pinnae 
oblong-lanceolate long-acuminate, auriole above large, more coria- 
ceous. Penang (Norris). Adang islands, Rawei (Ridley). 

var, HamUtonlana. Sterile frond stiff coriaceous; pinnae ob- 
long linear acuminate, tip only serrate, base truncate, uppermost 
decurrent on the rachis, 2.5 in. long, .5 in. wide; fertile pinnae 
linear 1.5 in. long. Pahang Qunong Tahan (Ridley). Dhirih, 
Trop. Asia. 


73. Stenoseifiia Presl. 

Terrestrial, Rhizome short. Stipes not articulate to it. 
Fronds herbaceous ternate, (or deltoid) or pinnate, veins anastomos- 
ing forming 1 to 2 rows of areolae between midrib and ride veins; 
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pinnae broad, lobed in sterile fronds, narrow linear in fertile. 
8poranf»c\s in globose sori (*rowdod along the edges and solitary in 
tb(* eojitre. S[)eeics 1. Malayan and I'olyiiosbin. 

(1 ). S. aurlta Prcsl. Tent. 237. t. 30, fig. 24. Khizome erect 
sliort stout, scales blackish lanceolate. Stipes 8 in. long black 
sliijiY. Sterile fronds })road herbaceous, over 12 in. long, deltoid 
pinnate, 3 or 4 pairs of pinnae at base, 1 in. long, l.:25 in. wide, 
acuminate scssih? dccurrcjit on raebis, lobed half way or less, lobes 
broad rounded at the tij), low('st ))air sub-bipinnate wiih one large 
j)i'nna near base ; u])[)er ])innae entire oblong blunit getting smaller 
to the top. Fertile fronds 12 in. lojig })iiinaie: ])innae lanceolate 
or linear with numerous linear or oblong ])liint lobes, some on the 
■lowest jdnna, 1 in. bmg, .1 in. w.de, the t)thers about .25 in. long 
Mnnll(‘r tov.ard^’ the li]). 8ori crowded along the edges of the lobes 
with 1 or 2 detaclual lower down. II ah. Thick Jungle among 
limestone ro('];s. Pahang, Kota Olanggi (Pidb^v). Selangor, 
Hatii PaA'es. Malaeea (Hervev). Perak, Kwala Dipang; Goping 
{Kunsilfp’). Dis/rib, ^falay isles, Solomon isles. 

71. Hymenolepis Ivaulf. 

Kpi]»bvtie, rhizome shortly creeping. .Stipes tufted articulate 
to rhizome. Fronds entire, bases broad linear or oblong, apices 
caudate or S})oon-sbaj)ed d(‘nsely soriferous, veins m sterile part 
copiously anastomosing. Areob's with friie included veinlcts. 
Sporangia densely co\ering the imdexside of the fertile caudate 
(or spoon-sha}) 0 (i ) ti}>. Spec.es 4. Tropical Asia, Polynesia, 
Mascarenes. 

(1). H, spicata Pre«l, Ep'mel. 159. Gytanopferis fipicita 
Presl. i'enP Pter. 244, t. 11. IHiizome f^bort covered with dense 
roots. Stipes 1 to S' in. Imig, winged to base or nearly. Frond 
linear-oblong or linear rather flaecicl, thinly eoriaeeous, 6 to 12 in. 
Jong .3 to 2 in, wide, midrib stout, soriferous tail 1.5 to 6 in. long, 
.05 to .1 in. wide. Hah. Trees in orchards, earupongs etc., rather 
variable in size, the })ig form with fronds to 2 ft. 6 in. long, 2.5 in; 
wdcle is var. lalifrons, Johor, Puiaii Tinman (Pidlov). Pahang, 
Fraser TIill (Purkill and llolttum). Perak, MaxwelPs llill, and cot- 
tage Thaiping ilills (Ivunstler, liidley) ; Gunoiig Inas (Yapp). 
Penang (l^fidy Dalhousie) at 2'0{l'0 to 2500 feet (Matthew^, Pidley). 
Kedah. Disirib, Mascarenc islands to Folynasla. 

A specimen of what a])j>cars to bo an abnormal form, with 
up])er half of the frond flat a)ul .25 in. wide, soriferous, w^as i*ol- 
lected by Mattheuv in Penang. 

75. Acrostichum Linn. 

Tidal sw^amp fern, forming large clumps. Fronds large pin- 
nate, upj)er pinnae smaller and entirely covered beneath with sori, 
low%»r ones broader sterile, veins copiously anastomosing forming 
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Biiniorons sub-quad ral<? aroolos, with no free velnlets, no main veins. 
Spedfis 2. Tro])ies generally. 

(1). A. aureum Linn. Sp. PI. 1525. Caudex erect very 
stout short. Stipes 1 to 2 feet long, tufted. Fronds 2 to 6 feet 
long; pinnae lower 6 to 12 in. long: lower oblong sub-acute, 
co^iac^ous 1 iji. wide or less, upper fertile 4 in. long .5 in. wide. 
Hah, C'ommon in tidal swamps over the whole peninsula, oc- 
casionally persisting inland after the tidal river has silted up, as at 
Tanglin Botanic Gardens, Johor, Base of Giinong Pantai, and 
Malacca, Bukit Asahan. 

There are two forms, one smaller with narrow pinnae, and one 
large sizse with big and broad pinnae. The very young seedling 
plaints have ovate leavefei. Distrih, All tropics. 

76. Photinopteris «Sm. 

Epi[)hytes. iStipcs adherent to rhizome. Fronds ])innate, 
lower pinnae articulate with rachis, broad oblong or ovate acute, 
uppt‘r ones (fertile) marrow linear; veins parallel, veinlets anas- 
tomosing forming areolcs with free included veinlets. Species 2. 
Malayan. 

(1) . P. drynarioides Bedd. F. B. I. t. 325. Ehizome 
covered with long yellow ])rown thin lanceolate scales. Stipes 
broadly winged to base. Frond 3 feet long or more, base broad 
shortly lobed, lobes rounded; upper pinnae coriaceous shining, 
oblong acuminate', base broad strongly nerved, 7 in. long, 1.75 in. 
wide, uppermost portion fertile, 12 in. long; very narrowly 
pinnate, pinmae .03 in. wide and 7 in. long. Tlab, On trees in 
mountain districts, local, Perak (Scortechini). Penang (All 
collectors). Dislrib, Malay isles, Solomon isles. Christensen 
keeps this separate under the genus Dryo^iavbyum, 

(2) . P. rigida Bedd. Ferns Brit. Tiid. t. 211. Ehizome 
elongate covered witli reddish short close scales. Stipes distant 10 
in. long rather slender not winged, smooth. Fronds 1.5 to 3 feet 
long, sterile pinnae hard cJoriaceous, ovate long-acuminate, base 
cuneaie 6 in. Jong, 2 in. wide; petiole .1 in. Jong articulate, veins 
conspicuous especially above, fertile pinnae (on some fronds) 1 to 
7, terminal linear, 7 in. long, .12 in. wide. Hah. On boughs of 
trees over streams and on mangrove^. Singapore (Walilich), 
Kranji; Woodlands (Matthew); Bukit Timah (Murton). Johor. 
Pahaug, Fraser Hill (Burkill and Holttum 8845). Perak, Gunong 
and IJatang ]\ndang (Kunstler). Penang (Mactier, Curtis). 
Distrih, Malay islands. 

77. Cheiropieuria Presl. 

Terrestrial . Ehizome thick woolly. Stipes long slender. 
Frond ovate entire or bifid at the top, coriaceous. Fertile fronds 
linear-lanceolate narrowed to both ends with 3 prominent ribs. 
Species 1. 
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(1). C. bicuspis Presl. Epimel Bat. 189. Rhizome thick 1 
in. long covered with soft yellow hairs. Stipes fdender wiry 8 or 9 
in. long, Siterile fronds ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, 4 to 7 in. 
long, 1 to 1.2o in. wide or With 2 long cusps at the tip, 7 in. long 
2 to 4 ill. M'ide, with 3 tc 6 strong veins from )>ase. Fertile fronds 
smaller. If ah. Mossy ury spots on high mountains 3000 to 5000 
feet alt. Malacca, Mt. Ophir (Ridley), l^ahang, (iunong Tahaii 
(Ridley). Perak, Thalping Hills; (lunong Kerliau (Robinson). 
Distvih. Malay isles, Formosa. 

78. Leptochilus Kaulf. 

Tern^trial. Rhizome short or long. Stipes not crowded^ 
Fronds pirmaite, with 3 to many broad pinnae^ veins copiously anas- 
tomosing with free veiiilets in the areoles. Fertile fronds with 
smaller ami narrower ])innae, densely covered with sporangia. 
Species 65 all tropics. 

(1) . L. decutreas Bl. Ennum. 206. Gymnopferis variah'fk 
Hook. Sp. Fil. V. 277. Hhizome creepmg rather stout. (Stipes 1 to 
2 in. ajiart, 4 or 5 in. tall and winged nearly to base in sterile more 
slender not winged 9 or more in. tall in fertile fronds. Frond*- 
sterile simple broad lamwlate long acuminate, narrowed to the base 
and decurrent on jietiole, 7 to 12 in. long, 2 to 3 in. wide, veins 
numerous, ])arall(‘I ; fertile fronds very narrow linear 7 to 10 iu. 
long, .1 in. wude. 11 ah, Perak (Scortecliini). Disirih, Imlo- 
Malaya. 

(2) . Lf heteroclitus C. Chr. Tiid. 11. Gymnopferis fujfl- 
Ufera IValJ. Bedd. llaudb. 433. Rhizome short Avoody Avhen ter- 
restrial, of ?ome b'ligth A\h(‘n climbing up trcvs, densely covered 
witli broAvn laucecdale scales, v^tipes sometimes densely scaly. 
Fronds simple or trl-foliate or primate with 5 to 11 pinnae, the 
terminal ])inna often much prolonged and rooting at the tip ; 
})innae stalked entiTo or xepand, 4 to 5 in. long, 2 in, Avide, main 
veins prominent to the margin. Fertile pimiae much narroAver 
liau?ar, 4 to 5 in. long, ,5 in. wide d(‘uselv covered Avith sporaiiges. 
IJah, Muddy spots by streams. SSngapore, 8tagmouTit; Piilaii 
Tinman. Selangor, Rawang; ITIu Gombak (Ridley), IVrak, >Sira 
Rimau (Yapp) ; (loping (Kunstler). Kchuitan, Kampong Parit 
(Tlaniff ) . Disirib, hido-Malaya, Polynesia. 

(3) . Ln Preslianus C. Chr. Ind. 16. Gmynoptens Preslhina 
Hook. Sp. Fil. V. 2iG‘5. Rhizome very stout covered with deciduous 
lanceolate iK’-ales. Stapes 6 to 10 in. tall sparsely scaly. Fronds 
6 to 12 in. long, pinnate ; pinnae sub-membranous narroAV 
lanc(K)late petioled acuminate and narroAA^ed to base, 6 in. long, 
.25 in. wide. Pinnae of fertile fronds shorter narrower, ami 
lower ones longer petioled ; veins distant simple or forked at base 
with a few veinlets forming large areoles. Hah, On rocks in 
streams. Lankawi, Qunong Raya (Curtis). Distvih, Madagascar, 
a India, Philippines. 

19*26] Boyal Amtic Society. 
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1 do not find ilie venation of this at all like that figured and 
described by Beddomo. 

(4) . L* Zollinger! Fee', Gen. 5o. Gymnopteris subrepanda 
Hook. Syn. Fil. p. 419. Ithizome woody long creeping. Stipes 
15 in. long, stout. Sterile fronds, eini])]e 12 in. long, 1.5 to 2 in. 
wide to pinnate 2 feet long, 12 in^ wide; pinnae lanceolatie acute 
ficuniinato, or oblong-lanceolate 1 to 1.5 in. wide sessile or shortly 
stalked, snluoriaecous, veins distnet nearly to edge with copious 
areolos. Pinnae of fertile fronds lanceolate 4 m. to (temiinal 
one) 7 in. long, .3 to .1,5 in. wide donsedy covered with brown 
spo]*angC8. IJab. Forests sea level to 5000 feet alt, -Singapore, 
Biikit Timali. Malacca (Hervey). Xegri Sciiibilan, Tanipln Hill 
(llolltum); Flu Eeinbaii (Nur). I’erak, Ghanderiang and Thai- 
])ing (Knnstlcr); Gottage, Thaif)ing Hills (Kidley). Penang, 
(Xorr.s, Mactier, Gurtis). JJisirih, Malay islands. 

(5) . L, axillaris Kaulf. Fnum. 1 IT, t. 1, fig. 10. Oymfiop- 
ieris axillaris Gav. Praelect. 1801 n 582. G, variabilis var. axilkris 
Bedd. F. B. 1. p. *130. Phizome creeping 20 to 30 feet long. 
Stipes 2 in. ajiart, 2 in. long slender. Fronds sterile s mple lanceo- 
late licrbaecons, aiaiminaie long narrowed at base, 12 in. long, 2 in. 
wide, vens inconspicuous; fertile fronds stipes rather longer, very 
narrow linear 9 to 11 in. long, .0'8 i^i. wide densely covered with 
sporanges. Hah, On tree trunks dense forest 300 to 500 feet alt. 
Peralr, Ivinta land Ulu Bubong (Kunstler). Disirih. India, 
Burma, 

(6) . L* virens C. Chr. Ind. Fil. Gymnopteris contarmnans 
Bcdd. Ferns Brit. Ind. Sup}>l. 2T. Bhizome thick, woody. Stipes 
stout scaly v^ith brown scales and at base lanceolate acute scales, 
over 12 in. long. Fronds sterile pinnate with 11 1o 3-l)‘ d stant lan- 
ceolate acuminate coriaceous pinnae, bases shortly cuneate, midrib 
prominent, veins ])arallel horizontal conspicuous^ veinlets meeiing 
in arc'hes and foi'inijig arcoles, 4 to 6 in. loaig, 1.5 In, wide j)eiio]e 
•08 in. long. Fertile fronds, pinnae lam-eolate acuminate blunt, 
2.25 to 3 in. long, .25 to .5 in. wide, densely covennl with sporanges. 
Hah. Perak (S<'ortechini). Penang (Wallich). Pulau Adaiig 
(Kidley ) , Distrib. Jndo-Jlklaya. 

( T). rumiciiolim Bidl. Tufted plant rhizome not creep- 
ing {K)ATred with long chestnut brown lanceolate acuminate scales, 
ri'ots numerous long paired. St!]>es 1 to 4 in. long hairy (at base 
only in fully d(?veloped fronds). Fronds of young plant-s, lanceo- 
late acumfinate base narrowed to petiole and shortly decurrent or not, 
hairy on both sides, 4 to 5 in. long, 1.T5 in, wide; veins })arallel 
ascending towards tips, elevate beneath. Adult leaves trifid pal- 
mate, lobes lateral lanceolate long acuminate, cut to within .15 
in. of rachis, shortly decurrent bdow, 3,5 in. long, .T5 in. wide; 
veins distant paraliel, venules transverse sinuous with branches 
forming areoles containing free veinlets. Fruiting fronds not seen, 
Hab. v^elangor, Klang Gates on sandstone rocks in shade (Ridley). 
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This poems to be most nearly allied to G, (accaefolium Ilook, 
of the Philippines, but is smaller, very hairy in the young' state 
with the frond hardly decurrent on the stipes. Fertile fronds 
should be looked for. 


79. Lomagramma Sm. 

Climbing ferns about 50 feet long with dimori)hoiis fronds 
allied to land resembling Stemchlaena, Sterile fronds pinnate; 
pinnae articulate oblong-lan<*eolate broad, truncate at l>ase, veins 
reticulated in hexagonal areoles, no free veinlets. Fertile fronds 
much contracted mu\ normally covered with gori on the under side 
sometimes only partially so. 

Considered a section of Leplochilus by Eosenberg. Species 

2 . 

(1). L. tomarioides Sm. Hist. Fil. 143. Ehizome strong 
covered with a spongy indumentum. Stipes G to 8 in. long scaly. 
Fronds up to <3 feet long, G in. to a foot wide; pinnae numerous 
dark green membranous deciduous when dry, sterile ones .5 to 1' in. 
wide oblong lanceolate base truncate inaequilateral, ti]) -serrate or 
crenate, under surface pellucid dotted; fertile pinnae .3-5 in. wide. 
Hah, Climbing on trees in limestone districts. Selangor, Batu 
Cavers (Matthew). Penang (Ourtis)^ Distrih, Jndo-Malaya. 

Mr., Matthew notes. The fronds are of an uniform lomari- 
oid type except a few at Uie tip end, (of which he sends a speci- 
men) ; in these mo£tt of the pinnae are reduced to flabelkte pinnae 
witli rounded slightly lobed top and eunea'te base, .3 in. long and 
wide which tlie specimen shaw8 are derived from the enlarged 
upper auricle of a t^T^ical pinna.’’ 

(3). L, perakense Bedd. Handbook. Suppl. 107. Rhizome 
40 to 50 feet long and one in. through. Frond sterile, 3 to 4 feet 
long. Stipes G to 8 in. apart, 1 foot long, deoiduously scaly, nicliis 
not winged upwards very stout; pinnae coriaceous linear-oblong 
acuminate entire or undulate, base narrowed cuneate or oblique 
shortly peiioled, C in. long, 1 in. wide, midrib eknato beneath 
veins similar to lomarioides but closer and smaller. Fertile pinnae 
.13 to .8 in. wide, not seen. Hob. On tree trunks at 500 to 
3000 foot alt. Rare. Perak, Chanderiang, and Thaiping (Kunst- 
lor.) 


PARKERIACEAE, 

80. Ceratopteris Brong. 

Aquatic fern fleshy herbaceous. Stipes tufted thick. Fronds 
barren simple lor little divided, fertile bi-tripinnate with natrrow 
linear segments. Sori on 3 or 3 anastomosing nerves parallel with 
edges. Capsules scattered on receptacle sub-globose, Indusium 
formed of reflexed margm of fronds. One species, all tropics. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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(1). C. ihaUciroides Brngn. Bull. Soc. Philom. 182«1, IS’Gc 
Hah, III (lit(’lics. Singa])ore (Wallidi) ; Gardens; Ang Mokio; 
Seiitar; Gbangi (Ilidley 4'22T). Pahang, Pekan (Ilidley loOG). 
Malaoca, (Ilervey). Selangor, B'likit Bintang (Goodenough). 
I’entuig (Norris); Taiijong Bunga (G-urtis). Kelantan, Kamposa 
(KidJey)^ Lanka wi isles (Curtis). Didrib, All tropics. 

MARATTIACEAE. 

81. Angiopteris Iloffm. 

Caudex i^toiit, as broad as long covered with broad leaf bases. 
Pronds very large ; petiole stout, fronds bipiniiatc ; pinnae articulate 
herbaceous linear oblong. Sporangia opening by a slit at one side 
or an apical pore, usually Joined in masses in a linear band along 
the edge of the pinnae. (Species according to De \'ries G2, accord- 
ing to Baker one, whole tr<:)pics. 

(1) . A. evecta Hoffm. Selik. Gen. t. 151. Caudex 1 to 2 ft: 
long, over 12 in. through rounded. Froiuls 6 to 20 feet long; pinnae 
1 to 3 feet long, })innules 4 to 12 in. long, .5 to 1.5 in. Wide, 
linear oblcmg acuminate shortly stalked, veins sub-parallel, numer- 
ous close. Ilah, Damp forests on rocks and on the ground, 
not rare. 'Singapore, Bukit. Timah (llullett, Murton). Paliang, 
Pekaii. Perak, MaxwelFs Hill (Scortechini, Kunstler) ; TJlu Ker- 
ling (Kunstler). Penang (Mactier). In tertiary rocks in Selan- 
gor, fossil^ Didrih, Madaga-^ar, Indo-Malaya, Australia. 

(2) . A, NorristI, Eosensiock Med. Eyks. Herb. Leiden 31, 
p. ’2 (1917 to 1918.) Fronds biprnnate sul.eoriaceousH'hartaooous 
slightly pilose scaly beneath, pinnules distinctly petiolate linear- 
oblong from an unequal base, t p linear serrate, no recurrent veins. 
fSori isub-marginal of 9 or 10 sporanges, Indusiuni pilose. Hab, 
Malay Peninsida (Norris). 

I have not seen this and there is no specimen from Norris of 
any Aiujiopieris at Ivew. It is probably a form oi' A. cveda. 

82. Kaulfussla Bl. 

Terrestrial with swollen fleshy rhizome. Fronds with long 
fleshy stii>es, palmate with 3 <ot 5 fleshy herbac^eous oblong elliptic 
lolies, \e\m ])arallel, veinlets copiously anastomosing with free 
veinlets in the areoles. Sori scattered of 10 to 15 sporangia in 
circular masses hollow in the centre, sporangia opening inside 
the cup. S(])ecies 1. Tro])ical Asia. 

(1). K. aescuUfoUa BL En. PL Jav. FiL 200. Stipes 12 
to 18 in. tall, fleshy dusky pubescent. Fronds of 3 to 5 pinnae 
central one l)iggest, oblong spathulate or obovate, 10 in. long, 4 in. 
wide acutely acuminate base narrowed, midrib thick pubescent, 
the other lobes smaller. Hah. Dark wet muddy spots in forests 
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often in large masses, local.' Selangor, Batii Caves (Bidley), 
Perak, Thaipiiig Hills (x\ll collectors) ; Coping (Kunstler) ; 
Temengoh (Ridley). 


SCHIZAEACEAE. 

83^ Lygodium Sw. 

Slender climbing ferns often of great len‘rtli. Fronds pinnate 
or palmate. heT])accons, veins forked (Vee. S})orangia in the axils 
of imbricating involucTes, forming s])ikes in separate pinnae or in 
roms on the edges of leafy ones. Species 25 Tropical and snb- 
tro])i<'al Asia, and Africa, rare in the New World. 

(1) . jL. circlnnatum 8w. 8yn. Fil. 153. L. dichoiomum 
Bc(!d. F. S. T. {i2. Stems rather strong. Fronds sterile bipartite 
into 2 ])alnuite lobe^ of 2 to 3 acuminate oblong linear lobes, 5 to 11 
in. long, .55 to 1 in. wide, strongly nerved; fertile fronds similar 
but liardly .25 in. wide entirely edged xvith the small .08 in. long 
s])ikes of spijranges. llab. Open country, edges of forests, very 
common. Singapore Tanglin; Bajau. dohor, Kluang (Holttum). 
Malacca, Sungei HTidang; Chabaii. Paliarig. Tahan river. Perak, 
lyfiriit and Ounong Bubu (Kunstler) ; Waterfall Hill (Wray) ; 
Flu Temengoh (Ridley). Penang (Wallich). Tringganu, Bundi 
(Rostado). Kedah Peak (TIaniff), liankawi (Curtis). Kelantau, 
Kampong Parit (llaniff); Sungei Keteh (Xur.) Distrih, Indo- 
Malaya, China. Native names Ribii-Ribu Diidok or Bukit; Paku 
Jari Merah. 

(2) . L. microphytlum Br. Prod. 102. Slender climber. 
Fronds sim]dy j)iiinate, pinnules petiolcd 3 to -4 on each side of 
the raehis with a termiinal one. Sterile ones ovate-oblong blunt 
soni^d’mevs slightly lohed, base round or cordate, .5 to 1 in. long, 
.25 in. wide; fertile ones oblong deltoid base truncate, tip round, 
1.5 in. long; .1 in. wide. fSpikes of sporangia numerous along the 
whole edge. Hab. Not rare in open grassy ])laeeg. Singapore, 
Kraiiji: Botanic Cardens. Johor, Kampong Bhani; and Tehing 
Tiiiggi (Ridley). Malacca (Criflii/h). Perak (S<H)Ttechiiii.). Penang 
( Wallich) , IJisfnb, Indo-Malaya. 

(3) . L, Hexuosum Sw. 'in Schrad. Journ. 1800 p. 1'0‘6. />. 
pinnaiifUhtm Sw. l.c. in pant. Stoutly wiry climber. Fronds pin- 
nate, rachis and branches pubescent or glalw’ons; pinnae entire 
oblong blunt, base broad with sometimes a b)be at tlie base, or 
several distinct romKled lo^bes at the base; sterile fronds 3 in. long, 
.7<5 an, wide, fertile ones 2 in. long or less. Sporangia spikes .1 in. 
long numerous. 11 ab* Open cnuiitry. eomiuon. Singapore, Bota- 
nic Gardens, Pahang, Kwala Tembeling. Malacca, - Pengkalan 
Minyak. Perak, Tliaiping near Waterfall (Matthew). Penang 
Hill; Telok Bahang ((^irtis). Kedah Peak. Tringganu, Bundi 
(Rostados). Kelantan, Kwala Wnr (Gimlett) ; Batu Papan, 
Sungei Keteh (Nur.) Distrii, Indo-Malaya, Africa. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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var. alia Clarke. Pinnae 8 in. lonp:. Hnl, Perak (Kunstler)^ 
Native names: Eibu-Rdbu Gajah; Akar Sidin. 

(4). L. polystachyum Wall. Cat. 177. Stems wiry pubes- 
cent. Fronde pinnate, 8 to 1-5 in. long; pinnae numerous, diatant 
oblong acuminate, base truncate, 2. in. long, .5 in. wide, lobed half 
way nearly to base, lobes about lo cai a side, oblong blunt .1 to .2 
in long. Fertile ones with a slender soriferous point, .25 In. long 
or less. Hah, Fairly common especially in the north. Pahang, 
Kwala Temibeling (Ridley). Malacca (Hervey, Pinwill)^ Perak, 
Gnnong Pondok (Matthew). Penang (Wallich) ; Hill (Maingay) ; 
Telok Bahang (Curtis). Kedah, Alor Star, (Ridley.) Distrib. 
Burma, Aiiam^ 


84. Schizaea Sm. 

Small terresfbrial ferns, tufted. Stipes long slender flat or 
terete. Fronds fan-like dichotomously branched or simple, fertile 
segments terminal, digitate bearing sori. Capsules in 2 to 4 rows 
on one side of the fertile segments, 2-Talved opening down the side, 
and terminated by an opercular ring. Species all tropics. 

(1) . S. dichotoma Sw. Mem. Act. Turin v. 422, t. 9, f. 9. 
Stipes 6 to 18 in. long, slender terete channelled. Frond fan-like 
many times dichotomously branched, the ultimate divisions linear 
acute about 1 in. long, whole frond 3 in. long 4 in. wide; fertile 
segments 8 to 1I2-, linear wijth’ 2 rows of sporangia, .1 inj long. nah\ 
Common in rather dry woods, and sandy spots. Singapore, Tang- 
liii (Murton) ; Toas; Pasir Panjang; Kranji. Johor, Pengaram; 
Gunong Piilai. Pahang, Kwantan (Craddock); Rumpin river; 
Pakan (Ridley) ; Gunong Tahan (HanifI), Malacca, Ayer Panas 
(Griffith); Brisu and Sungei Huclang ( Perry). Perak, Ulu Kal 
(Kunstler). Penang, Waterfall Valley (Haniff). Distrib, Trop. 
Ama, Mascarenes, Australia, New Zealand, Trop. Amefrica. 

Depauperate forms 6 to 8 in. tall with 2 to 4 branches only 
often occur. 

(2) . S, malaccana Bak. S^ui. Fil, p. 428. Densely tufted. 
Stipes very slender 5 in. long, sub-terete channelled. Frond fer- 
tile segments 8 to 13, linear, .12 in. long often bi-lateral in 2 rows. 
Bab, Mossy spots in mountains at 30Qti),to SOOQ feet alt. Malac- 
ca Mt. Ophir (All collectorB). Pahang, Gunong Tah^- (Eidley). 
Perak, Gutuong Inas (Yapp) ; Gunong Bubu (Wray, Murton). 
Kedah Peak. Kelantan, Ounong Sitong (Nur.) Distrib. Malay 
isles. 

(3) . S. digitdta Sw, Syn. Fil. 150, 380, t. 4. Stipes tufted 
linear, flat green, 12 to 15 in. long, .1 in. wide. Frond of 15 to 
17 linear acute lobes, 1.5 in. long. Sporangia very small in 4 nows. 
Hah, Common in forests. Singap^vre, Garden Jungle; Reservoir 
Woods. Johor, Tanah Eunto. Pahang^ Kwala Tembeling, Gunong 
Tahan. Malacca, Pengkakn Ampat; Candor; Ayer Panas (Orif- 
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fith). 'STegri Semhilan, Kwala Pedas. Selangcr^ Batu Caves; 
Pantau Panjang (Kloss). Perak, Thaiping Hills, Waterfall 
(Wray) to the Tea Gardens (Pidley) ; Kota Bharu (Kunstler). 
I^enaiig Hill, Kedah Peak. Distrib. Jndo-Malaya, Polynesia, 

OPHIOOLOSSACEAE, 

85. Ophiogfossum Linn. 

Phizome small. Fronds simple rarely forked herbaceous, 
iisimlly solitary small ovate with a spike of sporangia rising from 
the base of tlie sterile frond, bearijig 2 rows of dose set spo- 
ranges; rarely (O. peurhilum) fiomb^ tbin linear simple or forked, 
fertile spike from low down (»n the part. Species 43. Whole 

world. 

(1) . O. reticulatum Linn. 8p. PL 1518. Phizome cylind- 
ric sliort. Stipes 1 to 2 in. long, sterile lobe ovate blunt rounded 
at tiji, base lirmd jounded or cordaie, .5 to .75 in. long, .25 to .5 
in. wide. Fertile spike very slender, 1 in. long, stalk 3 in. long. 
JIfih. Xot (ommon. Penang, dry s]>ols near AVbiterfall (Pidley) 
Di^irih. Eastern tro})ies, 

(2) . O. nudicaule Sw. Syn. Fil. t. 4. Phizome small 
tuberous. Stipes 2 to 3 in, long, sterile frouid ovate narrowed to ba^e, 
tip blunt, 1 in. long by .5 in, wide. Fertile spike 1.5 in. long on 
a s^talk 4.5 in, long. Huh, Grassy spots. Singapore, Bu’kit 
Paiijang and Chan Chu Kang. Distrih. All tropics. 

(3) , O. pendulum Linn. Sp. Id. 1518. Epiphytic. Fronds 
flaccid i>ojk1u1ous, rib])on-like linear, 1 to 3 feet long, 1 to 3 in. 
wide, simple or forked, no midrib. Fertile spike 2 to G in. long 
from above the base of the sterile segment. Iluh, On trees or 
on riatjfcerwm-^, lianging down from below the plant. Singat>ore, 
Bukit Mandai: ^raiigliii. Malacca (GriJIith). Pahang, Fraser 
Hill (Biurkill). Selangor, Pawaug, KanchiJig. Perak, Gunoug 
Batu Ihitili (Wray). Distrib. Mauritius to Polynesia. 

8G. Helminthostachys Kaiilf. 

Phizome fie:4iy creeping. Stipes iiesby rather tall solitary. 
Frond fleshy membranous, palnuitely ])innate in 3 divisions again 
forked. PVrtile spike from the base of frond fitipitate, -Sporangea 
in a long sjrike of clusters. Species 1, Tropical Asia. 

(1). /f. zeylanica Linn. Hook. Gen. t. 47. IL dulds I\i\ulf, 
Flora P822, 10‘3. Terrestrial, with numerous roots. Stipes 12 
to 15 in. itfall. Fronds of 2 stalked pinnae eaich divided into 2 or 3 
lanceolate pinnules, 4 in. long, 1 in. wide. Spike thick, 4 in. 
long, peduaide 3 in. long. Hah, Muddy spots in shade open 
country, sporadic. Malacc^a. Brisu (Derry). Plahang, common 
along tihe Pahang river; Labong Eudau (Evans). Selangor, near 
Batu Caves, (Pidley). Perak, Bknja (Wiray) ; Sungkei (Kunst- 
ler) ; Temengoh (Pidley). Naungohik, Ismail Hantau (Down). 
IHsirih, Trop. Asia., Australia. 

1926] Jioyal A&iaUc Society. 



Cameron’s Highlands 

A good deal of interest lias been taken recently in Cameron’s 
Highlands, in connection with the possibility of development of 
the place as a sanatorium for Malaya. Though it has been 
ftstablished that what is now known as Cameron’s Highlands is 
not the area visited and described l)y Mr. Cameron in 1885, yet 
Mr. Cameron’s explorations are of sufficient historical interest to 
justify some record ; and the precis of official correspondence, which 
I annex, may be considered worthy of })uhlic:ation in the Society’s 
Journal. The prdcis was prepared, at my request, by Mr. J. H. 
M. Smith and Mr, H. C. Eendle, both of tlie Malayan Civil 
Service. 

I also annex a copy of a letter written by Mr. Cameron on the 
9th April, 1886, to Mr. C. V. Creagh, who was then Assistant 
Eesident, Perak. This letter also may be considered W’orthy of 
publication. 

W. Geoeoe Maxwell, 

* ii> * * * 

The earliest information which can Iw) traced regarding Mr. 
William Cameron’s movements is contained in a letter from him 
to Mr, (now Sir) F. A. Swettenham, This letter was written 
from Singapore on the 30th December 1881, and in it Mr, Cameron 
stated that he proposed “ leaving this for Perak before the end of 
the month.” (Pk. 50/85). 

Mr. Cameron eventually arrived in Taiping about the 16th 
February 1885. (Pk. 956/'85). 

On the 6th March 1885 Mr. Cameron wrote from Lady Weld’s 
Best House at Padang Eengas forwarding sketches which he had 
made from Gunong Bubu during his journey from Taiping to 
Padang Eengas. lie said that he intended to proceed to Kinta, 
as suggested by the Eesident, but that, he would be glad of more 
definite instructions as to what he w^as to do. (Pk. 1134/85). 

There is no record of these instructions, but he evidently 
received them because, in a letter dated the 9th April 1886 written 
from Ulu Slim, he wrote as follows : — 

" For your information and in order that you may com- 
" municate with Sir Hugh Low on the subject I will for the 
“present (it must be very briefly for a full account would 
“ occupy a long report and much time) recapitulate my move- 
“ments ab initio 
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My first exploration expedition began in February last 
year. My instructions were to go to Waterloo Instate, th^^nce 
^^np Bubn, thence to Gunong Chabjnig on the Baia via Batu 
^‘Gajah: from Chabang, due East down into Pahang, and 
cross south so as to come out about Ulu Bernani or Selangor. 

This 1 followed literally opening an entirely new track 
across the valleys of the Ibiia, Penoh and Aiuik Kinta, and 
^^made a pass over into the r]>per Valley of ihe Teloni at 
fully 5,000 feet. There I disc*overed a new and very in- 
tercsting plateau of country maintaining Cor miles an 
average elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers’ })anks * but 
^Hhis is in Pahang territory. 1 ascended a number of nioun- 
tains and took many sketches with elaborate details in the 
way of bearings both on Perak and Pahang territory as also 
^^on Kelantan. I came out near Ulu Mut (?) on the vSlim, 
then on to Bernam, thence to Sungkai and dowm to Tciok 
*S\nson, keeping up a consecutive system of sketchings and 
detailed bearings. 1 then returned to Taiping, reported 
myself, anrl progress — produced sketches and ])lottings to 
“Mr. Swettenham and also to Mr. Caulfeild. (Pk. lG95/tS6). 

It would seem that this expedition was finislied by ihe 1st 
Se])tember 1885, as there is a letter to Mr. Lister (the Assistant 
Besident) written on that date from ihe Best House (presunuihly 
in Taijung) asking him to inform the Besident that he (Mr. 
C'ameron) had just arrived there. He stated that lie had left Ulu 
Bernam on the 23r(l, and Teluk Anson on the e‘30th of August, 
aud had come to Tai})iiig via Penang. (Pk. 380fi/85). 

In a letter from Taiping dated the ith Sejitember 1885, Mr. 
Cameron wrote to ^Ir. (now Sir) F. A. Swettenliaui as follows: — 
“ I {)ro])ose to go to Kuala Kangs>ar today if 1 can or 
“tomorrow morning, to see that arrangements are made corn- 
“ ])lete for an immediate start without loss of time on my 
“ return from Bingajiore ” 

After discussing the various arrangements whieh lie asked 
should be made, ho outlined his proposed movements as follov : — 
“ 1 propose to return (i.e. from Singapore) direct to 
“ Teluk Anson and go up the Bernam Through one of the 
“delta into that river, and on to Ulu Bernam and Kerli ng, 
“ wdiere 1 hope to do my work with men only as the unmade 
“ roads are a trouble. Meantime the elephants will go im(*k 
“to X'lu Slim, and then we keep persistently up and down 
“the extreme ulus of the various rivers and in aud round the 
“mountains thereof, until we get a complete miryey, up to 
Ulu Kampar. 

Mr, Cameron left for Singapore on the 20th October 1885. 
He had previously been to Singapore on the 13th September, and 
had returned on the 29th September 1885. (Pk. 4439/85). 
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Cameron’s Highlands. 

On the 22nd September he was in Kuala Kangsar, as he wrote 
thence to Mr. (now Sir) P. A. Swettenlmm. (Pk. 464/85)* 

In a minute paper Pk. 5438/86 there is a fragment of a letter 
by Mr. Cameron in which he writes as follows : — 

‘‘ I will only add that w'e had a most successful tune 
^^on Changkat Asah* which I ascended for the second time, 
and slept two nightwS tliefe.” 

Apparently, by the 12th December, 1885 he had returned to 
Taiijong Malim, as a letter written on that date, relating to 
progress of his work, was received in Taiping at the end of the 
month. (45/85). 

On or about the 8th March 1886 a letter was received from 
Mr. Cameron, undated, and written from the pass between llie 
Bernam in Perak and Flu Liang in Pahang. In recounting the 
work that he had done, he stated : — 

I have obtained very elaborate, com})leto and sali^- 
factory bearings of tlie comitry ]>ctween Selangor and Perak 
^^and the two States with their priiicijml mountains and hills 
^^as w^ell as salient points on the coast line can now l)o 
correctly tied together. I go from here into Flu slim 
^^ancl round the ulus of the Sungkai, Batang Padang and 
Kam[)ar.” " ( 1274/86'). 

Ill a letter from Flu Slim dated the 19th April, 1886, l\lr. 
Cameron wrote: — 

It was arranged with Mr. Sw^ettenhum that I should 
thoroughly survey the mid country hetw^een Selangor atid 
Perak so as to join the two States accurately, and ivith 
^^as full information and detail as practicable. This was a 
very important piece of work, and rather an anxious one 
^^for me, for 1 had to take up all tlieAiireads of iny Selangor 
survey and tie them on to Perak, and thus was putiiiig a 
crucial test to my former work. 1 am happy to say that 
I have been enabled to accomplish this w ith greater sin^cess 

than I even hoped Mr, Swettenham was 

anxious that I should exjilore the uiiknowm country at the 
extreme ulus of the Slim, Sungkai and Cidor, and I am 
^^now only gw^aiting Sakais to come in who will assist. I 
send my heavy luggage on by w^ter to Tapah on the Batang 
Padang (which it is also part of my instructions to explore 
^^to extreme Flu) whilst I proceed round by the mountains.^^ 
In the conclusion of the abo^e letter Mr. Cameron asked For 
instructions, and Sir Hugh Low stated that he thought that Mr. 
Cameron could not do better than complete the exploration and 

survey sketched out for him by Mr. tSwettenham and 

then return to Taiping to plot the work and prepare a report lor 
submission to His Excellency the Governor. (Pk. 1695/86)* 

* Changkat Asah is a small hill station near Tanjong Malim. 
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Cameron’s HigHandr?. 

Oh the 31st Mi^ty 1886 the Governor, Mr. (later Sir) F, A, 
Wekl, wrote the following minute : — 

Mr. Cameron seems to have done a deal of good work 
and I shall await his detailed report and jdans with interest, 
^^but he ought not to remain at his work without rest, it is 
^‘too trying. The sooner he can devf>te himself to laying 
down the results he has obtained, tlie bettor. Then he can 
recover his health, which 1 regret to see is suffering. J also 
TOiit to meet him and may require him on special ser\ ice.” 

(2398/86). 

On the 27th tTune 1886 Mr. (^ameron sent in advance two 
policemen (a lance corporal and a constable) to go ndth the nnm 
wdio liad accoTn))anied him when he disc'overed the ])latoau inon- 
tioned alK)ve, to secure and cut a track to Kiiala Peiioh where he 
was to join them if they found that the proposed tra(*e would be 
feasible. On the 2nd July Mr. Cameron proceeded to Batu Gajah 
and received information that at Kuala Penoh the approach was 
})recipitous and inaccessible by elephants. He therefore resolved 
to follow his original track from Kepayang. 

It would seem that His Excellency the Governor had intended 
to arwmpariy Mr. ('ameron on this trip, because in a letter dated 
the 16th April, 1886, nTitten from Taiping, Mr. (.^ameron says; — 

‘‘Lance (Wj)oral Mat Thaib having cut our old track 
“as far as Kuala Talong on the liaia one of my old stations 
“ where he erected a large ]>ondok for the accommodation for 
“IJ. E. the Governor.” 

Mr. r'amcTon then recteived a reply from the Iti*sident ihat the 
tiovernor would not have time to make this journey, ajul that he 
himself was to return to Taiping which he did on the 5th August. 

(Pk. ;i:)94/86). 

Thi.s appears to be ilie result of a miiuite dated 3rd August 
1886 by Sir Hugh Tx>w, in which he stated that Mr. ('ameron 
siiould be ai^ked to confine himself now to mapping out his obser- 
vations and drawing up a general report. This letter uas sent to 
Mr. Cameron on the 13th August, and the letter of the IGth 
August appears to have been in reply to it. 

On about the 16th August, 1886, he appears to have left 
Taiping for Singapore. On the 24th October he wrote from the 
General Hospitd, Singapore, saying that he had hoped to leave 
for Taiping on that day, but had been requested to wait to see 
the (lovernor, and also the Surveyor-General, as to the future 
exploration of the Peninsula, ile added that he had been suffering 
again from fever. He died in Singapore on the 9th November, 
1886. 

To sum up then, it w’ould appear that the Plateau which 
Cameron discovered was discovered on his first expedition in 1885. 
Cameron returned to Taiping from 'this expedition on the 29th 
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September 1885, and the rest of the year he was dividing his time 
between Singapore and Taiping. His second exi)edition in 1886 
was on the territory between Selangor and Perak, and not in the 
neighbourhood of the Highlands at all. The latter half of the 
year was spent in preparing for the visit of the Governor to the 
Highlands, which visit did not materialise, and in endeavouring 
to recover his health. 


Ilulu Slim, .1th April, 1886. 

Dear Mr. (h'cagh. 

I have just conie down from the mountains of Perang, Bil 
and Giliting where I have been perched up 6,000 feet amidst the 
mists, rains and ])itter cold for three months, and your kind letter 
of 16th ultimo has just readied mo. 1 can assure you I was \'cry 
pleased to receive it. I have lirst to thank you for your very kind 
attention to my request as to reinitiau(‘e, and am further glad that 
you have opened the subject of communicating with Sir Hugh 
Low as to my progress, as tliis has Wn occiipyiiig my mind for 
sometime, but no one appearing to take any })articular interest in 
the matter, I have simply gone on following up my instructions, 
rather than trouble anyont», until 1 have some commuiiiiMtion from 
headquarters, but 1 did feel a little uncomfortable at tlic idea 
of going on thus trailing thro^ jnngle and over mountain after 
mountain without the assurance that wiiat 1 was do big would 
accord with the views of the llesiclent. 

For your iiifonnaiion, and in order tliai you may communicate 
with Sir Hugh Low on the subject, 1 will for the presemi (it must 
be very briefly, for, a full account would oceu))y a long report and 
much time) recapitulate my movements ab initio ” and I will 
beg you to excuse style etc as 1 am in great pain from hemorrhoids 
contracted during exposure iu niy recent exploration amongst tlie 
mountains. 

My first exploration expedition began iu February last year. 
My instructions were to go to ll'aterloo Estate thence up Bubo 
thence to Gunong Cliabang on the Ilaia via Batu Gajah from 
Chabang, due East down with J^aliang and cross south so as to 
come out about Hulu Bernam or Selangor. 

These 1 followed literally opening an entirely new track across 
the valley of the Kaia and Penoh and made a pass over into the 
upper valley of the Telom at fully 5,000 feet where T discovered a 
new and very inieresting plateau of country mountains for miles an 
average elevation of 4,500 feet on the rivers^ banks, but this is on 
Pahang territory. 1 ascended a number of mountains and took 
many sketches with elaborate delaik in the way of bearings both on 
Perak and Pahang country as also on the Kelantan. I came out 
near Hulu Mut on the Slim, then on to Bernam, thence to Sungkei 
and down to Telok Anson keeping up a consecutive system of 
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Bketchea and detailed bearings. I then returned (o Thaiping 
neported inyeelf and progress — ^produced sketches and plottings to 
Mr, Swettenham also to Mr. Caulieild. I subsequently made out a 
rough ])lotting of portion of my surve}' for Mr. C'aulfeild on the inch 
scale to compare with his map, but Mr. Swettenham was urgent 
that I should proceed without delay with the exploration work 
and subsequently the latter piece of work was abruptly cut short 
ere it had gone far. I however left tliis plotting aiso all my 
sketches with Mr. Caulfeild from whom 1 received the utmost 
kindness and attention. He said he would take care of the sket- 
ches and probably have them })la(‘e(l in the Treasury safe. T 
mention this lest he may have left on leave* as I understood lie 
intended. 

Present expedition. 

It was arranged with ^Vfr. Swettenham that T should thorougldy 
survey the mid ('ou ntrv between Selangor and Feral; so .as to jetin 
the two Stales aeeurat(‘ly and with as full information and detail 
as practicable — this was a very important })i(*<‘e of work and rather 
an anxious one for me for 1 had to take np all the threads of my 
Selangor survey and tie them on to Ferak. and this was ])uiiing 
a (Tueial teat to my work. I am hap])y to say that I leave ])een 
(‘iiahled to aeeom])lisli this with greater siieet^s than 1 even Itoped, 
but it has been a inon* tedious and trying ]n(‘ee of w(>rk ilian T 
ex})e(‘te(I, T venture to think, however that Sir Hugh Lov; wdl 
a])}wove the n'sulis. 1 have a sheaf of sketches willi very elala^rate 
bearings wliiidi I liojjo to have tlie })ieasuro to lay beiVwe him. 

Mr. Swettxmham was anxious that T should explore the un- 
known country at the (*xtreme Hulus of the Slim, Sungkei and 
Bidor and I am now only waiting for Sakeis to (oiin^ in wlio svilF 
assist. 1 send my heavy baggage on by water to Ta[)ah on ihe 
Batang Padang (which it is also juirt of my instructions to explore 
to extreme lluhi) whilst 1 ])roeeed round by the mountains. 

To send a mosvsenger, who conld give any inlf^lligible aca^ount 
to yourself or to Sir Hugh Low, would be im[)o<vsiblo — there a tv 
none such hero except my assistant and T would have followed up 
your favour of 16th instant by coming on to Tliaiping mysedi* but 
at this state of my journey it would be a very serious injury to the 
expedition, involving disorganisation and a sea of troubles^' in 
the matter of elephants and men whilst my arraiigemeuis are only 
now completed and would all have to be dropped and renewed 
again, but I propose to take a run across from Tapah hen 1 ill 
lay all my work before you. 

Be accounts on my return from 1st expedition. I laid all 
my accounts before Mr. Swettenham who passed them in toto so 
far as my memory serves me in a final minute — ^soine vouchers 
chiefly in Chinese were wanting but they were all in order and 
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will be produced. I must explain that in my arrangements with 
Mr. Swettenham I ha^ e always refused to have anything to do with 
accouiit-s and was to have had an assistant to keep them on behalf 
of the Government, this however I was informed on reaching Perak 
was not convenient so I struggled on tlie best w’ay I could with the 
iissistjuice of my Chinese boy and quasi krani, but this time I 
liave engaged an assistant at my own charges and our books are 
all duly written up and in order. I literally have no time for Ibis 
work. I am working hard from sunrise (before it indeed) till 
after sunset every day without intermission. Sundays, Highways 
and holidays and even with that I find it dillicult to keep pace with 
the intelligence portion of my work. I will now however bring my 
assistant with me and I shall be obliged if yourself or the Treasurer 
will instruct him fis to the precise manner in which he is to render 
his accountings to the Treasury so that he may accord with your 
wisheiJ. 

I daresay you will from your knowledge of the jungle under- 
stand, that as a rule if not invariably neither time, })lace nor circum- 
stances are favourable to clerical work in an expedition of this 
description. I trust j’-ou will excuse this brief reply (brief for the 
subject matter) I cannot reall}^ sit a moment longer — pain dreadful. 

Kindest regards and again thanking you, 

Belieye me 

Yours failhfull3\ 

Sd. WiLLi.ur Cahekon. 

r. S. 

I must apologise for non dating previous letter it was wriH:en 
sitting on ant hill, and in the hurry I must have forgotten. I see 
by my diary it was written on 16th February. I was in hopes to 
iidd to this if anything occurred to me before tomorrow but the 
Penghulu has just come in saying that the constable is waiting at 
'Tanjong Blit for this letter to start off at once. 
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The Coffin Breakers Society 

By W. G. Stielino. 

In 1892 there existed a Society which bore the apparently 
harmless title of Shin Lok Peng On or “Peace on 

Land and Water.” We are accustomed here to such phrases on 
red paper written in Chinese characters and stuck uj) over door- 
wa}'s or stairways. A very common one is “ Seong Tjok Peng On 

± ^ $ literally, In goin;r up aiifl coming down peace 

he unto you/’ But in 189-i) Shin Lok Peng On boro the sinister 
meaning of Kobl^ery on lainl and sea ” and struck such terror into 
the hearts of the ('liiiiese that the phrase liecame a byword for all 
that was evil. It was not just a petty society 'wduch eropped up 
for a aliort jicriod and then disappeared, though it did not of 
course hold the same ])lace as the notorious Triad Society of China 
with wLich it had no conneetion. A mild form of steamer thieving, 
nuiehon the lines of the Shiu Lok I’luig On breaks out at times, 
but without any of tlu* old society’s orgaiii/ation or ]iower, whicli 
while it lasted left its mark on the history of Sitigaiiore, Peiiang 
and Malac(‘a. 

The Shiu Lok Peng On Sotu'ety was an as-oelation banded 
iijider c*ertai]i Jleadmeji for the purpose of cheating and plunder- 
ing Chinese travelling on steamers between this Colony and Hong- 
kong. Not intent with this they carried on their nefarious work 
in Singapore also. It i-'i said to have been founded by a Cantonese^ 
Kw'an Fan, on the 10th moon of the lltli year of Kwong Su IS-So. 
The objects were to (‘ominit rohlieries witli as mueli safety as 
})Ossihlc, to levy blackmail on brothels, to oppres and <‘heat honest 
jieople and to run a system of gambling in whi(*h fraud, trickery 
and sharping were the cliief feaitures- During the lirst few 
years it amassed considerable wealth. 

Some time in 1887 certain of its leading iiKunhers became the 
object of police attention in Hongkong and tied to Singapore 
wdiere they lived in a lodging house (in the Kreta Ayer District) 
used by the agents of the Society. After remaining quiet for a 
few months, these men saw how advantageous it w'ould be to open 
up a branch of the Society in Penang, and that with a Headman 
ill each of the three Settlements, the field of operations would l>e 
much wider. They reorganised the Society and look a house in 
Almeida Street as their Club, where meetings were held at which 
new members were enrolled and business discussed. 

It would appear that a regular register of members and 
account books were kept and a seal with the characters Wa Ki 

^ ^ was cut and used on the Society’s correspondence- 

It had no paraphernalia, ritual, flags etc. but a silver coin w'as 
cast in Hongkong after the fashion of an ordinary Chinese copper 
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cash bearing on it the characters Peng On ’’ and the number of 
the member in the Society’s register. 

Expenses were met by entrance fees, subscriptions, the extor- 
tion of a regular fee of one or more dolJars from brothel keepers, 
and of monies paid into the common fund of the So^jiety from the 
proceeds <jf robberies, a portion of which was remitted to the 
Ifeadquarters fund in Hongkong. 

In 18H8 a l)raneh was fully established in Penang where the 
Society’s agents w'ere employed in breaking open passengers’ lug- 
gage. IVnang was a convenient centre as from there the Society’s 
agents could best ascertain w^hat Chinese from tlie northern ]uirt 
of the Malay iStatea were returning to China- In 1889 the Society, 
emboldened ])y success, carried on its ])usiness almost opnlv. A 
number of 'Chinese who had business cojinection in C^^hina wdiich 
required constant visits to and from Singapore, joined it in order 
to avoid being robbed and cheated. Business corres])Oindence 
kept up between the three Settlements and funds w^ere distributed 
as required. In 1890 the founder Kw^an Fan found himself in 
trouble in Hongkong and was com]>elled to leave. He came to 
Singapore and stayed for a few montlis, but left for French 
liKlo-Cbina and was not heard of again, as far as I am aware- 
This mfin was' without doubt the master brain of the Society. 
After lie left Hongkong the Society became disorganised. At the 
end of that year, the tw'o principal Headmen in Penang fell into 
the hands oi’ the ('hinese Protectorate and were banished. The 
members of the Society left Penang and turned their attention to 
Hiiigapore, where they w"(*re joined by members from Hongkong 
wlio after the arrest of tlieir leader were afraid to remain and 
0 ]K‘rate there, J/iter the (Uiinese Protectorate laid its hand on 
CH^rtain other members, after which the operations of the iSociety 
were carried on with greater care. Meetings were secret, and held 
only at certfv.’ii periods at some private house. 

The total number of resident members and those who worked 
the steamers w^as estimated at roughly 400 people. Some were 
always engaged in steamer thieving or w-hat was better known as 
PAH KPN TSOI ‘Mireaking open cohins,” on account of the 
coffin-like shaped pillow^ box which many CJhinese possess. Others 
w^ere engaged in cheatMg and confidence tricks known as WAT 
(^’HUK i ; others in thieving and crooked gambling, extortion etc. 
One gang acted aj? informers and went about ascertaining as far as 
])OPsible news lof any rich people likely to be going to China. 

Members were required to pay 10% of their takings to the 
funds of the Society, which were used to defray the expense of 
engaging lawyers when a member w'as arrested; part was used as 
capital to run the illegal gaming and part to buy evidence when 
it was required. The Headmen got $10 a month as salary and 
only old and trusted memibers were entrusted to carry the funds 
alK)ut. Expenses were heavy. Tlie yociety usually paid $10 as 
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on the marriage or funeral of any of its members and they 

two feast days held .on the 19th day of the 1st and 5th moons. 

Before a member was allowed to join, his name was posted up 
for one month in the Cdiib. This was done to see if he w^as the 
right sort of man and not an informer. For it was necessary for 
the existence of the Society that only ^^safe^^ men sihould he 
elected. Many ships’ hands were members and assisted their con- 
federates in stowing away ur hiding tlio proceeds of their robberies. 
It was a etriet rule of the Society, that on pain of expulsion no 
incriminating property such as clothing w^as ever to be taken but 
only gold and silver ornaments, watches, rings and money. After 
being rifled tlie box and all its contents had to he thrown over- 
board to destroy all traces of the (‘rime. It was doubtless due to 
this precaution that hardly any of the robberies were detected. 
Each member had to dispose of the j)ro('eeds of his robbery him- 
self and he was to do this in a ditferent place to where the rol>])ery 
was committed. Tliere wa^t always more than one robber on a ship, 
in (*ase the owner of the stolen jjroperty let other peo[)le kjiow how 
iniuli was lost and its value, so that if the thief did not give a 
correct aocM:)unt of his takings a^nd pay the proper commission to 
Head(|uarters, he would render himself liable to expulsion from 
the Society and probably other penalties-. After a robbery the 
coffin breaker had to hide the proj)erty with the connivance of the 
cook or one of the ship’s hands, and on arrival at the port of 
destination was to take it to a regular house receiving stolen pro- 
perty where it M'as almost at once melted down. So skilfully were 
these ro])beries carried out that no evidcmce was fortheomijig, and 
willi the idissistaiice of the shminerV cinplovees deTection was almost 
impossible. The coinpradores of the steamers wlio were in (charge 
•of the native passengers were afraid to give information for fear of 
retaliation and blackmail. The best time for robbing passengers 
was during the monsiooii, when they were sea-sick. These crimes 
committed as they were on the High Seas were out of the control 
of the Police. Some ^‘ coffin ])reakers” waited until the steamer 
was about to sail and then went aboard without a ticket and hid 
until the ticket collector had been around, the cooks and boys 
being nearly always afraid to report against them. 

The Society was feared and hated by the Pliinese in the 
Straits Settlements. For want of efficient evidence it throve in 
Singapore for six years, committing daring robberies, cheating and 
gambling with impunity both on land and at sea. 

The entrance fee in Singapore was $5 and in Penang $G.2d 
of whieffi $2 was sent to Hongkong as commission. Every nnunber 
who bought a girl in China and brought her down here in order 
to sell her for prostitution had to pay $6, $4 of which was re- 
mitted to Hongkong; and when a girl W'as bouglit a letter was 
sent informing members, in order that they should get their fee. 
Whenever the Society attended wedding® or funerals, the only 
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outward sign was lanterns on which were written the 
Wa Ki. 

The work of the Headmen was chiefly harbouring and p* 
teeting the active criminal agents, raising money by blackmail, 
bailing those who had been arrested, engaging counsel, forming 
plans for robberie?, organizing illegal gaming, collecting informa- 
tion about the movements of well-to-do people, buying evidence^ 
dealing with ofl'ending members, paying out shares derived from 
the sale of stolen property. The Headmen were dangeroa.is mem- 
Ixers of the communify and encouraged the active members to run 
greater risks. When individual arrests were made the person 
robbed was afraid to come forward in Court for fear of retalia- 
tion. 

To break np the Society it was necessary to arrest as many of 
the Headmen and prominent suspects as possible for fear they 
should shift their headquarters to Johore, or Malacca. Most of 
the notorious members were known to the Cantonese community 
in Singapore but for reai^^ona stated it was extremely difficult to 
take act .on against them ; but if robbers were harassed and pt'rse- 
cuted as far as possible from residing in the Colony, their means 
of livelihood would become precarious and the Society eventually 
come to an end. Few of the members- resided in either of tlie 
three Colonies for long. They kept on the move, but whenever 
opportunity offered, arrests were made. The late Mr. G. T. Hare, 
after patiently waitiiig and collecting evidence, slowly but surely 
spread his net, and the Society found its actions seriously incom- 
moded till finally it Ml into the hands of the (/hinese l^rotectorate. 
So bad was the Shin Lfok Peng On’^ that Government issued a 
proclamation calling on the public to render assistance and express- 
ing the determination to bring the Society to an end ; Government 
was aware that several members were still at large and requested 
the aid of all law abiding citizens to capture them. The procla- 
mation ended by giving a list of the thieves who were still wanted. 

The Society is well remembered in Singaj^ore even today 
wdiich shows the notoriety it achieved. 

It had some slang terms some of which were as follows: — 
to go on board a steamer lau pin 

to steal money loh fah 

$1, $10, $1'00 yai hi, yat tsun, yat cheh 

a watch kun lun 

a gold watch chain wong rnang li 

a gilded watch chain kun^^ mang li 

a ring wo lo 

to throw overboard si loh tai ihai 

to pickpocket a pan ho 

snatching ear-rings from a 

woman a po a song 

man pushed overboard ysong hu 

to drug a person loh sap 
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A Note on the North and South Points 

of the Compass in Kedah and Trengganu 

By J. L. HrMPHitEYS. 

In a paper called Poinfs of the Compaxs in Kedah, #hicli ap- 
peared in No. SiC of the Journal (Novom'ber, 1922), Mr. A. W. 
Hamilton offered an explanation of certain terms used by inland 
Malays of Jvedah for describing the South and N orth points of the 
compass. 

The terms are: 

South, Kepala tidor (head-in-sleep). 

North, Kaki tidor (feet-in-sleep). 

Mr. Hamilton’s explanation i.« as follows: 

“The curious local exj)ressions Kepala tidor and Kaki tidor 
appear to liave arise'ii from the iin'ariable orient.ation of Siamese 
liouses, which are built with the axis East and West, the entrance 
facing the rising sun. 

The occupants when lying down for the night in their 
rather narrow dwellings are thus constrained to lie a<‘ross the 
house witli heads to the wall and feet to the centre, so that all the 
heads in a village will l)e pointing one way {Kepala tidor, or 
South), and all the feet another {Kaki tidor, or North.)” 

Mt. Hamilton’s explanation i.®, 1 think, on the face of it 
untenable; and an inspection of houses inhabited by Siamese in 
North Kedah has satisfied me that neither is there any rigid rule 
for the orientation of the houses (they lie in every direction and 
conform to the bend of every path), nor is there anything in their 
structure to enforce a physical uniformity of sleeping posture. 
The smallest house e.xamined had a floor-space of twelve feet by 
eiglit. 

These curious terms, head-i..-sleep for South and feet-in- 
rieep for North, are as common in Trengganu, where there is no 
trace of Siamese influence, as in Kedah. Their origin in Treng- 
ganu is as follows. 

A Muhammadan corpse is placed in the grave on its hack with 
head to North and feet to South, and with the face turned, 
atwrding to the Kiblah, in the direction of the Ka’bah (Baitu’Ilah) 
at Mecca. Trengganu Malays for sleeping adopt the, reverse posi- 
tion, with head to South and feet to North, and the regularity 
of this custom has provided terms of the North and South points 
and ' sun-setting ’ {maia-liari naik, mata-hari jatoh) that serve for 
East and Wsst. 
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The reason why a Malay adopts for sleeping a p^ition the 
reverse to that which he will be placed in as a corpse is probably 
a piece of primitive folk-lorife, far beyond mere distaste for a 
jwsition with a proleptic graveyard significance. There is little 
doubt that the custom is a survival of taboo, a negative applica- 
tion of the ^ homoeopathic ^ magic that underlies all such customs 
of attention or rules of avoidance. 

Sir J. G, Frazer in Part 2 of ^^The Golden Bough (Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul) explores this subject with a wonderful 
wealth of illustration. A short summary of the argument is as 
follows : 

The underlying belief of practical primitive Magic is a belief 
in ‘ the infectiousness of personal acts or states ^ — the belief that 
like produces like and vice versa. And just as sorcery (or positive 
magic) aims at producing a desired result, so taboo (or negative 
magic) aims at avoiding an undesirable one. Both act on the 
principles of homoeopathy. The rude hunter or lishermaii imi- 
tates the result that he seeks to attain, and avoids things that 
bear a recCinblance to what would be <lisastrous. 

As examples (d* positive sorcery. A Malay who has baited a 
trap for crocodiles and is awaiting results is careful in eating his 
curry to i'.(‘^in by swallowing three lum])s of rice success i vely ; this 
he][)s the bait to slide more easily down Ihe crocodile’s tliroat. 

Agauu, when the IJaida Indians of the Queen (liarloDle 
Islands go to w'ar, the women left at borne lie for ten nigiiis widi 
their lieads towards the ])oint of the compass to whidi the w*ar- 
cano'es liave paiddlod away. Then they change about, -for the 
wurriors are supposed to be coming home across the sea. and the 
sleeping attitude of tlie women wdll speed their return by the in- 
fluence of sTOijrathetic magic. 

As examples of taboo. Esquimau.^ bows are forbidden to play 
cat’s cradle; if they did so their fingers might in later life become 
entangled in the harpoon-line. 

Again, Mala 3 ^s in search of camphor eat their food dry and 
take care not to pound their salt fine. The reason is that the 
camphor ocours in the form of small grains deposited in the 
cracks of the trunk of the camphor tree. Accordingly it seems 
plain to the Malay that if while seeking for camphor he were to* 
eat his salt finely ground the camphor would be found also in fine 
grains; whereas by eating his salt coarse he ensures that the grains 
of the camphor w’ill also be large, 

Tn all these instances, both of sorcery and taboo, the undeiriying 
principle is the supposed law of similarity, the basis of homoeo- 
pathic magic. There can be little doubt that the origin of head- 
to-/l^uth and feet-to-Xorth in sleep is based on the same primitive 
superstition both in Trengganu and Kedah — ^the desire to avoid 
what suggests, and so may hasten, ihe burial of a corpse. 
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With this superstition it is interesting to compare and con- 
trast the antipodean l>eliefs of Chinese, who seek to procure long 
life in an aged parent by a present of grave-clothes, known as 
longevity ga^ments^ cut and sewn by a young girl, made in a 
year with an intercalary month, and embroidered with the word 
^longevity/ The happy owner wears these grave-clothes on fes- 
tive occasions, particularly on his birthday, absorbing the youth 
of the maker, tlie virtue of the lengthened year, and the influence 
of the embroidered word, and cheating the fates by the disguise 
of the premature death raiment. 

A word may be added on the use in Trengganu of the four 
ordinary Malay leniiis for the points of the compass — ulrtra, selatan, 
tirnor, bnrat. 

Ciava (a Sanskrit word) is hardly ever heard; it is occasion- 
ally used for Xorth-east, especially in connection with the Nortli- 
east Monsoon. 

Hdafaii' (deri\ed from Selat, meaning the Straits of Singa- 
})ore) is never heard in the sense of South. But Singapore it- 
self is (‘onimonly referred to as Selat, 

Timor is 'not used h\ the strict sen«e of East: it nearly always 
refers to Pahang and Johor, the States that lie to tl'e South and 
South-east, and even to the Federated Malay States (that lie 
j)artly due West of Trengganu). 

Negri sa-hlah iimor means in Trengganu lho>e parts of the 
Peninsula that are reached by a voyage starting Soutli-east. 

Ihrui, similarly, is almost alwaAs used Avith reference to the 
Malay States of the Peninsula reached by a voyage that starts 
Xurth-west, in Kelantan and Paiani. 

So little liave the terms Timor and Barni the strict sense of 
cardinal ])oints, and so greatly a local and regional meaning, that 
it is Jiot uiKtommoji in old Trengganu documents to see the four 
boundaries of land described as: 

Sa-hlah maia-hari naih . . . .on the sunrise side. . . . 
Bu-hluh maia-huri jaioh . . . .on the sunset side. . . . 
Had)l(th Timor , . . .on the East (meaning Pahang) side. , 
Ha-hlali Barai , . . .ou the AVest (meaning Kelantan) side, 
Timor connoting to all intents and jmrposes, South, and 
Barat Xorth ! 

It may be added that Barat has ac(iui,red a secondary signift- 
eanee. Strangers from Kelautan and Ihitani have an unpleasant 
reputation in Trengganu; the men are usually bad characters and 
thieves, the women of easy virtue. 

When in 1924 the Koirthern districts of Trengganu were 
united under a State Commissioner, the proposed title Pesuroh 
Jaya Barat (State Commissioner AYest) was objected to by the 
Officer concerned as liable to connote Commissionership of thieves 
and whoires; and the title Pesuroh Jaya Jajahan Barat (State 
Commissioner of Western Districts) was substituted. 
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Malay Love Charms 

Becorded and translated by 
A. W. Hamilton. 

A Charm to be recited by women for the purpose of 
obtaining sweet and winning looks. 

PfiMANIS MUKA. 

1. Puchok kandis, daun kandis, 

Taiiam mari perigi batu, 

Dudok manis, bordiri manis, 

Manis s^gala ummat Muhammad niemandaiig aku, 

StTi naik ka tuboh, 
f 'hahya naik ka muka ku, 

Chahya Allah, ehahya Muhammad, ehahya bagiuda 
rasul Allah. 

Kandis bud and Kandis leaf, 

Planted by a well of stone; 

Sweet when seated, sweet erect, 

May folk find me sweet alone. 

May my person radiant be. 

Features all afire. 

With light of God and Muhammad, 

G-okVs Prophet ; Lofved sire. 

A Charm to be recited when combing the hair to ensure 
good Looks. 

SIKAT. 

2. Sikat, sikat tandok, 

Sikat tengah hari, 

*Muka aku hagai bintang mahok, 

Bagai chahya bidadari. 

Oomb, with comb of hom. 

Comb at height of noon ; 

May the stars reel at the sight 
Of my heavenly face’s light, * 

A Charm to be recited when oiling the hair in order to 
attract the youth of one’s fancy. 

MINYAK KfiPALA. 

3. Lang borek, lang kSlabu, 
liang hitam bertali rantai, 

Mudek, hilir, menchari aku, 

KSna doa gantong gSragai, (si anu itu) 

Bgrkat doa la-illaha. 
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Spotted hawk and haw^k of ash, 

Hawk of black on iron leash, 

Search for me upstream; Reardh for me down. 
You who are caught wdth this dangliug ciiarm, 
By the grace of ])rayer. 


A Charm for holding one’s love spellbound to be repeated 
when bathing, gazing at the moon the while. 

MANDr KUNDANG BULAN. 

4. Limau manis, siambang biilan 
Selaseh tumboh di batu. 

Dudok menangis mandaiig bulan, 

Tundok kaseli kapada aku. 

Salaiig gajah kaki cm])at 

Salang tuiidok kaseh sayang kapada aku 

Ini j)ula rnaeham (si anu itu) 

Sweet limes iii the moonlight, 

Basil on the rocks ; 

Tearful gazer at file moon. 

Lovelorn be thy looks. 

Elephants whose feet are four. 

Even they nn louk^ adore,’ 

You, Oh Stranger, how much more. 


A Charm to direct the full tide of a man’s love towards 
oneself and his hatred towards all others. 

MftN(iAHEH BfiRIKAT D^iXGAN PeMBeNCHI 
5. Ayer berpusing di atas batu 
C'hedok dengan kulit lokan 
ICaseh berpusing kapada aku 
Benchi berkisar kapada (si anu itu) 

Bukan aku punya kisar 

Kisar Daud, kisar jR^leman 

Allah yang muiiing, Muhammad yang mtunaling 

Berkat doa la-illaha. 

Water swirling over stone. 

Scoop it up wdth mussel shell ; 

Your love turn to me alone, 

Hate towards the other girl. 

This is not my turning craft 
.Solomon and David’s work; 

God twists and Muhammad turns, 

Through thtis prayer the blessing comes. 
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A Charm to Induce a state of loVelornness in one’s beloved 
by means of a cigarette. 

HI KM AT DAL AM BOKOK. 

6. Tenibakau si raja Ali 
Iiondang kuali siidu 
Aku pintal ongkaii seperii tali 
Aku momakai kasehan rindu 
Tmiidu rindukan aku 
Tereiidang reudaiigkan aku 
Tidor aiaiig tSrlihat lihatkan aku 
Tidor malam termimpi mimpikan aku 
Borkat aku memakai kasehan rindu 
Berkat doa la-illalia. 

This is Raja Ali’s leaf, 

Warm it in an iron pan; 

I will twine you past belief. 

For I use the lover’s plan. 

Think of me in your day dreams bright; 

Think of me in yonr dreams at night; 

For 1 use the spell of a lover’s plight, 

And your blessing divine, 0 God of might; my Prayer. 


Two Malay Tales 

Uecorded and translated ly 
II. E. Savage. 

(Both of these Malay tales w'ere taken down as they were told 
to me by Che’ Embong binti Pak (-hik, of Kuala Han, Kolantan. 
The Tale of the Croton ” I obtaim^d in February 19 a' 4, tind the 
^SStory of Raja Tasek” in July 19:^4). 

The Story of Raja Tasek. 

The se\en danghters of a raja expressed their wishes to 
marry : — the first, the stable-lad ; the second, tlie cow-herd ; the 
third, the buffalo-herd; the fourth, the shepherd; the fifth, the 
goat-herd, and the sixth, the kennel-man. The seventh, and young- 
est said she wished to marry the Raja Tasek. 

This made her sisters very angry and jhalous, and they carried 
tales aboiit her to their father. He ordered the young princess to 
be taken away and left in the jungle. 

For seven days the unhappy girl wandered weeping, until she 
came to a banana plantation owned by an old woman named Mek 
Tor. 
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Mek Tor adopted the princess, and told her that the country 
was called Tasck/^ and that Baja Tasek li\ed just behind a 
distant bill. 

The princess made a bouquet of flowers and asked Mek Tor 
to take them to Baja Tasek^s })alace. The Queen-Mother l)Oiight the 
flowers and put them m her son’s own room. 

Baja Ta.sek would not believe that Mek Tor herself had pat 
together siu^h a handsome bouquet and ordered her to come and 
make one from the flowers in the palace gardens. 

The old lady became very frighteiied, but the princ(\ss soothed 
her by «aying that she would give her a talisman that would not 
fail her. This proved to ]>e a ‘Milue-bottic ” fly, and wh(‘never it 
alighted upon a flower, Mek Tor added that one to the couquet, 
which eventually she gave to Baja Tasek. 

Some time later a messenger came to Mek Tor and said that 
Baja Tasek was snaring birds in the district and wished to rest for 
a while at Mek Tor’s house. 

The old lady tried to dissuade him from doing so, but Baja 
Tasek insisted ujmn coming. Mek Tor would have run away until 
the Baja had left the district, but the })rincess said that there Mas 
nothing to -worry about if they made the place as tidy and clean 
as j)Ossible. 

The night before Baja Taaek’s arrival there M^ere iioises liKe 
thunder, and in the morning Mek Tor’s house had become a most 
magnirK^ent ])alace in which nearly everything 'svas of gold or silver 
and her clothes w^ere most beautiful. 

When Ilaja Tasek arrived the })riuceKS concealed lierself within 
a roll of matting ‘l)ehind a door.' 

The Baja M'as astonished when he saw such wealth and M^as 
annoyed that his m<\ssengcr should have misled him. lie took a 
faiKjy to the roll of matting and declining all other more expensive 
presents carried it back to his palace. 

When he ' 0 })ened it in his own room, the princess stepped out; 
beautiful beyond compare. 

Baja Tasek’s heart trembled and he almost fainted. 
wife !” he said. My husband !” 'whi&])ercd the ])rineess. 

Tn due course they -were married with mu(*h pomp and display, 
a fabulous amount of money being spent. 

How the Croton came to Malaya. 

Jainab, a foreign king’s secondary wife, being ' jealous of 
Zulaikha, the principal wife, pushed her into a rhw, intending to 
her. Zulaikha, however, turned into a fish. 

* 1* Cf. the story of Cleopatra and Caesar. 
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When Jainab found Jariah, Zulaikha’s daughter, talking to 
the fish, she caught and ate it. Jariah managed to get one of the 
hones. 

Nejct day she planted it, and very soon a lime tree vsprang from 
it. This she tended, watering its roots in dry weather; and the 
tree spoke to her even as the fish had done. 

When Jainab found that Jariah^s mother existed in the form 
of the tree she cut it down and burned it, but not before Jariali had 
managed to obtain one of the seeds of its lime-fruit. 

Some time afterwards Jariah ran away and planted the seed 
in the heart of the virgin jungle. A ■j)lant quickly grew from it; 
not a lime tree, but a croton. 

Jariah had no difficulty in. finding food, and her clothing 
neither wwe out nor tore because the s])irit of her mother was 
watching over her. 

One day a Malay Raja, Abdul Shah, while hunting in the 
forest discovered Jariab. She told him how she came to ]>e there, 
and pointing to the (by now full-grown) tree said This is niy 
mother; now jn the form of a tree.” 

Raja Abdul Shah fell deeply in love with Jariah, and took 
her away with him, back to Malaya. The croton also ho tool: and 
planted in his own garden. 

All those who saw the tree were greatly astonished ai. its 
beauty and asked where it came firom a.'nd why itis leaves were so 
variegated. 

Jariali told Abdul Shah that it hatl no name, since it was the 
onl}fr one of its kind, and was in reality her mother. The gold in 
the leaves, said she, came from her inother^s skin, which was fair 
and beautiful. The red represented her blood, and the green the 
colour of the deep water of the river into wffiich Jainab had pushed 
Zulaikha. 

In this way Jariah gave suitable ex])laiiation8 lor all the colours 
and patterns of the croton leaves. 

Then Raja Abdul Shah called his magician and ordered him 
to restore Zulaikha to life. The magician told Abdul Shah to 
cut off a branch of the croton and to immerse it in a concoction 
that he gave him. 

When Raja Abdul Shah did this the vessel containing rhe 
concoction burst into fragments, and ^Zulaikha stood before liim 
to the great joy of Jariah and all present. 

Some time afterwards, Jariah and Abdul Shah were married. 
Jariah’s father gave Jainab to her as her slave after cutting off 
one of her arms, a foot, an ear and a nostril^ and blinding her in 
one eye. 

The croton continued to flourish ’and its seedlings were abun- 
dant, and at the present day it is known as the "^pokok puding.” 
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Cherita Raja Tasek 

Bahwa ada-lah kapada zaman dalmlii kala, suatu raja jsng 
maha b^aar, Maka dia bor-isteri sa-orang dan beranak tujoh orang 
p^r^npuaii. Maka kapada suatu hari dataiig put^ri l)ertujoh itu 
kapada bonda-iiya, .nieminta-kan bcirraain-mam di-tan[ian; maka 
di-snroh oleh bonda-nya m&minta-kaii kapada ayahanda-nya. 

Maka, put^ri b^rtujoh itu pun meiighadap-kan aj^abanda-nya 
diidalam asitana, mengaia-kan kehendak-nya. Maka raja itu pang- 
gil-lah tujoh dayang, deiigan sa-orang pongasoli yang bernania 
^^'M1a/k Bonak,^’ di-suiroih-iiya menjaga-kaTi unakanda-nya someu 
tara dia boimuiin. 

Shalidan, sampai-lah puteri itu kapada taman, masok 
bermain dekat kolam. Maka yang tua mengajak-kan adek-nya 
memaiidi di-ainbil-nya isa-orang satu chebok niembawa dudok di- 
tepi kolarn itu, lain mandi. Maka puteri yang tua itu buangdiait 
batil-nya kadaiain ayer, maka bunyi-lah batil itu di-kena aver. 
Kapada masa puteri itu dSngar bunyi ch^«pelong itu, ia mel^ah 
mengata-kan, Chokek Mak Bonak ! Sahaya hendak bernikah 
gembala kuda.^’ 

Bahwa, puteri yang kedua itu pun buang-kan chebok-nya 
kadalam ayer hendak mandi. Maka di-dengar-lah bunyi chebok 
itu k^na-kan ayer, raelatah-lah dia m^ngata-kan, Chokek Mak 
Bonak ! Saha}^ hendak bernikah gembala lemibu/^ 

Maka d^unikian itu puteri 3 ’ang lain, ka^mda masa dia dengar 
batibnya chempeliong kadalam ayer, melatah-lah dia. Yang 
ketiga inSngata-kan Chokek Mak Bonak ! Sahaya hendak beruikah 
gembala kerbau ; dan yang ike^empat lumdak bernikah gembala 
biri-biri ; dan yang kelima hoiKlak ])ernikah g&inbala kambing; dan 
yang ke^enam htuidak bernikah gembala anjing. 

Maka yang ketujoh mengaita-kan ‘^Sahaya hendak bernikah 
Baja Taseik.’^ Shahdan, di-dengar oleh kakak-nya p&'kata^an 
puteri yang bongsii itu, maka marah-lah dia semua, mcmgata-kan” 
Ohelaka budak bongsu ini! Yang hendak mSnjadi lebeh besar 
darii)ada kami, dan yang tidak hCmdak bcrdiam didalam negeri- 
nya, tetapd hendak pergi kapada negeri yang dagang itu 
kami nanti khabar-kan ayahanda-mu.” 

Maka dia sakalian balek ka-a:«tana, masok mengadap-kan 
ayahanda-nya, mengkiiabar-kan hal itu semua-nya. Maka jatoh-- 
lah miirka Eaja itu ka^atas anak bongsu-nya, di-suroh-nya dua 
orang m^mhawa putSri itu m$mbuaiig-kan-nya kadalam hutan, 

Hatta, maka sampai tujoh hari mSlabang-lah puteri itu^ 
k^luar hutan masok padang, l§pas padang masok hutan, d^ngan 
sangat susahhati-nya, tdada b&henti daripada tangis-mSnangia 
atau mSratap-raitaip. 
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Maka kapacla suatu liaa’i, tiba-lah clia deiigan Kebun Pokok 
Piisang yang dijrunya-i oleJi satu orang pcrempuaiu yailg tua, nama- 
iiya Mek Tor/^ Maka puteiri pun maaok kebiin itu lalu tidor. 

SliahdaJi, tiia itu di-rasa-i badan-nya tidak senang,' 

tataj)i panas >’ahaja; tidor pun tidak biileh. Maka kata-kan-nya 
(iidalaiiJ hati-nva, ^‘Bagaimana badaii-ku jraiias seponti ini? 
lidor tidak buleh, dan jika aku mandi, ayer itu tidak basali-kan 
.badan-ku? Dan tidak biileh aku dudok dalam rimiah-ku? l\Mapi 
turun kabawaili wahaja, kareiia panas s^angat badan ku?’’. Maka ia 
p^^rgi }>tTek8a ])okok-nya, hendak meneiigok buah yang ma^ak; 
maka dengar-Iah dia buuyi budak meiiangiH. 

Sa-bejiftar jjlagi timiiu-laili dda drngaii piiteri itu, bcrdindok 
meratap sahaja di-bawah j)okok piaaiig. Maka mengata-kaii orang 
tua itu kapada piiteri Anak chudni-ku datang dariinana ?’^ Maka 
-di-chorita-ikan ole'h puteri kapada Mok Tor itu, somua hal-aliwal- 
iiya. 

Maka Mek Tor piilang ka-ruma.h dongan pnteri itu, momba- 
soh-kan badaii-iiya, dan niemberi pakaian dan nrakaiian kapada-nya. 
Maka Mek Tor pun fiki/r didalani hati-nya Patiit lah ! Aku pim 
luiti sugah dan badan tfdak ber-rasa senang, sekanang telah dapat 
amaik-chuchu, biileh nienjadi Bonang sedikit/^ Telah niandi dan 
niakan, maka di-tanya-ka.n oleli bu<lak itu,'’ Apa nama nt^geri ini, 
<lan Raja-iiya sdmayam di-manar^^ Maka jawab Mek Tor, 
N(VM ini, negeri Tasek, dan-astana Baja Tasek ada di-balek 
bukit itu.” Lagi put^ri itu birtanya^^ Ada'kah pokok liimga dekat 
runiali ini? ^^Maka jawab Mek Tor, ^^Ada-lah.’^ 

Arakian, maka puteri itu pun petek bunga berjeniis-ji^nis, 
menibnat-kan m-ikat bunga, di^suroh-nya Mek Tor inSmbawa 
Inmga itu pergi ka-as,tana Baja Ta.8ek hendak menjual-'kan-nya. 
Maka kajiada esok hari-nya, Mek Tor pun berjalan kaki pergi 
ka-astana Baja Tasek. 

Sa-telah ia sampai, maika ia mengajak-kan permaisuri tua 
membeli bunga-nya. Maka permaisuri itu pun beli-kan bunga itu, 
lalu baw^a mascuk kadalam bilek Jbija Tasek. Maka di-tanya-kan 
oleh Baja Tasek ‘SSiapa ni^ngikat-kan bunga ini? Pandai amat 
buat'aii-iiya„ dan ekjk molek-ru})a-'i\ya.” Maka jawab-lah Mek Tor 
Patek stuidiri bikin, Tuanku.” Maka Baja Tasek tiada-lah ])er- 
diaya akan dia, kata-nya ^^Bohong! Kamu tiada pandai m6mbuat 
pengikat bunga molek bagini.^^ Maka Mek Tor pun ulang-kaii 
perkata^ajn-nya, mt’'‘ngata-kan Patek sendiri bikin, Tuanku.’^ 

liattia, maka Baja Tasek mengata-kian ^‘Baik-lah! 35sok 
kamu mari sini membiiat sa^ikat bunga daripada bunga-bunga yang 
ada didalani taman kita*^^ 

Shabdan, pulang orang tua itu kapada runmh-nya. Telah 
sampai kabawah tangga rumah, maka ia m^nangis, karSna sangat 
suBah hati, takut kena murka Baja Tasek. Maka put5ri itu bSrtan- 
jjra ^^Kenapa nenek-ku menangisP^ Maka Mek Tor khabar-kaq 
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hal susali itiu Maka itn ihSiigata-kan kapada-nya Jangan 

iioiiek-ku sasah linti lagi; esok akn beri-kan satii tangkal buleli 
nenek-ku petgi ka-astaiia (iengan seiiang Imti/’ 

Bahwa, kepada esok nya di-buri-kaii oleh piiteri lcai)ada Mok 
Tur Fiaiu lalat liijaiii kli-k-afea-kaii ‘SVpia-bila iieiiek-ku lieiidak 
mengika.t buiiga itu, pileh-lah })iinga yang di-hinggap oleh lalat 
hijau ini. Dam lagi, Jangan-lah lalat ini kena'niati.’^ 

Maka Mek Tor ])orgi ka>astana, mcmbawa lalat hijau itu. 

Sa-telah ^ainpai niuka ma.«Jok-lali ia kadalani bilek permaUuri 
tua itu, lain inragikat biinga. Maka di ani])il-nya Imnga itu 
di-hingga]> oleh lalat hijau sahaja. 

Maka pennai-suri itu tanipak-lah lalat itu terbang ka-sini ka« 
Sana, dia hendak nieiiangkap jnenibunoh-kan-imi^ t^api tiada-lah 
jadi. 

Maka Mek Tor hcTbuat bunga sa*ikat yang sangat niolek, di- 
beri-kaii kapada Baja Tastk, lain imlang ka-rumah mya. 

Arakian, kapada snatu hari Baja Tasek luengata-kan ka])ada- 
nya Sahaya hendak pergi nienjiikat burong, baiang bili tujoh hari 
baharu tt?ahaya balek.'^ Maka Baja Tasek pun jalan-lah, di-hampir- 
kaii riimah Mek Tor. Maka ia liantar sa-orang biduanda pergi 
ka-ruinah Mek Tor, inenibawa 'khabar Itaja Tasek licndak singgah 
ka-nimah-nya didalam lagi tiga hari. 

Sa-tidah di-dtnigar khabaran • itu maka jawab-lah Mek Toir 
Tidak ])atut tuaiiku datang ka-sini ; rumah-ku hina miskin saha- 
ja, lagi kotor. Balek-lah kamu memmta-kaii tuanku jaiigan-lah 
singgah ka-sini.'^ 

Maka Baja Tasek pun hantar orang lain mengata-kan Tidak 
a})a kita hendak singgah juga.” Maka Mek Tor takut Bangat, 
kareiia Baja Tasek hcuidak datang, kata-kan dia k^ipada puteri, 
‘^Mari-lah 4iuchu-kii ! Kita lari niasok hutaii, nanti Baja Tasek 
siidah lepas balek.^^ 

Bahwa, maka ])uteri itu pun sejukkan hati Mek Tor itu, 
MTuigata-kan ^‘Jangan-Jah takut iienek-ku, manti kitja- bersdap- 
siap rumah ini dahulu, buleh mtuijadi 'berseh dan (^hermat.’’ 

Kapada waktu itu, tinggal satu hari sahaja daripada kedatan- 
gan Baja Tasek. M'aka pada malam itu mengata-kan puteri kapa- 
da Mek Tor, “Jikalu nenek-ku detigar biijiyi malam ini septirti 
bedil niolt^tup, jangan-lah pMiili karena ti>ada apa-apa. Satehih 
sampai tengah malam, maka Mek Tor den^r gempar soperti 
bMil mSl^tup, tetapi dia tidak peduli karena in ingat perkatu’an 
puteri itu. Arakian, t^lah sampai pagi, maka hairan-lah Mek Tor 
menengok rumah-nya t^lah jadi sipirti astana yang amat kaya, 
pcubakasan-nya isemna-nya daripada mas dim perak dan sa43agai- 
nya, dm pakaiau Mek Tor pun tSali men jadi endah-endah rupa-nya 
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Sfliahckn, kapada maea itu, Eaja Tasek pun <ktang, maka 

S uteri itu ©Mninyi-^kan diri-nya didalam fa-gulong tilir yang 
i-belakang pintu rumah itu, Maka hairan-lah Raja Tasek mSnen- 
gok-kan peri-hal rumah Mek Tor itu, lain mengata-kan nya 
Orang kita tipu sahaja, katakan dia ^ Rumah M|ek Tor itu sep^rti 
sangkar ay am/ tStapi rumah ini ISbeh endah daripada as tana kita/^ 
Lagi di-tanya-kan ^^Mek Tor sa-orang sahaja dudok sini?^’ Maka 
jawab Mek Tor Patok siarorang tuanku/^ Maka ia m^ngajak-kan 
Raja Tasek masok dudok sa-bentar Maka masok-lah Raja Tasek 
ka-dalam rumah itu. ‘ 

Shahdan, telah dudok sa-kejap maka Eaja Tasek menengok- 
kaii tikar itu di-^bSlakang pintu, maka mengata-kaii-nya. Tikar 
itu menjadi apa?” Maka jawab-lah Mek Tor/’ Tidak m&ujadi 
apa-apa tuanku, patek m&iaro’h eahaja/^ • Maka mengata-kan 
Baja Tasek, Jikalau buleh b&ri-kan itu kapada kita, sangat-lah 
kasehan kita kapada Mek Tor. Maka jawab-lah Mek Tor Tikar 
itu tiada balk m6njadi hadiah yang patnt di-beri-kan kapada 
Raja; haik patek beri-kan barang lain yang endah-endah. ^^Tkapi 
Eaja Tasek kata-ikan Tikar itu sahaja kite hendak./^ Maka Mek 
Tor pun jawab Baik lah tuanku.’^ Maka Eaja Tasek pun pulatig 
ka-astana-nya eama bawa tikar sa-gulong itu. 

Bahwa, t^lah sampai fcadalam bilek-nya, di-buka-nya tikar 
itu ; maka kSluar-lah puteri itu, maka terlalu amat molek-nya, tiada 
terlawan ka-elokan-nya. Hatta, maka telah tengok oleh Raja 
Tasek putSri itu, g^^r-lah Imti-nya seperti hilang nyawa, maka 
mSngaita-kan dia Allah! Isterd-ku.” Dan puteri itu pun mengata- 
kan Suami-ku 

Shahdan lb&l)erapa lama-nya di-nikalikan puteri itu dengan 
Eaja Tasek. Maka sangat endah kawin-mawin'-nya, beb^rapa la^a 
Wang terhabis bSanja, tiada dapat kira-u}^. Tamat, 


Cherita Daripada Asal Pokok Puding Didalam 
Negeri Malay u 

Sa-kali-persetua kapada zaman daliulu kala ada-lah sa’orang 
raja yang mSraja-i negeri yang dagang. Maka raja itu berpSrang 
didalam negeri lain yang jauh. 

Malia tinggal-lah istSri dan gundek raja itu dua orang nama 
isteri-nya ^^Zulaika^^ dan nama gundek-nya ‘^Jainab.’^ Maka 
Jainab itu pun jahat lagi bSbal. 

Shahdan isteri raja itu b&ranak sa-orang p5r8mpuan tSrlalu 
baik paras-nya, dan merdu suara-nya. Maka chSmburu-lah Jainab 
oleh budak itu. Ada pun kapada snatu hari istfiri itu tumn fca- 
sungai h^ndak m^mandi-kan diri-nya. Maka datang-lah Jainaib 
pSrlalmn-p^rlahan dari di-bSlakang mate Zulaika,tiba-tibadi-»ugun- 
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lah Zulaika oleh Jainab ka-dalam suiigai di-teimpat^ yang 
dalam lagi dera.s ayer-nya. Maka Zulaika pun mati tenggelam di- 
dalam ayer. 

Maka ka-pada esok liari-nya, datang-lah aimk Zulaika bennain- 
niain dekat sungai anaka <nama budak ihi pun Jariah/^ M^a 
tampak-lah Jadah sa^ekor ikan yang elok aakali: maka Jariah 
paiidaug ikan itu b^rjalan ka-sana ka-mari dekat tebing. Sa-telah 
])andang sa-bentar, maka bairan-lab budak itu mcmengar tsuara 
ikan berchaikap mt^mgatakan ^^Ilai, kekaseh! Mana eniak engkau’^ 
Maka berJaAvab-lah budak. Tidak sahaya tabu, barang-kali dia 
pergj mengadap kakak-nya. Sudah satu hari tidak sabaya berjnm- 
pa (logan dia.’" Maka kata ikan itu "^IJai, semangat! Derigar 
baik-baik perkata'aii sabaya. Sa-malam emak engkau turun memau- 
ili, maka datang-lab Jainab membunob tmiak (uigkau tenggSlam 
di-dalam ayer sungai ini. Maka <uuak engkau meiijadi ikan, sung- 
gob-lali ikan itu aku ini. Harap-lab anak-ku sa-hari-bari menda- 
tang ka-sini bciiidak br*n?bakap dengan aku.” 

Telah di-deiigar olch Jariali perkata"an ikan itu, maka mera- 
tap-lab dia maka dia pun berjanji numdatang '*a-baTi-hari ka- 
i^ungai. 

Bahwa, kapada suatu hari, ikan itu mengatakan kapada 
Jariah anak-ku! Jikalau tJainab nampak engkau Wrcdiakap 

dengan aku, nesehaya-lab ia tangkap aku. Lagi, jikalau di-tang- 
kap-i aku oleh dia, anak-ku beudak luimgambil tulaiig sahaya satu 
sahaja, beudak lanam di-dalam tanah.” 

Miaka kaipada suatu hari, Jainab pun berjumpa dSngan Jariah 
<lekat sungai, dengar ia berebakap dengan ikan. Maka di-tangkap- 
nya ikan itu oleh Jainab hendak makaii itu. Maka Jariah ambil- 
lah tulang ikan itu satu sahaja, lain sembiinyi-kan itu.' Kapada esok 
b,ari-iiya ter-tanam seperii .j>^rkata"an emak-iiya ; segera-lalli itulang 
itu mhijadi pokok limuu yang lierbuab limau sa-butir sahaja. Maka 
liudak itu menjaga pokok itu, jikalau tiada bujan di-beri-nya 
aver di-umbi-nya. Shabdan, kapada ^uatu hari. pokok itu pun 
berehaka]) ka])ada Jariah mengatakan Hai, anak-ku! Sunggob- 
lab aku emak oiigkau, sakarang m^njadi .])okok limau ini. Mari- 
lah anak-ku sa-hari-hari borehakap dengan aku, dan jikalau Jainab 
t^imptak engkau berehakap dengan aku, u^scbaya-lali ia potong 
pangkal aku di-bakar api. Jikalau demikian, hendak-lab engkau 
mengambil biji buah limau ini satu sahaja memauamkan di-dalam 
rimba bSantara.” 

Maka m&njadi demikian itu pula^ di-iampaki oleh Jainab 
budak itu bcrchakap dengan pokok limau itu. Maka marah-lah 
dia, di-parangkan }.>okok itu di-bakar-nya. Tetapi Jariah pun 
aml)il biji buah limau itu satu sahaja. 

Sa-ttdah beb^rapa lama-nya, maka Jariah l^pas daripada asta- 
na mSari masok hutan. Sudah ia b^rjalan tiga 5mpat hari, maka 
sampaidah ka-pada t^mpat yang siinyi, Maka fikir Jariah, " Iiii- 
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lah tempat yang tidak di-kSnal-i oleh orang, buleh aku tanam 
biji-limau itu di-sini/^ Ma>ka di-tanamkan* biji itu di-situ, dia 
mSnjaga tempat itu sampai ter-jadi pokok kechil : tetapi pokok itu 
bukan ia ber-bangsa limau. 

Maka dengan selainat dudok-lah budak itu di-dalam liutan, 
mudah ia imcndapat makan, sMildt pun tiada payah, daxi ©Sbab 
nyawa emak-nya j>eliharakan dia. Lagi, paka.ian-nya tidak m^rosak 
atua ni^robek. Arakian, maka lama-nya Jariah dudok didalam 
hutan, ^ia-haridiari mSnchaxi makau buali-buahan dan bM)uat 
p^rhiasan daxipada bunga-bunga dau-daun-daun dan sa-bagai nya. 
Maka sampai-lah ohukup umor Jariah, tcrlalu elok rupa-nya. 

Maka kapada suatu hari dia b6rjalan mfhichari buah-bualian, 
tfeiu-lah ia dengan sa^orang raja yang berburu dii-dalam rimba 
itu, iiama-Uya Abdul Sliah, molek-lah dia, lagi muda. 

Maka raja itu bangsa-nya Melayn, ia pun m-gngadapkan raja 
negeri itu. Maka hairan-lah Eaja Abdul Shah melihat perempuan 
di-dalam rimba belantara. Maka di-pereksa-i-nya Jariah, bertanya 
Rumah mana dan Ibu bapa siapa nama dan Apa kSrja 
di-dalam hutaii yang jauh eakali dara kampong ataoi rumah yang 
lain?''^ 

Hatta, maka s^mua hal ahwal-nya di-eherita-kan oleh Jariah 
ka-pada Raja Abdul Shah itu: di-tunjok-mya pokok itu menga- 
takan; ^Mni-lab §mak aku, telah m^jadi pokok ini.’^ Maka wan- 
gat-lah kepilu-piluan Raja Abdul Shah ka-pada Jariah, lagi jatoh- 
lah hati-nya ka-pada nya. Shahadan, maka Raja Abdul Shah 
mengambil perempuan itu mSmbawa p<^rgi pulang ka-n^geri-nya ; 
ia-itu u^eri Melayu ini; dan pokok pun di-ubah-'kan-nya mem- 
bawa pula, h^idak di-tanamkan di-dalam taman-nya. 

Hatta, beberapa lama-nya, sanipai-lah ka-negM M^layu ini, 
di-bawa Jariah masok ka-dalam astana»-nya, dan pokok itu di- 
tanam di-dalam taman-nya. Maka hairan-lah segala orang-orang 
yang melihat pokok endah-endah bagitu, di-tanyakan Mana diapat 
pokok ini? dan *^Apa nama nya?’^ dan ^^Mongapa daun-nya 
meragi sep&rti kain?’^ 

Maka liaja Abdul Shah pereksakan Jariah h^>rtanyakain ^^Apa 
nama pokok ini?^^ Maka jawab-lah ia ^^Daripada asal nama 
pokok ini, tiada-lah nama-nya dari s6bab ia eatu sahaja pokok 
bangea ini, itu-lah j-ang mfinjadi Smak sahaya/' Maka Raja Abdul 
Shah hi^rtanyakan ‘‘M&ngapa daun-nya m^&ragi eepeirti kain?^^ 
Maka jawab-lah Jariah. ^^Yang bertelan warna mas, ia-itu dari- 
pada warna kulit Sraak sahaya elok-lah dia, puteh kuning kulit-nya 
sep^rti mas. Dan yang b&t€lan merah ia-itu daripada darah 
emak sahaya, dan yang hertSlang hijau ia-itu daripada warna ayer 
di-dalam tSmpat emak isahaya mati t&nggSlam.^^ S^perti itu jawab- 
lah Jariah, eemna-nya dfegan sa-patut-nya. 
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Maka Eaja Abdul Shah pangil-lah j?a’oraiig yang pandai di- 
\ dalam ^ilmu hikmat, di-oherita-kan ka-pada-nya seinua hal ahwal 
\ Zulaika dan Jariah itu, di-suroh-nya melepaskan Zulaika daripada 
menjadi pokok itu, Maka orang itu ])erjawab kapada Eaja Abdul 
^hah, di-suro'h nya mengambil dahan pokok itu sa-kerat. Lagi 
a-beri-iiya obat, di-suroh nya masok dalian itu ka-dalam o})at-nya. 
'l^lah mai?ok, maka peohah-lah bekas obat itu, keluar-lah Zulaika. 
M\ka sangat-lah isukaehita Jariah dan Eaja A])dul Shah, dan 
se^la orang-orang yang .hazir, melihat Zulaika hidup balek 
meii\adi orang. ^ 

Vlaka bebexapa lanui antara-nya, Eaja A])dul Shah hendak 
bonvifeLh di^ngan Jariah. Maka di-suroh-nya orang pergi m^nga- 
dap ajah .Jariah nunig'khaharkan semua hal ahvval ist^ri-nya dan 
anak-n;^; lagi, Eaja Abdul Shah mtunintak akan dia berkahulkaii 
bemikahan itu. 

-Shahlan ayah Jariah j)un kabul-lah bemikahan itu, sangat 
fiukachita ia menengar khabar isteri-nya dan anak-nya hidup lagi. 
Maka di-Uri-nya Jainab kapada pertanda-nya di-suroh nya men- 
gudongkan Icuigan Jainab isatu, dan kaki-nya isatii, dan telinga- 
nya di-potonjf satu sa-bcdah, dan mata-nya di-ehuchok vsatu nienjadi 
buta sa-'belah,, lagi lubang hidong-nya di-pofcong satu. Ktmiudian 
di-beri nya Jainab itu nienjadi hamba Jariah, mengerjakaii per- 
ke^ja’an yang kina sahaja. Maka pokok itu pun hidup lama, dan 
anak po'kok-n 3 'a pun baiiyak, sainpai s^karang telah bernama oleh 
orang “ pokok Ihid'ing.^’ 


A Pangan Vocabulary 

Hy H. E. Savage. 

The following w^ords w'ere obtained from Pa^Ainok, the head- 
man lof a Party of Pangan (Seniang) i)eople whom I met iii the 
jungle, early in March 1923. They w^cre then camping near the 
Samgai Belang, a small stream near the source of the Sungai S'okor. 
The latter is a river in Kelantan which rises among some small 
hills, distant from Kota Bham some fifty miles in a south-south- 
westerly direction. The Perak-Kelantan boundary ia about 18 
miles to the west and the Siam-Kelantaii boundary about 25 miles 
to the north-northwest. 

The party consisted of about eight men, four or five women 
and several children. The men w’ere arniod with blow-pipes and 
darts, and one young fellow liad an old and worn spear-head fixed 
to a far from straight shaft. 

Ncw’E:^ — E eference Ad. indicates similarity with the word in vocabulary 
,, of Pangan, by T. S. Adams, (J. S. B. K. A. S. No 85, 1922). 

‘M'* moans that the word is Malay or possibly of Malay origin. When 
two Pangan words are given for one English meaning, the second, if 
different, is that given by the .inf ormant upon being checked. 
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They mixed fairly freely with Malays, and at the time of my 
visit were collecting ^rotan^ and Mamar^ for two Malays who 
were living in the camp. 

Pa’ Amok spoke Malay very well, but his guttural speed 
sounded i^trange to my ears, although the Kelantan Malays seemed 
to have no difficulty in understanding him. 

Both men and woanen wore only waist cloths; :short, d^rty 
and raigged. In one instance the clothing of a man consisted of 
what looked like two pieces of the sheatlf of the ^pinang’ fbwer, 
suispcnded from a string round his waist. 

Pa^ Amok, whom I engaged for several days as a guid^, slept 
at night in the ashes of a large fire, biiill for that purpose, oetween 
two logs. 


Afraid. 

Entang. 

Ad. Ettu. 

Alive. 

(tUS. 

Ad. Tigos. 

All. 

Korn. 


'Always. 

Mecbup. 


Ankle. 

8enik-ehang. 


Ant. 

T ° 

Les. 


Ascend. 

Lnik. 


Attap. 

Apau. 


Aw’ake. 

Poll. 

Ad. Epog. 

Bathe. 

Englai. 


Bear, (animal). 

Babas. 


Because. 

Hakul. 


Below. 

Lakayan, Lapiong. 


Bird. 

ICaw^al. 


Black. 

Beting. 


Blind. 

J^at. 


Blood. 

Nyap. 


Blow-pipe, 

Belau. 

Ad. TTlah, (inner). 



Ijok, (thinner end.). 

Body. 

Lib. 

Ad. Olah. 

Breast, (female). 

Am, 


Bring. 

Ayui, Ayai. 


Butir.” 

Mid. 


Buttocks. 

Kit. 

Ad. Tabrohked. 

Calf, (of leg). 

Lingut. 


Can. (^^buleh”). 

Jis. 


Centipede. 

Lipan. (M.) 


Child, 

Wong. 



Chopper. 

parang”). Wing. 

Clear. Penading. 

Cockroach. Lipas. (M.) ’ 
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lid* 


Cold. 

Temkit. 

Contents. 

Gal. 

Cut. 

Chuh. 

Dark. 

Ekot, Lekut. 

Day. 

Keto. 

Daylight. 

Keto-boi. 

Dead. 

Kemut. 

Deaf. 

King. 

Deep. 

Lawis, Miyok. 

Descend. 

Kam. 

Different. 

Asin. (M.*asing). 

Difficult. 

Su'sah. M. 

Dog. 

Acdwik. 

Drink. 

Am. 

Drunk, (intoxicated) .Kut. 

Ear. 

Enting. 

Earth. (^Hanah^’). 

Teh. 


Makut, Makuk. 

Evacuate, (bowels). 

Tuh. 

Eye. 

Mit. 

Eye-brows. 

Chiu-dhdn. 

Extinguish. 

Pelut. 


Fall. 

Female. 

Far. 

Fever. 

i^lingers. 

Fire. 

Food. 

Foot. 

Forehead. 

Fowll. 

Frog. 

Fruit. 

Go. 

Good. 

Green, 

Give. 

Hair. ^ 

Hair on head. 
Half. 

Hand. 


Keriok. 

Babok. 

(Mejek, Mejib. 
Chepit. 

(M. from 
^'jari’^?) 
Us. 

Chik. 

Ghang. 

Petu. 

Manuk. 
Ohang-kai. 
Kebut, Kebok. 

Egh. 

Chup. 

Abun. 

Belun. 

Chok. 

Chok-koi. 

Yapedes. 

Ohas. 


Ad. Chok. Ketus.. 
(see snap). 


Ad. Chuak. 
Ad. Ekok. 

Ad. Te. 

Ad. Pud. 

Ad. Keluk. 
Ad. Babok. 

Ad. Os. 

Ad. Petuk. 

Ad. Sog. 
Ad|. Jib. 

Ad. Belaur. 
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He. 

Moll, Ong. 

Head 

Koi. 

Headwaters 


hulu 

^')Gea. 

Hear, 

Koling 

Heart. liati ”). 

Kelang._^ 

Heel. 

Ketih. Ad. KatiL 

Here. 

Hingoh, f Ad. Anoh. 

Hill. 

Chebak. 

Hole. 

Ayang. 

Hot. 

Bekut. 

House, 

Dong, Din. Ad. Dik. 

Hulu. 

Gea. 

I. (me, .myself). 

Eng. 

If. 

Jikat. (M.-^^jika'O. 

111. 

Bias. 

In. 

Nyiit. 

Is. 

Hoe. 

is not. 

Hoe-wek. 

Jungle. 

Hup. 

Just now. 

Ka-ong. 

Kill. 

Chit. 

Kindle. 

Ghong. 

Knife. 

Wes. 

Know. 

Kiedit, Edip. Don’t know. Panidip. 

Large. 

Bum, Tebong. 

LeaL 

Halik. 

Leech. 

Lawan, 

Less. 

»Taib-biat. 

Listen. 

Kejing. 

Little, (a little). 

Kanit. 

Look for. 

Lawak. 

I' laggot. 

Kemai. . Ad. Kemor. 

Maiden. 

Wong-keda. Ad. Kedhud. 

•viake. 

Dik. 


Hamit. 

K ale. 

Tamkal. 

MUaI. 

Kecheh. 

Jdany. » 

Kuin. How many? Engut?. 

Mat. 

Kus, 

Mattress. 

3.iemik, 

Meet. 

Dapit. 'Dapit (M. ^^dapat’^?) 

Misty. 

Kabut. (M.) 

Monitor lizard. 

Juat, 
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Monkey. 

Tabong. 

Mosquito. 

Agas. (M.) 

Mouth. 

Han. Ad. Nyang. 

Kavel. 

Dot. 

Near. 

Pedas, Pedis. 

Neck. 

Ungut. Ad. Tang’u. 

Night. 

Likut. 

No. 

Piak. (M.=^^biar’^?). 

Noise. 

Xah. 

Noon. 

Mejut. 

Nose. 

Moh. 

Not. 

Ayang. 

Now. 

Anang-nu. 

Old. 

(^heteh. 

One. 

Naing. 

Only. 

Polah. 

Open. 

Piikak. (M.=%uka’0. 

Order. suroh *’). 

Oiii. Ad. Os. 

Otter. 

llelong. 

l^enis. 

Lak. Ad. Loah. 

Person. 

Hamit, Jim. 

Pig. 

Babi. (M.) 

Place, (a place). 

Leiigut. 

Polo. 

Tap. 

Put. 

Boh. (?M.-^^buboV'?0. 

Quarter. 

Asing. 

Quiet, (be quiet!). 

AViet ! 

Paft. 

Pakit. (.M.) 

Pattan. 

Awai. 

Pod. 

Ikuiteh. 

J?emain. 

Bejok. 

Pequest. 

Agut. 

liesin (‘^damar '^) 

Haunt. 

Phinoceros. 

Agap. Ad. Nagab. 

Poot, (aerial). 

Awai. 

„ (^^ubi’’). 

*Bak. 

Po})e. 

Awai. 

Potten. 

Ang-aat. 

Euu. 

Bechit. 

Same, 

Eduat. 

Sarong, 

Ohawal. 

S.ee. 

Jel, AL 

Self-conscious. 

t 

Lat 
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Shin. 

Shoulder. 

Shoot, (^^ftembak^’ 
Shout. 

Shut. 

Sit 

Skin. 

Sleep. 

Slow. 

Small. 

Snake. 

Snap, (of string). 
Sole of foot. 

Speak, 

Spear. 

Squirrel. 

Sknd. 

Stick. 

Stomach. 

Stray, (''sesat”). 
Strike. 

Sun, 

Tail. 

Take. 

Tall. 

Teeth. 

Tree. 

IT. (TallenO. 
Testicles. 

That. 

There. 

„ (^^ea-^belah situ” 
Thiglh, 

Thisi. 

Thorn. 

Throw away. 
Thunder. 

Tie. 

Tiger. 

To-morrow. 

Tongue. 

Undergrowth. 

Urinate. 

Wait. 

Want. 

Water. 


H. B. Savage 

Langut. 

Kelap. 

).Bedil kawa. (M.) 

Jim. 

Dong. 

jSTyiit, Engoh. Ad. Gul. 

Ketok. 

Tek. 

Gol. 

Kenit. 

Jekop. 

Ketus, ( ?M.~^^putus’*) . 

Bekis-chang. 

Ifah. Ad. Tenur. 

Matak. (?M.* from %ata-lemhing^^?).. 
Uat. 

Tenong. 

Tokat. (M.= ^^tongkat) 

Biat. 

Jili-wing. , 

Katok. (M.) ”). 

Mik-ketut.*Mitkelo. 


Hatik. 

Akit, AngfciW. (?M.«^'angkat”?). 
Mejok. 

Hain. «mouth?. 

Keboh. 

Tah. 

Entap. 

Tua. (?Mi.*«itu”?). 

Ningoh. 

).]Sratap-tam. 

Belok 

ISTyoh. ( ind ” ?) 

Jelik. 

Pelipis. 

Kail. 

Ikat. (M.) 

Ok. 

Ketok, 

Lentit. 

Leng-long. Ad. Lemog. 

Kenunu 

Entai. 

Perdap. 

Tam. 
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We. 

A Pangau Vocabulary. 

Eng. 

What. 

Bue. 

Where. 

Nagal. 

Wicked, 

Jelut, Chit. 

Wife. 

Keneh. A 

With. 

Kcjin. 

W'oman. 

Keneh. 

Yes. 

Ola. 

Yet — not yet. 

Biat. 

You. 

Mob. the] 

Young. 

Keda. 


Ad. Ixh. 


colloquial 

“you.”) 


The Dusuns and the Chinese 

By Ivor H. Evans, M. .4. 

The story that the Dusuns are of Cliinese orip^in dies hard 
and still another attempt has been made to revive it. 1 am amongst 
those who have tried to give it a fitting burial, though, it 
seems, a living one, as a fairly recent contributor to the Proceed- 
ings of ihe Royal Society has dug it up again, (‘boosing to ignore 
all the reasoiits against the tfiunesc theory. 

First of all let us consider one or two points which tend to 
show that the Dusuns are not "Chinese: — 

(a) The Chinese are a round-lieaded peo])le. The Dusuns, 
on the other hand, are, as far as we have evidence, 
long-heads (p. 31*2, Appendix B),“ or tend that 
way. They recognize this and note it as a difference 
between themselves and the round-headed Bajaus, who 
^ are Malayans (p. 1ST). 

(&) 1 have collected and puldished {Studies in Religion 
Folklore and Custom in British North Borneo and 
the Malay Peninsula) over fifty folk-tales from the 
Tiiaran and Tempasuk Districts and the great majori- 
ty of th(\«e are from the Dusuns, yet there is no men- 
tion in them of the Chinese having been in the country 
in ancient times. 

(c) The* Dusmi language belongs to the Malayo-Polynesian 
group. If the Dusuns are ^^the direct descendants of 
former Chiineise settlers as was always, accejiftecl 
as a fact in the early days of the Chartered Company, 
surely they would have preserved at least some traces 
of tlieir origin in their speech (p. 187), 

t. Proceeding of ihe Royal Society^ B. Vol. 95, 1923. The Dusuns of 
hiorih Borneo, by (loilfrcy Hewett, pp. 157-163. 

^ pa,ge references are to my book ** Among Primitive Peoples in 

W 26 ] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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I. H. X, Evans 


To take now some of Hewett^s points : — 

(1) . ^^The Dusiins tjiemselves claimed it;’^ i,e. Chinese 

descjent. Do they? 1 have never heard them do so^ 
though it is said that one small tribe, in the Klias 
Peninsula, does lay claim to recent mixed Chinese anc('s- 
try (p. 29*0), Where, and from whom, did Hewett 
obtain his evidence, and has he published it? 

(2) . ^^The late Sultan llashim of Brunei asserted it as 

beyond question/^ Tlie Brurieis are Malays, and Malays 
are sometimes credulous about, and ignorant of, the 
affairs of neighbouring peoples. It is only necessary 
to listen in the Peninsula to the stories which they 
tell labout the aborigines to satisfy oneself of this fact. 
They are also adepts at manufacturing history and 
derivations of place names (p. 278). Some of the 
Malay Sultans trace their descent from Alexander the 
Great, whose direct descendant suddenly put in an 
appearance in Sumatra! 

(3) . Chinese trade had been carried on unchecked in all 

probability for 2,000 years.” To assert tha,t Chinase 
trade has been carried on with Borneo for so long 
a period is a bold statement. Xohody denies, however, 
that China was trading with Borneo at least as far hack 
as the Sung dynasty. The porcelains found in Bornean 
villages prove this (p. ’277). 

(4) . ^^The great mountain Kinabalu, the Chinese Widow, 

coiitributesi fits small quota of evidence. The name is 
Malay ” 

The Dusuns, inlanders and presumably earlier ar- 
rivals ill the country than the coast-dwelling Malays, 
call this mountain Xabalu,” which rather breaks up 
the ^^Kina” portion of the name, which is said to 
mean Chinese,” but 1 have discusised the origin and 
meaning of this name at length (pp. 275-290). Mr. 
Hewett, however, appears not to care to consider 
evidence put forward, unless it fits in with his theory. 

(5) . W'ith regard to the irrigation canals and tlie bridge at 

Kaung ITlu (illustration facing p. 24>), I do not feel 
myself very competent to speak, owing to lack of 
engineering knowledge. I would suggest that if the 
Dusuns are, or were, not capable of making such things 
themselves, they might just as easilv have learnt the 
art from the Hindu invaders of the Archipelago, whose 
influence appears to have extended even to the Philip- 
pines, as from the Chinese. Though, granting that 
this was the case, I am not going to claim that the 
Diusuns are Indians! The bridge at Kaung, as for 
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as the limited literary material at my disposal allows 
me to judge, appears to he not very dissimilar from 
those made hy several peoples of Assam and Upper 
Burma, whose cultural, it' not racial, connection with 
the Indonesians is well known f 

To conclude, Hewetfs history seems to me to 
be a jiimide of tradition,^’ real history, supposition 
and arguments from very slender premises. He re- 
tells the story of the dragon of Kinabalu and the 
jewel, and says that he has ‘Mieard many versions 
from natives.*^ He notes that the story is preserved in 
the Brunei archives and says that it was written down 
at the end of tlie 18th (‘eiitury, but it would be 
interesting to know from what natives he (>])tained 
the legends, for he does not seem to have recorded 
them, and 1 am inclined to wager that he did not get 
them from Dnsuns. He says that the story is an alle- 
gory, but T should be more inclinied to describe it as 
the usual Malay fairy tale, like tlutt alK>ut Alexander 
the Great. He then quotes Karl, and with approval, as 
.'saying that ^Hhe Cliinese suppose the Dyaks to be 
(lescended from a large l)ody of their countrymen left 
hif accident on the Island, but this opinion is entertain- 
ed solely 0 X 1 the faith of a Chinese legend. If they can 
f)rove paternity to the Dyaks they must extend it to 
th(‘ whole race inhabiting the interior of the large 
islands of the Archipelago.'^ It seems to me dear 
i'nough that Earl did not believe the story in the slighi- 
e-!t, for he says that if the Chinese claim paternity to 
one sc‘t of Indonesians they must extend it to all. 
Dyak, at that time, was a word commonly used by 
Europeans to denote any of the pagan inhabitants of 
Borneo. 

I Mr. Hcweit^s theory can hardly be taken seriously, but at it 
applies to a tribe to whose language we have recently devotee’ a 
whole number of this Journal, we have published Mr. Evans^ 
<Titieism. The Dusujis are Indonesians, meml)ers of a race which 
Is spread from the Eastern Himalayas to the Moluccas, from 
Formosa to the Southern Sunda Islands; a Mongoloid people, 
and ais such liaving affinities with the (diijiese,” but in no way 
deoended from them within historical times (\ B. K.]. 


t Tleweth claims that Kauiig Ulu bridge is a survival of Oliinese days. 
Ho suys^ ** It is a compromise, or rather a combinatiou of the cantilever 

anci siispoDsion principles An example of a cantilever bridge, 

irom Bali, is figured in a recent number of ‘^Inter-Ocean’’ (Nov., 1925, p. 
732). Why not claim this as Chinese as welD 

3. Vol. TI (part 2) Nov. 1924. A Grammar and Vocabulary of the 
Dusun Language hy A. L. Gossens, pp. 87-220. 

J ysc j Uot/ttl Asiatic Society. 




Miniopterus medius in the Malay 
Peninsula 

By F. N*, Chasen- 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 14.) 

Miniopterus medius Thos. and Wrought, R Z. S. 1909, p. 38i2. 

Kalipoetjaiig, Tji-Tandoei E., JaA-a. 

Included in a small collection of bats taken in caves in the 
limestone hill, Gunong Pondok, Perak, but at no elevation and 
sent for indcntifioatioii by Messrs. SAVorder and Ahraharb are four 
Miniopterus Avhich agree Avell Avith the original description of 
this species and also A^dth a specimen from Pulau Kaban, East 
coast of tJohore (identified by Thomas) Avith Avhich we have com- 
pared them. 

This seems to be the first time that the genus has been 
recorded from the mainland of the Malay Peninsula although as 
medius has already been found on islands off both the East and 
West coast® (vide Journ. F. M. S. Mus« A^ol. VII, 191G, p. 4) 
the occurrence is not very remarkable. 

• In the colour of the pelage the series before us exhibits two- 
distinct phases a <*haracter apparently quite usual in the genus. 
The male is almost uniform in colour and dark brown (darker 
than light seal brown above and below* One female is also 
in this uniform phase, but is generally Avarmer in tone and nearer 
to Vandyke brown. The other tAVO females are bieoloured. They 
are near vandyke-brown oli the head, neck, throat and breast, 
slightly colder on the nnderparts, and blackish brown elsewhere^ 
The zones of colour are well defined. 


External Measurements taken in the Flesh 
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The Laughing Gull in Singapore. 


Skulls 



The Laughing Gull (Larus ridibundus, Linn.) 
in the Straits of Singapore. 

Tty C. Bopen Knoss. 

(Recards of the Raffles Museum, No. 15.) 

A resident of Singapore having, on the 16th Decrember 1925, 
shot a number of terns for food o(f the coast of the island sent 
several birds to a local taxidermist for mounting. Mr. P. de 
Fontaine of the Kaffles Museum visited the shop shortly afterwards 
and finding that one of the birds was quite unknown to him per- 
suaded the owner, Mr- P, de >^onza, to give the skin to the Museum. 

The bird is an example of Lams ridibundus, the Laugliing, 
or Black-headed (Jull Avhicb, though common at times in tlie north- 
ern Philippine Islands and the head of the Bay of Bengal and 
occasionally visiting the west coast of Travancore, South India, 
rarely migrates further south. Singapore lies only 1° 18' north 
of the equator and I believe that the present example constitutes 
a southern record for the species. 

The bird is immature. The crown is pale greyish white, 
the feathers with dark grey bases; and there is a dark patch be- 
hind the earoo verts, a few brown patches on the coverts near the 
bend of the wing and on the tertiaries, and a broad blackish bar 
at the tip of the tail- The bill and feet are yellow, the former with 
a blac^c tip. Wing 29^ millimetres long (10.6 inches) ; tail 125 
mm.; tarsus 4*3 mm,; bill (culmen from frontal) ^S inm- 

The sex was not ascertainable and owing to its immaturity it 
is not possible to eay whether the bird belongs to the typical ra(ie, 
or to L. r. sibiricus Buturlin- 

Royal Amtic Somiy. 
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The Pied Cuckoo-Shrike 

By C. Boden Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 16 .) 

In Xovemiber 1923 Mr. E. C. Sfciiart Baker contributed to 
the Bulletin of the British Ornithologist’s Club (XLIV, pp. 12-14) 
a partial revision of the races of the Pied Cuckoo^Shrike Lalage 
nigra Eorst. , 

He selected Camorta Island in the Nicobar group as the 
type locality for L. n, nigra; gave a new name (L. n, briinnescens, 
type locality, Selangor) to the bird of the Malay Peninsula, 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo; attributed h, n, schiMiceps Neumann 
(Journ, f. Oniiith. LX VII, 1919, p. 333. Type locality, 'Culion 
Id.) to the Philippines only; and avssigned L, n. iitnoremis (S. 
Mtill) to Timor, Lom])ok and Bali. This treatment is ina(*ce}>t- 
ftble. 

In Nov. Zool. XXIIT, 191(), p. 99, Hellniayr showed that 
Turdufi sueurii Vieillot, had priority over Ceblepyris iimorrnsis 
S. Mull. : and L. n, meurii is therefore the name for tlie Lesser 
Sundia. (and also (Jelebesian) form. 

Strescmann has stated that L. n, schifiticeps is an artifact 
(Orn. Monatsber. XXX, 192.2, p. 88) the body being lliat of a 
Hed ( 'tickoo-Shrike from Culion, the liiearl tliat of a l^ericrocotus 
cinerens from China. 

The International Rules do not seem to deal \vitli artil'actsv 
unless 2Ta applies to them. However, Neumann’s' des(Tiption 
is a compaTative one and sahisiiceps is erv^eted on account of 
differences shown hy the body which may he regarded as the type 
mate.rial. This is eonvenient since the name has been used several 
timjes. 

Outran! Bangs was unaware of Neumann's work when he 
described the bird of the Philippines as L. n. iHilifira (Bull. Mus. 
Oomp. Zool., Harvard, LXV, 19*22, p. 80, Type locality, Lnbang 
near Luzon) whdc'h becomes the name for the Philippine form 
should artifacts be ruled out as types. 

But Bangs (Lc.s.) realising that Forster’s India Orientate ” 
of 1781^ was not the same thing as India proper (cf. Baker), or 
even the Britash Indian Empire (in which the Nicobars have been 
included only from 1807-1814 and again since 1869) restricted 
the type locality of L. nigra nigra to Singapore, being as likely 
as anywhere else to have been whence the type actually came.” 

In ^^Treubia” (V, Feb, 1924, p. ^82) Robinson and Kloss* 
showed that L. n. nigra occurred in Java in the west and middle 

f arts only, tlie Eastern part being occupied by L. n,suenriL 
They further suggested that Perissotalage chaUpa Oberholser,, 

1. Fide Bangs. Baker gives '‘India."' 
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from Solo-mho Besar Id.^ East Java Sea (gen. and sp. nov., Proc. 
IT. S. Nat. Mus., 54, 1917, p. 182) was also a 'S}moiiym of 
L, n, suenrii] 

The presence of two races in Java raises an interesting point, 
for it was on a bird from that island that Horsfield based his 
name, Ceblepyris siriqa (Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, 1821, p. llo). 
It is not possible to sa.y from the description alone to which race 
this applies, but Horstiekrs birds, si.x representing both se\es, 
were sent to the Museum of the East India Company and should 
now be at South Kensington. C. siriga has always been ranked as a 
synonym of L. nigra {ierai auct.), but critical examination may 
prove it to belong to L. n. snenril. 

In any event since nigra has l)een fixed on a Malayan form the 
Nicobar bird is without a name and may be known as 

Lalage nigra davisoni subsp. nov. 

after tlie later Mr. AV. 11. Davison, a ]:)redecessor of mine in the 
A'i('ol)ars and tlio Baffles Mu.Meiim. Female always dark grey, but 
coniDarod with Jdu]ij)pi:ie birds sliglitly hrowni.sh. AA'ings <S!j-S9 
mm. (fide Baker t. c, s. p. 13). 

To stabilise ihe synonymy I select Singapore (tliough hardly 
F'O likely as Bungs thinks for species of the eighteenth eeiitiir\ ) 
as th(‘ type ha^alily of 'ruvdus lerni Bodd. (lSd3 1 mS 3, ]). IT: 
ex l)L\ui)enton, PL Enl., 213 fig. 2; Merle des Indos Orientnlos’^ 
Monti). Hist. Nat. Ois. Ill, 1115, p. 391) and Tardus orlentalis 
Cm. (Syst. Nat. 1, 1188, p. 821 ex Brisson). 

xVccording to Sharpe ((hit. Birds, IV. p. 95) Pifcnonofas 
lunneraloidcs Lesson, 184(1 (descri])tiou inaccessible to mo) is 
anollier name for the sjjeeies: it .will only upset the nomenclature 
if based on Philippine or BoriH*an material. -Salvadori (Ami. 
Mus. Civ. Gen. V, IHsl. p. 145) also refers to it C ol lurid n da 
maculosa Peak, which belongs, however, to Lalage paci/icn (Gm.)’ 
probably an isolated sulispeeies of nigra, 

L, n, schisticeps is not confined to the PhilippinoN Salvadori 
and Shar])e (1, c. s.) both describe it from Borneo under Ixtlage 
ierat (SAlvadioiri with' a?) and state that Boirnmn .'specimens 
agree with Philjpjiine birds. Bangs, too, records a female from- 
Borneo, grey above as in the Philippine form and a little larger 
than birds from Java, iSingaporc and the Peninsiihu, His measure- 
ments for ten Philippine birds’ wings are 9(2-95 m’m. : for nine 
examples of n. nigra, mostly Javanese, 82-88 nipj. 

In 1924 and the following year Raffles Museum did some 
collecting in Noirtli Borneo, and in June in Labuan Island and 
JHily on the mainland near Jesselton obtained a series of Pied 
Ou^oo-S-hxike which are inseparable from the Philippine birdr 

1826] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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C. Bod^n Kloas 


which is easily distinguished from n, nigra by the grey, instead of 
htTown, crown and back of the female. The species is resident as 
inj the Labuan series is one that can only just have left the nest. 

^ Examples from the vioinSty of Kuching, Sarawak, are also 
i. n. schisticepfi, 

I have a single specimen from Sampit on the south coast of 
Borneo, a male with a wing of 9»1.5 mm. It is impossible to say 
to what race it belongs but in view of Walden’s statement (T. Z. S. 
J87^, part 2, p. 69) that the Lalage of S. E. Borneo has a longer 
wing (96 mm.) and broader bill than the Javan form, it is 
probably schisticeps or meurii that occurs there. 

I give some details about the birds before me: — 

L. n. nigra. 

Perak, Malay Peninsula, to Singapore. 

20 ^ wings 84-00 mm. 

8 9 9, „ 82-88 mm. 

Sumatra. 

5 ^ 3 , wings 85-87 mm. 

5 9 9, „ 86-89 mm. 

Java, West and Middle. 

10 ^ , wings 88-91 mm. 

3 9 9 , „ 88-92 mm. 

The juvenile bird is like the adult female but transversely 
banded by buff edges to the feathers above and longitudinally 
striped with black below. Bars on the upper parte disappear 
except on the rump and the streaks of the lower side gradually 
change into bars. This is the ad^lt female plumage through which 
the male passes, gradually developing black upper parte with a grey 
rump and lasing the bands and buffy wash below where it becomes 
greyish white. 

L. n. schisticeps. 

Borneo. 

2 ^ ^ , wings 91. 5-94 mm. 

7 9 9 , , ‘ 87-95 mm. 

In this race the juvenile bird, is brownish grey above (less 
brown than n. nigra) becoming grey in the female. I have no 
specimens showing how the male plumage develops. 

L. n. sueiirif. 

Java and Celebes. 

h ^ $ wings 93-98 mm. 

4 9 9 „ ■ 90-96 mm. 
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Two Jfeglected Bird Names 

Young t)irds have the bars of the upper surface and the edges 
of the wings a deeper buff than in the raoes a))ove and they are 
perhaps more eitrongly striped below. The barring on the under- 
side of the adult female is much les's extensive and old birds are 
pa^bably largely immaculate on breast and abdomen. (Males appear 
to develop Sxrough Ithie female plumagej as eixamples (not <iuite 
fully adult) liave the wings partially edged with buff. Old males 
have pure white breasts. 

I would again draw attention to the point that the common 
statement of the older naturalists Habitat in India Oriental! or 
India” was one of no precise significance. It did not necessarily 
mean either India proper of the English, or India” of the Dutch,, 
hut was generally a comprehensive term covering the area east 
of the Arabian Sea as far perhaps as Xew Guinea. This should be 
kept in mind when a type locality is ])eing selected. 

In the same way ‘^Malacca’’ of earlier English writers did, 
not necessarily indicate the British .Settlement of that name but 
was generally used, as l)y Continental authors to-da)^, for the south- 
ern half of the Malay Peninsula (vide Ibis, 1018, p. 95), 


Two Neglected Bird Names : 

Eucichla guajana (P.L.S. Mull.) and Chloropsis 
cochinchinensis (Gm.). 

By ('. Boden Kl<>.“s. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum No. 17.) 

Ill the List of their Birds collected in dava (Treubia, Y, 
p. 3?9) Robinson and Kloss pointed out that two races of Eucichla 
cyanura (Bodd.) occur in the island and since the eastern form 
has the liroad blue gorget shown by the “ Merle de la Guiane ” 
(D’Aubenton, PI. Enl. no. 355) on which Boddaeri’s name 'is 
based, East Java would be the type locality^ leaving West Java 
(type locality restricted to Bantam Province) for My loth era aifiui^ 
Horsfield (Trans. Linn, Soc., XIII, 1921, p. 154) which, as he 
says, differs in the band on the breast. 

The facts are as stated, the eastern bird having a narrower 
breast-band; but as to nomenclature 1 find that Oassin pointed 
out in 1864 (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadclplda, p. 251) that 
Turdus cyaneus Bodd. (Tab!., 1783, p. 21) is antedated by Turdm 
ymjanus P. L. S. Miill (Syst. Nat. Suppl., 1776, p. 145, ex 
D^Aubenton). 

The specific name of this Pitta is therefore Eucichla guajam 
(P. L. S, Miill.) and the subspecies are 

E, guajana guajana (P. L. S. MiilL) East Javaj Bali. 

1. Now further restricted to the district of Baixjoewangi. 

1926] Royal A$iatic Society, 
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E, guajana affinis (Horsf.) West Java. 

E. guajana irenar (Temiw., PL CoL, no figure, text op- 
posite PL 591: -Sumatra) Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula north to the Isthmus of Kra. 

E, guajana sckwaneri (Bp. Consp. Av., 1, 185(>, p. 256: 
Borneo). Borneo. 

Chloropsis cochinchmensis (Gm., Syst. Xat., 1, 1788, }). 
825: ex DLVubenton, PL EuL, no. 643, fig. 3, Le Verdin de la 
Coehinchine: Month., Hist. Nat. Ois., Ill, p. 409) is another name 
that has given way to a more recent and now better known one, 
viz,, Cliloropsis chlorocephala (Walden). 

The first name has been referred to several birds, but since 
Sharpe in the Oatalogue (VI, p. 27) placed Ttirdus cochinchincwis 
Gm., in the synonymy of C, nigricollu (Vieill.) from Java he has 
been generally followed. 

An examination, however, of the original figure and description 
leaves no doubt that QmeliiPs name aj>plies to tlie northern bird 
later described by Walden. The figure is not conclusive in that 
it may be taken to have the 3 ’ellow breast of nigricollis, but it shows 
the yellow forehead of the northern bird which is absent in the 
Javanese form. Eeferenc'e to the text settles the matter. 

Monthelliard says that the bhick of the throat “ is surrounded 
by a kind of yellow gorget which diminishes on the breast^’ [in 
nigricollis this gorget expands there, instead of dwindling). 
Further he says This little thrush comes certainly from 
f'Ocliinchina. ...” 

The specific name of this Leaf-bird is therefore Chloropm 
corhinchineusis ((ini.) and the sub-species are: — 

C. cochinchinensis cochinchinen^is (Gm., Cochinchina) • 
Brahmaputra River to Annam and south to Lat. 
6® 30' in the Malay Peninsula. 

C. cochinchinenffis icterocephah (I^ss., Rev. Zool. 1840, p. 7 64. 
Sumatra). Malay Peninsula south of 6^" 30' and 
Sumatra. 

(\ each in chin emu nigr^colHa (VWiJl., Nouv. Diet., XXVII, 
p. 432. Java). Java. 

0. cochin chinensis viridinucha (Shari)e, Ibis, i8’}'7, p. 15, 
Borneo). Borneo. v , ; 

It is true that Temminck, who examined the typiejj says (PL. 
EnL, V, under Phyllornis cocMnchinensu) that it docs not differ 
from specimens received in large numbers from Java and Sumatra, 
But no (bird of this kind is common to both islands and if he is 
wrong about one locality he may well l>e wrong about both, 
especially m he ascribes it to Borneo and the continent also. 

2* This k Pitta boachi of Mttn. and Sehleg., and authofs. 
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His localities for the genus are unreliable; aurifrons is 
specifically stated to come from Palembang in Sumatra, whereas 
it is a continental bird. 

Whatever views are held as to its application cochlnchinemis 
cannot be ignored longer as a valid specific name for the four races 
above-named. 

Another name that must be revived is Chloropsis flavocincta 
Shar})e, which has ])lace priority over C. Icinabaluense of the same 
author based on the female (Ibis 1887, p. 445). This bird, though 
it has a bhick-throated female, may prove to be only a mountain 
development of viridinuclm (e.g. also a subspecies of cochin- 
chinensui) when its range is better known. 


An abnormal) or unnamed, Sea-snake 

By X. Smedley and C. Boden Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 18 .) 

In January last a fine sea snake of the genus Laticavda 
{PJafnrus auct.) was speared off the coast of Singapore by Mr. W. 
Birtwistle, wlio gave it to the Baffles Museum. 

Only two sj)(‘cics of Laticavda are known to occur in Malaysian 
seas and, huking the azygous shield on the snout whicli is the most 
distinguishing character of L. coluhrina, the specimen was at first 
glance thoiiglit to he L, laiimndain. Further inspection, however, 
showed that it ]KXssessod 28 rows of costal scales instead of the 
19 rows of the latter and it was found to agree completely with 
Ij. roluhrinn ex(*ept in tlie absence of the tliird ])rae-frontar. I'hc 
eight examples of Ijaiicaada already in the Museum were examin- 
ed; six were normal cohihrina, two rcsem])led the present specimen 
in being without an ajsygous shield. i>. lalicaudala is not repre- 
sented. 

In liLs IlerjK'tology of Japan (Bull. 58, 17. S, IS'at. Mus., 1907, 
p. 408) Dr. L. Stejueger writes under L, colubrina ‘‘A specimen 

from Queensland in the Zoological Museum at Christiana is 

remarkable for lacking the azygous shield between the prefrontals, 
thus resembling L, laUemdafa in thr's res]>ect, though otherwise 
a normal L. colvbrinu, as shown by its 23 rows of scales and 
yellow supra labials.'^ 

Dr. Franss Werner (Miitt. Zool, Samml, .Miis. Natnrk. Ber- 
lin, 1, Ft, 4, lOOO, p. F)i) meniioii® a. similar specimen in the 
collection of the Tieiina university, but he regards it m a hybrid 
between L. hficaudata and L, colubrina, a view 1 caimot accept, 
at least for the apedmen in the Ohristiana Museum, which is in 
every respect a typical Z. cohbrina, but lacking the unpaired 
prefrontal.^^ 
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We cannot accept the enggestion that specimens like that 
under discussion are hybrids between two species: colubrina is 
fairly common in local seas while laticaudafa is rare: it has not 

S t been met with in the waters about the Malay Peninsula though 
own from the shores of Sumatra. These specimens are either 
aberrations of L, colubrina, as Stejneger considers, or less pro*bably 
an unnamed species. An alternative is to regard colubrina as 
inseparable from laticaudafa, as did Linnaeus. 

But of our abnormal specimens one is juvenile, the others are 
4 ft. '8i inches and 4 ft. 2^ inches long. Wall (Snakes of Ceylon, 
1921) gives the maximum lengths of colubrina and laticaudafa as 
6 ft. and 3 ft, 7 inches respectively* L, colubrina seems to be 
separable by size as well ais lepidosis. 

Barbour (Mem. Mus. Comp. Zool. Camb. TJ. >S. A. XLIV, 
1912, I, p. 131) treats the two as isubspecies of laticaudaia but 
the habitat of the two is the same and subspecies being geographical 
races cannot, in our opinion, exist side by side. 

He has two specimens with 23 rows of scales and lacking 
the azygous shield, from the Indian Ocean and New Caledonia, 
though the latter has the frontal 'prolonged as though a third 
praef rental were present. He notes that Peters and Doria regard 
the examples with an azygous shield as varieties of the others. 


On the Development of the Dog-fish Chiloscyllium 
indicum (Gmel.) 

Btj N. Smedley, M.A, 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 19.) 

Through the kindness of Mr. 11. P. Molony, of the Eastern 
Extension Telegraph Co., a number of Elasmobranch eggs were 
obtained from the Straits of Malacca. The data given v'ore : — 

Lat. 3^^ t)' 10" 

Long. 100^ 34' 05" 

Sounding 35 fathoms, mud. 

Bottom temp* 82® 

On examination, seven of the eight eggs were found to contain 
embryos at various stages of development, the five most mature 
forms bearing all iJhe external characters necessary for identifi- 
cation as ChUoscyllium indicum (Gmel.), a strd][>ed dog-fish, the 
adult of which reaches a length of nearly 3 ft. 

The egg-case resembles that of Scyllium canicula, the common 
dog-fish of Briti-sh waters, but differs from it chiefly in the curious 
mode of attachment. In place of the four tendrils by which the 
latter adheres to sea-weed or other fixed O'bjeets, there is a byssuis- 
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Development of a Dog-fish. 

like band growing from a lateral margin of the ease. It consists 
of a mass of fine threads, united by mucilage- Each case measures 
from to 3" in length by 1^" greatest depth. The posterior 
end (judged from the general position of the emibryo) is more 
pointed or compreased, the anterior truncate. 

Boulenger (Camb. N'at. Hist. Vol. VII. Fishes) writes, '^In 
the ovi])arous species (of Elasmobranchi) ^Hhe eggs are extrud- 
ed either singly or in pairs.^^ It is therefore of interest to note 
iliat three of the eggs here referred to are firmly joined by the 
b.>Tssu8-like attachment, the strands being continuous, and not 
merely intertwined. Each ];)and of strands is 2" — 3" long from 
the egg to the junction with the others- This would appear to 
indicate that these three eggs were laid at the same time. One 
case is empty, a second contains a young male with yolk-sac of 
about 10 niiii. in diameter, the remaining one a female almost 
ready for hatching out, the yolk-sac empty and all but 1 mm. 
reabsorbed into the l>ocly. 

In remo\ing the other five egg-cases from the cable, the 
attachments luid all been cut. More evidence is therefore required 
before it can be seen wdiether or not the eggs are extruded in 
series of tliree. Sniidara Kaj (Rec. Ind. Mus. Vol. X, 1914, p. 
318) mentions the laying of egg-capsules in pairs, and singly. 
Southwell and I’rashad (Riec. Ind. Mus. Vol. XVI, 1919, p. 222) 
foiuid a singie egg ready for laying in each oviduct of a gravid 
feiualo, togetlier with a number of developing eggs. The above case 
would tlioj^d’ore appear to be e.xoeptional. The autliiors of both 
papers refer to ihi\ lish as Vhiloifcyllium griscum, Miill and Henle, 
vliicli with C, plagiomm w^as regarded by Day as a synonym of C. 
indie urn (GrneL) Tate Regan and Garman recognise the three as 
separate species but the characters dividing them are very variable* 
For tlie piiri^oses of this note, therefore, only one species is recog- 
nised. The following stages were represented; — 

1. Egg-'^ase filled with yolk. When opened the embryo, 
measuring 20 mm., adhered to the case, 

2- The embryo, in length about 50 mm., is lying along the 
up})cr margin of the case. Below it is the yolk-sac, in form a 
slightly flattened sphere, with greatest diameter 23 mm. A fine 
blood-vessel runs over the surface of the sac, which has absorbed 
the whole of the yolk. 

3 and 4. Embryo with form and markings similar to adult. 
Length 90 mm- Diameter of sac 20 mm, 

5. Length approximately 95 mm. The yolk-sac is empty 
but the duct has not yet been absorbed. This duct in all specimens 
is distinct, measuring from 10 to 12 mm. 

The young male referred to earlier is at a somewhat more 
advanced stage of development tlian 3 and 4, the female represent- 
ing the final stage before hatching. 
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In specimen No* 5 tfce head is pointing to what has been 
designated the rear of the case. This appears to be exceptional. 

The presence of colonies of hydroid organisms on the oases 
points to a lengthy period of incubation. 


On a Stage in the Development of the 
Tiger-shark Stegostoma tigrinum (GmeL) 

By N. Smedley, MA. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No, 20.) 

A single egg of the Tiger Shark, 8t eg os I am a iigrinum, 
(Gmel.), was obtained by Mr* 11. P. Molony from the Java Sea, 
lat. 4° 49' 20" S., long, 110® 6' 15" E., depth 32 fathoms, mnd, 
bottom temp. 82®, surface temp*, 84®. 

The general form is similar to that of the egg-case of Cliilo- 
scyllium indicxim, (Gnieh), the corners at one end being drawn 
in more or less to a point, the other end truncate. Neither “byssus^^ 
nor tendrils were present on this egg-case, and two specimens 
obtained from the Singapore Fish market in 1916 were similar 
iri every way. The egg is comparatively large, measuring 1T5 mm* 
in length, by 95 mm. An interesting feature was that the yolk 
was in process of absorption by the yolk-sac from the egg-case, 
but the embryo had already developed the form and markings of 
the adult. In the case of Chiloscyllmm indicum, on the other 
hand, the whole of the yolk had passed into the yolk-sac at a very 
early stage in the development of the embryo. 

The young Stegostoma is 155 mm* in length, and bears the 
external characters of the adult, wihieh grows to a length of 10 — 15 
ft. The reaniiaiit of the yolk duct or umbilical cord is visible on 
another specimen of 2‘7'5 mm. length. 

Tlie members of the family Scylliidae inhabiting Malaysian 
waters provide examplee of three distinct types of egg-case. 

That of the genus Scyllium has the four comers produced to 
form long tendrils, and it is not until these have become firmly 
entwined around some fixed object that the egg is drawn from the 
oviduct of the female. 

Chiloscyllium indicum has a hand of fine mucilaginous hairs 
which may form a means of ancho'rage after the laying of the egg* 

In the case of Stegostoma no method of attachment is provid- 
ed, and the egg apparently drifts until the hatching out of the 
young shark, ^ 
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Peripatus in the Malay Peninsula 

By C. Boden Kloss. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 21.) 

The KalBes Museum possesses two exami)les of Peripatus from 
the Malay Peninsula- Tliey have recently been determined by 
Professor W. J, Dakin as: — 

1, Eoperipaius horsti Evans. (Type locality: Kuala Axing, 
Kelantan) 

One specimen, which Dr. Dakin says is exceptionally large, 
from 16 miles w^est of Johore Bahru- Length in alcohol 62.5 mm. 
An interesting fact about it is that I found it at sea level crawl- 
ing on an 6pen road in bright midday sunshine, whereas Eoperi- 
paius is locally an inhabitant of shady forest where it lives in 
rotten wood. 

2. Eoperipaius weldoni Evans (Type locality: Bukit Besar, 
Patani, 3000 ft.) 

One si)e(anien. Obtained by Dr. R- Hanitsch on Kedah Peak, 
3500 ft., in (lead wood. 

Under this name Dr. Dakin places the specimen found by 
Mr- A. C. Butler at 4000 ft. on the Larut Hills, Perak, which is 
the type of E, hxiileri Evans. As Austin Clark omit® btdieri from 
the list of 8i)ecios in his ‘^listribution of the Onvehophora 
(Smithsonian Misc. Coll, 65, No. 1, 1015, pp. 22-3) it would 
appear that neither recognises it. 

The two specimens in the Raffles Museum, therefore, represent 
tlie two species so far known from the Malay Peninsula, of which 
E. horsti seems to be of lowland and E, weldoni of montane habitat. 

Elsewhere in Malaysia E, sumairanus (Sedgwick) oc^curs in 
Sumatra while examples, at present undetermined, have recently 
been obtained in Sarawak, 


Spolia Mentawiensia 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 22.) 

The first of the reports to be published <m the Baffles Museum 
Expedition to the Mentawi Islands is that on the Botany by Mr. 
n. N. Hidley, CjM.G-, M.A., P.R.S: (Bulletin of Miscellaneous 
Infonniaifcion, Royal Botanic Gardens, No. 2, ia26, pp. 5‘6- 
&4.) 

Mr, C. Boden Klose, Director of tire Baffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, contributes a preface from Mdiich the following is taken: — 
“The Mentawi Gioup, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
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felands of Siberut, Sipora, North and South Pagi, and a number 
of smaller islands. Siberut, the northernmost, is larger than the 
total area of the otlier three large islands, which are fairly equal 
in size* 

" The islands are covered with heavy forest and their botany 
was unknown before the present expedition, A few plants, how- 
ever, had been collected on Sipora by Herr Alfred Maass in the 
nineties (‘^Bei liebenswurdigen wildexi,” Berlin, 190i2), and a few 
had been sent home from the Pagi Islands by Dr. W. L. Abbott 
and myself in 1902, 

I visited tlie islands in September and October, 1924, with 
Mr- N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Baffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and a party of native collectors. Dr. H. H. Karny, Entomo- 
logical Assistant of the Buitenzorg Museum, Java, also accom- 
panied me, with native assistants, one of whom collected plants for 
the Herbarium at Buitenzorg. The material here discussed was 
obtained with the assistance of a native collector attaclied, on my 
invitation, by Mr. I. H. Burkill, then Director, Botanic Gardens, 
Straits Settlements. 

^^The Mentawi Islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds : 

. they are largely swamp out of which rise hills nowhere exceeding 
1,5<(K) feet in height, and generally difficult to get to, as they are 
surrounded by soft ground. The Sago palm is common. The 
villages of the interesting Indonesian inhabitants are all situated 
on river-banks a few miles up-stream, and there are scarcely any 
paths except those made at the direction of the Dutch military 
posts for patrol purposes: these are often untraversable owing to 
floods, for there is much rain throughout the year. 

" The collection was obtained near the Goveniment stations at 
Siberut in the island of that name and Sioban in Sipora : it came 
from the sea-shore, low ground and swamps, cultivated areas, and 
from such hills up to 500 or 600 feet as we were able to attain* 
Owing to wet weaker the plants had to be dried over fires. 

Tlie Mentawi Islands lie parallel to, and 60-80 miles dilstant 
from, the west coast of Sumatra. Siberut is about 70 miles long 
and about 30 miles broad and its northernmost extremity is on Lat, 
1® South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by sea- 
bottom of less than 100 fathoms in depth, and recent bathygraphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to 
the north, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings, but I am inclined 
to doubt that this ridge is unibroken as indicated: some faunal 
groups ex*hibit remarkable peculiarities. Otherwise the islands 
are surrounded by depths ^ 100-500 fathoms of sea: further, 
everywhere directly between the group and Sumatra stretches the 
long Mentawi Sea^ or Basin, with depths of 600-1000 fathoms* 
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" In view of the fact that nearly all the other land masses of 
Malaysia (the Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Palawan, 
etc.) stand on a shallow bank of less than 4^0 fathoms we should 
expect to find a greater difference betwen the Mentawi Islands and 
the rest of the sub-region than between any other two parts of it ; 
but this collection indicates that, botanically, such is not the case. 
Possibly this is due to the lowness of the islands and their compara- 
tively small size.” 

One new genus and fifty-six new species are described by 
Mr. Ridley: — 

Grcnus : — PohjcyclisJca, 

Species and varieties : — Popoma rvfescens, Saurmja singalen- 
sis var. Jongifolia, S. siporensis, Vatica lutea, Sternonurus paucA- 
florus, THrastigma encephalosperma, Cissvs flaviflorus, Medinella 
venusia var. grandiflora, Mycefia minor, Hedyoiis resuspinaia. Poly- 
cychsha cylindrical Zvccarinia cordata, Ixora cnspidaia, Psychotria 
suniairensis, Ardisia lafipes, A, omalscarpa, Madhuca lanuginosa, 
Maba carpinifolia, Chilocarpu^ auriantiacus, Uoya variifoUa, 
Didissandra minor, Cyrfandra chiriioides, C\ insuhris, Didymo- 
carjnis lahkdus, Siaurogyne cifrina, Premna surnatrana, Aristolo- 
chia klossi, Endiandra crassifolia, Litsea iemipes, Trigonosiemon 
sanguineus, Geloniuni rubrum, Gonocephalus ohlanceolatus. Ficus 
chamaccarpa, F, microsyce, Elatostemma longirostre, Pellonia 
Inngipefiolafa, P. I, var, hiria, Microstylis trinenAa, Liparis 
Iclossi, X. dissiiiflora , Bidbophyllum Hossi, Trichoiosia calvescens, 
DendrocoJla cerina, /X punctata, Vrydagzynea hractesceiH, Hedy- 
cinnm cornnUm var. minor, Gasirochilus roseopunctdtus, Elciia 
rlopsis puherula, Ilornstediia parviflora, Phaeomeria, minor, 
Plagiostachys sumatrensis, Alpinia qiiadriloba, Daernonorops dra- 
C'unculus, Pandamis spinosissimus, Freycenetia Iclossi, Ilomdlome- 
rni mulbinert'a, iSdndapsils longipeUolaia, PoUinxa sumatrenm, 
G n e tu m oxycarp^im • 

In his introductory remarks .Mr. Ridley notes that of the 
365 specues obtained lli) are known elsewhere only from Sumatra 
and have not yet bt^n discovered in the Malay Peninsula, but 
Wiat the plants fncm the coasts of the Mentawi group have a greater 
affinity with those of the peninsular lowlands owing to the wide 
distribution of many seashore plants. Clearly shown in this col- 
lection are certain ]>eculiar characteristics of the Sumatran fiora, 
As in Sumatra species of Eaurauja and Cyrtandra are comparatively 
abundant: while of Didissandra and Didymocarpus only one species 
was obtained in each. 

"The most important new species in this collection are a 
second 8})ecies of the hitherto monotypic genus Zuccarinia, )>re- 
viously known only from Java, the‘ yellow-flowered Siaurogyne 
citnna^ all tlie other species having white or brown flowers, and the 
curious new genus Polycyclisha belonging to the small Malayan 
group of Coptophyllum and Pomazota, The occurirence of Xantho- 
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phyttm villarii previdiiflly known only from (the Philippines ia 
a remarkable extension of distribution ” 

Mr. Eidley digresses to note that Falaearctio species are com- 
paratively Me in the Malay Peninsula compared with those of 
Sumatra and Java. One may point out that this is probably due 
to the fact that the highest Malayan peak (7186 ft.) is less than 
two-thirds the altitude of the island mountains. The Mentawi 
group, with hills of not more than 1500 ft. cannot attain even 
to a euibmontane flora. Perhaps because of this the only deep-water 
province of the Malaysian subregion, viz., certain of the west 
Sumatran chain of islands, even when thoroughly explored will 
exhibit few marked peculiarities to distinguish it Wanically. 

It k unfortunate that new spates from the Mentawi Islands, 
which are not known from Sumatra and which possibly will never 
be found there, should he named sumaire7isis or sumatranu: an 
entirely inaccurate idea oi the type localities and distribution is 
conveyed. 

“ Spolia Mentawiensia is the general title under which in 
various journals all the reports, in the main zoological, on the 1924 
visit to the islands will be issued. €. B. K. 


Miscellaneous 

Adatrechtbundels. 

We have recently received a copy of the twenty-fourth issue 
of the Adat law bundles. The volume treats of village organisa- 
tion in the Moluccas, the native landsystem, native marriage and 
succession law, the administration of native justice in the Moluc • 
cas, awards in cases relating to native law and many other data 
on Moluccas law; all of them taken from civil service officers’ 
reports, from judicial awards, from soattered publications, from 
reports by educated natives, etc., nearly all of them in l)utch; 
a few in Malay, 

Tlie series of monographs, of which this is one, is produced 
by the Adat Law Foundation, a Bopird established in 1909 by the 
Eoyal Institute for Language, A^culture and Ethnology of the 
Dutch East Indies (Konanklyk Instituut voor dfe Taal-, Land-en 
Yolken Kunde van Netherlandsch-lndie) Dr. C. S-nouck Hurg- 
ronje is the President and Mr. C. van Vollenbofen the Si^retary. 

Of tlic bundles of laws and dustojms already published 
(Martiiius ^fijhoff, s’Graveuhage, 1s the printer) three deal with 
Sumatra, one with Borneo, five with Java, two with Bali and 
Loom)bo!k, three with Celeb^ and three with the Moluccas and 
Philippines. There are seven miscellaneous bundles. The prices 
of the volumes range from two to six guilders. 

This Series may not appeal to the ordinary British n-asler 
on account of the language in which it is published: but to the 
aerious student of the native laws mi customs of the Malay 
Archipelago^^ ‘land Peninsiula it ie indispensable. Cl B, K. 
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Carboniferous Plants from the Malay States 

By W. N. Edwards. 

(Plate I.) 

{Published by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 

In 1924 Mr. J. B. Scrivenor discovered a few plant remains, 
in an exposure of shale with thin ash beds, at a locality about 
one third of a mile upstream from the mouth of the Sungei 
Chiku, a tributary of the Galas, in Kelantan. The rocks belong 
to the Raub Series of the Malay States, whose age is from 
Carboniferous to Permian. 

The hard bluish shales contain a quantity of quite unrecog- 
nizable plant debris, and a few fern-like frond impressions (pro- 
bably Pteridesperms) which are not very well preserved. Mr. 
Scrivenor kindly presented these specimens to the British Museum 
(Natural History), and they are briefly described here. They 
are the only fossils so far found in the Raub Series of Kelantan 
(See Savage, Journ. Malavan Branch Roy. As. Soc., Vol. Ill, pt, 
1, 1925, p, 66.) 


Pecopteris cf. cyathea (Schl.) 

The finest specimen is shown at Plate 1, fig. 1. It is a portion 
of a broad rachis of a Pecopterid frond, bearing pinnae with 
closely set pinnules. In habit it resembles species of the 
P. arborescens group, but the pinnules are larger than in P. arbore- 
scens itself. The venation can scarcely be seen in this specimen, 
but another fragment shows distinct traces of once-forked lateral 
veins. This character, as well as the size of the pinnules, suggests 
that the species might be referred to P. cyathea (Schl.), but the 
material is not sufficiently well preserved for accurate determi- 
nation, and the genus Pecopteris is notoriously difficult. It may 
be noted that some authors have united P. cyathea with P, 
arborescens. Comparison is also possible, as regards habit and 
venation, with the recently described P. verbeeki, Gothan and 
Jongmans, from Sumatra (see below), which however has fructifi- 
cations of the Scolecopteris-type; in the present material there 
is no trace of a fructification. 

Some impressions of a smooth rachis may belong to the same 
species. 

Plate 1, fig. 2 shows two small fragments of what appear to 
be Cordaites leaves, or possibly a single leaf split as in some 
specimens of Cordaites hislopi. Another indistinct fragment 
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Cordaites sp. 

resembles the base of a small leaf of Cordaites. It is impossible, 
however, to draw any definite conclusions from such scanty 
material. 

Discussion. 

The interest of these rather obscure and fragmentary speci- 
mens has been considerably enhanced b>' the discovery of Upper 
Carboniferous plants in Sumatra, recently described by Drs. 
W. J. Jongmans and W. Gothan {'* Beitrage zur Kenntnis der 
Flora des Oberkarbons von Sumatra,'' Med. No. 2, Geol. Bureau 
■voor het Nederlandsche Mijngebied, 1Q25). 

I'he authors describe about a dozen species of plants, all of 
the arcto-carboniferous type, indistinguishable from, an Upper 
Coal Measure flora of Europe, and containing no elements of the 
Glossopieris flora. The majority of the plants are referred to 
well-known European species, and the flora is particularly rich 
in rnembers of the genus Pecopteris (including, be it noted, three 
species of the P. arborescens group.) 7'he age is regarded as 
Stephanian. 

1 he authors discuss fully the significance of this unexpected 
occijrrence, and its bearing on such questions as the relationships 
in time and space of the Gondwana flora with the European, and 
with the Chinese Gigai'itopteris^Hoxdi. They suggest that the 
Sumatra flora may be a southerly extension of a south-Asiatic 
Stephanian flora not \'et discovered elsewhere, or an indication 
of the “ European character of the pre-Gondwana flora of this 
region, and they emphasize the importance of searching for further 
plant-bearing localities of late Palaeozoic age in neighbouring 
regions, Mr. J. B. Scrivenor’s discovery of Pecopteris in Kelantan 
suggests the presence of a similar Stephanian flora in the Malay 
Peninsula, and it is very much to be hoped that a further investi- 
gation of these rocks may be made, in order to indicate more 
definitely the relationships of the contained flora. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Fig. 1. Pecopteris d. cyathea {SchX.). Natural size. Stephanian, 
Sungei Chiku, Kelantan. Brit. Mus. Nat. Hist., Geol. 
Dept., No. V. 17100. 

Fig. 2. Cordaites sp. Natural size. Same locality, B. M.N. H., 
Geol. Dept., No. V. 17101. 
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The Palaeontology of British Malaya 

By ]. B. SCRIVENOR. 

Palaeontology, the study of the fossil remains of organisms 
in rocks, is not a subject that appeals to many people, and in a 
country where mining is the chief concern of geologists, no doubt 
appears to be of little or no importance. It is mainly, however, 
by means of fossils that the age of rocks is determined, which 
allows that the succession of rock formations in an area under 
examination may be shewn by them, though one formation may 
not be seen directly above or below another; therefore, when 
attempting to unravel geological structure, fossils may be very 
useful, and the}* are also of general interest to zoologists. 

The amount of information about palaeontology in British 
Malaya is now considerable, but the publications dealing with 
the collections of fossils are scattered and difficult of access. 1 
propose therefore in this paper to summarize these papers and 
some unpublished matter, and to add a few' notes of my cw'n. 

The first collection of fossils in British Malat’a was made by 
Mr. il. F. Bellamy from sandstone near Kuala Lipis, Pahang. 
1 hey were described in lOOO by Mr. R. B. Wnvton, I. S. 0. (“On 
Marine Triassic Lamellibranchs discovered in the Malay Penin- 
sula. Proc. Malacological Society. \’ol. IV, Part 3, October 1900, 
pp. 1 30 — 1 35.) The specimens w'ere as follows: — 

Cblarnys valomensis, 

Pleurophorus elongatus/ 

Pteria pahangensis (new species.) 

Myiilus cf, mirnUus. 

Gervillia infiata. 

Pteroperna vialayensh (n. sp.) 

Myophoria malayensh (n, sp.) 

Myophoria ornata. 

Myophoria ino-equicostata, 

" Myophoria (sp. ?) 

Actinodesma bellamyi (n. sp.) 

Mr. Newton named this rock the “ Myophorian Sandstone'^ 
and pointed out that Chlamys valoniensh is characteristic of the 
Rhaetic, or uppermost division of the Trias, while Myophoria 
belongs exclusively to the Trias. In I904 i collected more 
specimens from this* locality, but nothing new excepting fish 
remains, which Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F. R. S., recognized 
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as belonging to Semionotus, a genus characteristic of the Trias. 
This collection then established the presence of a Rhaetic fauna 
in the Malay Peninsula. Later 1 found similar fossils in sand- 
stone between the 16th and 17lh miles on the Benla-Kuantan 
Road, and in 1915 Mr. E. S. Willbourn found similar fossils 
again in the same sandstone at the mile on the Pahang 
Railway (i.e. 7034 mile north of Gemas station.) 

These three localities are all about on the same line of strike 
and if this line is continued through Johore, it passes close to the 
west of Singapore Island, where two collections of fossils have 
been made. 

I'he first of these collections was made by Dr. R. Hanilsch 
and myself at Mount Guthrie, a hill near Mount Wallich which 
has now been entirely cut away and was then in process of demoli- 
tion. The fossils were described by Mr. R. B. Newton in 1906 
(Fossils from Singapore. Geological Magazine, November 1906, 
pp. 487 — 496.) They comprised marine mollusca and plant- 
remains; the rock was described as a light drab-coloured compact 
clay.*' The following is a list of the specimens: — 

Mollusca. 

Cucullaea scrivenor i (n. sp.) 

Area sp. 

Gcrvillia hanitschi (n. sp.) 

Volsella cf. compressa, 

? Nuciilana sp. 

f Nuculoid shell. 

? Lucina sp. 

Astarte scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Astarte guthriensis {n. sp.) 

Astarte gufhriensis (new variety.) 

Goniomya scrivenori (n. sp.) 

Goniomya singaporensis (n. sp.)’ 

? Thracia sp. 

Plant-remains, 

Podo^amites lanceolatus. 

Carpolithes sp., an isolated seed. 

Considerable importance was placed on the occurence of 
Podo^amites, which occurs in the Upper Gondwana deposits of 
India. Mr. Newton said (op, cit. p. 488): — 

*The Singapore Clays, therefore, with their estuarine contents, 
may be of Middle Jurassic age and about the horizon of the 
Inferior Oolite of England or the so-called Bajocian of Continental 
geologists. They possibly represent an extension or outlier of the 
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Upper Gondwana rocks of India, as well as forming part of the 
other fossiliferous areas of Eastern Asia, including Korea, Japan, 
and Siberia, which have yielded a similar vegetation.'" 

In addition to the plant-remains at xMount Guthrie, where 
also I found a six-inch seam of brown coal, I found obscure 
vegetable remains in shale close by at I'anjong Malang, and a 
piece ot fossil wood at Mount Wallich. In this connection I may 
also mention here that in a railway cutting near Padang Tungku, 
north of Kuala Lipis, Pahang, I found obscure vegetable remains, 
probably from the same horizon. 

Mr. Newton wrote doubtfully about the age of this collection 
from Mount Guthrie and a later collection found in sandstone 
in Morse Road, which judging from the dips of the rocks in this 
part of Singapore Island, must be above the Mount Guthrie 
deposit, shows that the age ascribed was too young. 

This later collection was from “ soft, pinkish, fine-grained, 
argillaceous sandstone.” forming a cutting on Morse Road, Mount 
Faber, at about 100 yards from the highest point of the road. The 
collection v\as described by Mr. R. B. Newton (On Marine Triassic 
shells from Singapore, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Vol. XII, 1923, pp. 
300 — 321.) The following is a list of specimens: — • 

CF-PHAIOPODA. 

A fragment of an ammonite. 

Gastiropoda. 

Promathildia colon. 

Pflicypoda. 

Lopha cf. ivontis capriVs (an oyster.) 

Chlamvs vaJoniensis ? 

Syncycloncina sp. 

Spend} 'In s d u biosns. 

Prospondylus covitus. 

Gervillia s c rive nor i. 

Palaeocardita cf. crenaia. 

Cucullaea (?) 

Palaeocardita cf. crevata. 

Myophoria ornata. 

Myophoria cf. goldfussi. 

Myophoria bittneri. 

Myophoria. sp. indeterminable A. 

Myophoria „ „ B. 

Sebafhautlia astartiforniis, 
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Opis cf. hoeninghausi. 

Modiolopsis gonoides. 

Brachiopoda. 

A Terebraluloid Shell. 

Spiriferina cf. fragilis. 

Mr. Newton writes in this connection: — “Lithologically the 
same ihroughout, it is certain that the Singapore deposits must 
he of one geological horizon, and forming, as it seems possible, 
a continuation of the Myophorian Sandstone of Pahang developed 
some 200 miles north of Singapore, which has been regarded as 
of Rhaetic age. although, like the Singapore material, containing 
both St. Cassian and Muschelkalk species 

“ For the present then, we may consider the Singapore beds 
as of Upper Trias or Rhaetic age until better-preserved and more 
varied material is available to facilitate a greater accuracy of 
statement as to their true position in the Triassic Series.'' 

To revert to the Kuala Lipis fossils, another collection made 
in 1902 — 1903 by Mr. Ocil Wray from the same locality has 
been described by Dr. J. Weir of Glasgow University (Geol. Mag. 
1925, pp. 347 — 330), who, in the same paper, also discusses the 
fossils found in Morse Road, and Mount Guthrie, Singapore. 
In his analysis of the significance of the specimens Dr. Weir 
expresses the opinion that in view of the predominance of infra- 
Rhaetic species, and the richness of the genus Myophoria in species 
and individuals, these rocks are older than Rhaetic, though 
Triassic. He comments particularly on the absence of the Rhaetic 
zone fossil Pteria contorta. This fossil, he points out, does 
occur in the Napeng Beds of Burma, where a fauna was described 
as Rhaetic by .Miss Healey (Pal. Indica. New Series, Vol. II, 4. 
1908.) On the other hand, in his paper on the Morse Road 
fossils, Mr. New4on quotes Miss Healey as recognizing his 
Pleurophorus elongatus to be her Modiolopsis gonoides and 
saying: — “this confirms Mr. R. B. Newton's opinion that the 
Myophorian Sandstone in w'hich these casts occur is Rhaetic or 
Upper Triassic." Dr. Weir, however, says of this fossil, Modio- 
lopsis gonoides, that it is “ the only species common to the 
Myophorian and Napeng Faunas." 

This difference of opinion is, we may assume not very im- 
portant, and there is also an ambiguity in the terminology which 
1 should endeavour to explain. The Trias in England has three 
divisions, the Rhaetic, the Keuper, and the Bunter, the last being 
the lowest. The Rhaetic, however, was originally considered to 
be the base the yoynger Lias, not Triassic, and is still, I believe, 
so considered by some continental geologists. Therefore the 
term “Upper Trias" may be doubtful: it may refer to the 
Rhaetic or the Keuper. In his “Text Book of Geology" Sir 
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Archibald Geikie gives the following divisions of the British 
Trias: — Rhaetic, Upper Trias or Keuper, and l-ower Trias or 
Bnnter; and the “Upper 'Frias'' of the author’s quoted above 
refers, it appears, to the Keuper. The horizon of the rocks con- 
cerned may be Rhaetic or Keuper. In determining the age of any 
fossiliferous rock far removed from the typical deposits there are 
two difficulties: first, one must have a large number of species to 
form a sound conclusion, and these Malayan collections are 
decidedly small; second, the doubtful logic of correlating as on 
the same horizon such distantly separated faunas at all. In this 
case the evidence certainly points to the rocks being Triassic: it 
is a moot point if thev are Rhaetic or Keuper. I think we may 
continue to refer to them as Rhaetic, bearing in mind that they 
may ultimately be proved to be a little older. 

There is further ex idence of Triassic rocks in the Peninsula. 
In 1003, when examining a deep road-cutting at Putus Semanggol, 
in Larut, I found fossils in shale. These were described by 
Professor T. Rupert Jones as a Oust ocean F.sthrriella radiata 
x'ar. muHihneata, but on the strength of new material from 
Kedah, .Mr. Newton concluded in 192'? that they are really 
molluscan remains comparable to Halolva vnnis^mni, and probably 
of Middle 'Friassic age, older than the .Myophorian Sandstone. 
By “ xMitIdle Triassic ” here, the .Muschelkalk of Purope is meant, 
which is between the Keuper and the Bunter. 

The Kedah material was collected by Mr. 1^ S. Willbourn 
at Kuala Nerang and Kampong Kuala, and comprised two frag- 
ments of ammonites, crinoid stems, Halobia cf. vioussojii, a form 
closely related to the foregoing, and Halobia ma]ayen<,i$. These 
were found in dark shales, which, on the strength of the palaeon- 
tological evidence. Mr. R. B. Newton says may be of Muschelkalk 
or .\liddle 'Frias age (On .Marine Triassic Fossils from the Malay- 
an Provinces of Kedah and Perak. Geol. Mag. 192'>. pp. 76 — 85.) 

In British .Malaya there are four fossiliferous formations 
older than recent deposits. The collections described above come 
from a widespread series of quartzites and shales often altered 
to schists, which has been called the Tembeling Series, and the 
Malayan Gondwana Rocks, ^’ollnger than this series are three 
patches of Tertiary beds w'ilh coal, of which the largest is in 
Selangor (Malayan Collieries Ltd.) In these Selangor Coal 
Measures fossil plants and a few' crushed Helix have been found. 
'Fhe plants were described by Mr. M. N. Ridley, F. R. S., as on 
the whole of a modern type. Among them he recognized: — 
Angiopteris erecta. 

Vaccinum scortechinii? 

Litsea. 

Eugenia, 
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Tetradinea or Lhidera. 

Polyahhia. 

Laurinea. 

Macaranga, 

Pal aeon tologically these Tertiary beds are of little interest. 

Older than the Quartzite and Shale Series are two other fossili- 
ferous formations, the Chert Series, and the calcareous Raub 
Series. 

The Chert Series does not afford satisfactory palaeontological 
evidence of age, but contains fossils that are interesting from 
another point of view. 

The Chert Series is known from extensive beds of shale and 
chert in situ and also from numerous pebbles of chert in the 
younger Triassic quartzite. At the base of the Quartzite and 
Shale Series, chert is interbedded with quartzite in Negri Sembilan. 
At many localities Radiolaria are numerous in the chert, but only 
in one case have they been found to be recognizable generically. 
In 1904 I found a pile of road metal by the Thomson Road 
Reservoir, Singapore, consisting of indurated shale or chert and 
a rock that is probably a very fine-grained acid volcanic tuff. 
From later knowledge of the country 1 expect this metal came 
from one of the small neighbouring islands. At the time no one 
could remember where it came from. Sections under the micros- 
cope revealed Radiolaria and the late Dr. G. J. Hinde, F. R. S., 
wrote the following description: — 

Six microscopic sections of a rock from Singapore containing 
Radiolaria ha\'e been submitted to me by Mr. R. B. Newton, 
F. G. S., who received them from Mr. Scrivenor of the Geological 
Department of the Federated Malay States. The rock from which 
the sections were taken is labelled as ' Indurated Shale'; it was 
met with a.s loose blocks in the vicinity of the Reservoir at Singa- 
pore; at the time of writing Mr. Scrivenor had not found the 
rock in situ, but hoped to do so at an early opportunity. The 
microscopic sections were very skilfully prepared by a native 
(Mohamed Mansur), they have been sent to this country by 
Mr. Scrivenor in order to ascertain if the Radiolaria would throw 
any light upon the geological age and relation of the rock." 

"The Radiolaria are fairly pnmerous in the rock; in some 
narrow bands they are closely aggregated together. Some occur 
only as mere casts which are not infrequently filled with a 
greenish mineral, whilst in others the minute structure of the 
skeleton is preserved. It would require a larger number of thin 
sections to obtain an>lhing like a complete knowledge of the 
various forms of Radiolaria present in the rock, but specimens 
of the following genera have been recognised: — Sph(Bro:(oufn, 
Cenospheera, Xiphospheera, Carposphoera, Dorydictyum, Cenellip- 
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sis, Staurodiclya, Staurodrappa, Spongodiscus, Porodiscus, and 
Lithostrobus. Though the series of forms is varied, I have not 
been able to discover any forms sufficiently distinctive to furnish 
a clue to the age of the rock, nor does there appear to be any 
•close relationship to the Radiolaria discovered in the rocks of 
Borneo. 

Beyond Radiolaria no other fossils are preserved in these 
sections.'* 

In Singapore again pebbles of chert have been collected 
from coarse qiiart/ite on Blakang Mati and found to contain 
organisms resembling Polyioa. 

In the Tekai River, a tributary of the Tcmbeling, Pahang, 
two pebbles of chert were found in coarse quartzite that proved 
to be of exceptional interest, in that they contain well preserved 
plant remains. 7'hcse were submitted to Professor A. C. Seward, 
F. R. S , of Cambridge University, who sent me the following note 
on them (this note was published in mv Annual Report for 
102 !):— 

“ 'I'he specimens numbered 1446 FA. to FD. are unquestion- 
ably of a stem of a conifer and in all probability the conifer was 

araucarian There is, however, no possible doubt that 

the specimen is a conifer: it i.s certainly not a pine 

'I'he two sections 14^4 C\, CB, are extremely interesting. The 
small organs which are preserved and some of which are shown 
in >our photographs are, 1 have little doubt, slender roots of 
some \ ascular plant. In the centre of some of them is a small 
strand of va.scular tissue (xylem), and from the superficial cells 
root-hairs are occasionally given off. The structure of some of 
these roots clearly suggested swampy ground or even water, and 
the whole appearance of the matrix in which they occur reminds 
me of a mass of silicified peat There is no doubt at all that 
the chert cannot be a deep-water ileposit, and my own opinion 
is, so far 1 can judge from what 1 have seen, that it was formed 
in shallow water or over submeiged peat." 

In IQ02 Mr. A. K. Coomaraswamy described Radiolaria 
and plant-remains associated together in porcellaneous shales of 
Upper (iondwana age near Madras (Geol. Mag. 1902, pp. 305, 
306.) In British Malaya, however, Radiolaria and plant- remains 
have not been found together in chert. Mr. Coomaraswamy 
believed that the plant-remains he found had drifted out to 
sea. 

Foramimfera and sponge-spicules also have been found in 
Malayan chert. 

An exceptional occurrance of chert was found in 1913 in 
Perlis, near Bukit Chuping, on the site of a planter's bungalow 
now demolished. It contains large, but poorly preserved Foramini- 
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fera which I have little doubt are Fusulinidae. A species closely 
resembling them is Fusulinella ko7tnoi, Ozawa, figured in A brief 
critical revision of the Fusulina species recently described, with 
additional studies on Japanese Fusiilinaj'' by Mr. Yoshiaki 
Ozawa (Journ. Geol. Soc. Tokyo, Vol. XXXII, 192*5, plate X, 
figs. 1, 2, 3.) This species is referred to the Upper Carboniferous 
(op. cit. p. 24.) It is not certain, however, that this chert belongs 
to the Chert Series. The exposure was poor and 1 failed to find 
it again some years later. It may be silicified limestone: it will 
be referred to again later. 

The Chert Scries contains no satisfactory palaeontological 
evidence of its age, but as we shall see later, its position in the 
field restricts the possibilities to small limits. Below the Chert 
Series is the Raub Series, consisting of limestone, generally crys- 
talline (marble), and calcareous shales. In the Langkawi Islands 
and Perils, quartzite and shale, with subordinate bands of lime- 
stone, occur conformably below the limestone. In Perlis these 
have yielded fossils which will be mentioned later. 

Prior to 1903 a few crinoid stems only had been found in 
the limestone. During my work in Pahang, however, I found 
fossils that were of value in determining the age of the rock. 

I will mention first fossils found at Lubok Sukum, on the 
Pahang River. These were found in de-calcified Raub shales. 
Mr. Newton wrote the following description: — 

The matrix containing the fossils is a soft, argillaceous 
shale exhibiting regular lines of .stratification with occasional 
bands of a harder rock, similar to a sandstone. According to 
the acid test it exhibits no evidence of calcareous matter, and this 
opinion has been kindly confirmed by Dr. Prior of the Mineral 
Department, British Museum. The fossils themselves are badly 
pre.served, being little more than impressions, and therefore are 
not sufficiently defined for illustration and detailed description. 
The most prominent are those having a circular or elliptical out- 
line which Mr G. C. Crick determines as an Ammonoid resemb- 
ling Waagen's Xenodiscus. 

There are also some straight tube-like organisms which 
appear to be closely allied to Dentalium herculca of De Koninck. 
The association of these two fossils is interesting since similar 
forms are found together in the Upper Productus Limestone of 
the Salt Range, India, a fact which would favour the Malay 
specimens being of Permian age. 

“ The Salt-Range fossils of this horizon have been figured and 
described by Waagen in the Palaeontologia Indica, 1879 and 1880, 
Ser. xiii. Vol. 1. plates 2 and !6, and it is to this work that 
reference should be made for figures of Xenodiscus and Dentalium 
for comparison with the Malay specimens. 
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“ There are a number of other organisms but very much too 
obscure for determination, among them being an Aviculopecti- 
noid impression and some possible Brachiopod remains. 

** Both Mr. Crick and 1 think these fossils younger than those 
referred to by Prof. Hughes as Permo-Carboniferous in his 
notice of specimens from Malava collected by the '' Skeat Ex« 
pedition (British Association Report, 190K p. 414) on account 
of the presence of a Trilobite determined as Proetus.*' The 
fossils collected by the Skeat Expedition came from Lower Siam, 

1 shall have occasion to refer to them later.’' 

I found other fossils in limestone at Mill Gully and Goa on 
the old Punjem Concession, near Lipis. Mr. Newton wrote of 
these; — 

“ 'Phe .Mill (juHv and Goa limestones contain obscure coral, 
crinoidal, and other structures as well as some fairly good remains 
of Cephalopoda, which m^' colleague Mr. G. C. Crick, F. G. S., 
refers to Orthocera^, Cyrtoccra^, Gyroceras and Solenocheilus; 
hence these rocks ma\' be recognized as of Carboniferous age.” 

l.aier. a collection of fossils was made b\^ me with the assist- 
ance of Mr. J r. Marnner and Mr. P. A. Satow from the lime- 
strme of Bukit (!lharas, Kuantan. These weie described as follows 
by l)i. Stanley Smith, F G. S: — 

” 1. Canvia sp. aff. C. ^igantea Michelin. — The form is 
rather smaller than is typical for C. gigantea, and' resembles some 
specimens from the A\’on Gorge, Bristol. The dissepimental 
region is \ery*wide and is entirelv free from septa, except for 
a nairow fringe; the dissepiments are. consequently, coarse. The 
septa are short and leave a wide central region solely occupied 
by tabulae. Major septa alone are developed. There are curious 
bands in the matrix which suggest algal growth. The specimens 
in the British Museum, which most resemble this, occur in the 
Dibunophyllnm zone of the Visean. 

”2. Cyathaxonia sp. — The septa are long, and both series w'ell 
developed. The central column is small; and the dissepimental 
tissue occupies a large portion of the corillum. Cyathaxonia 
occurs in D {Dibunophyllum zone of the Visean, Carboniferous 
Limestone.) 

” 3. A ClisiophyUid . — The specimen is too imperfect to justify 
any comment; probably an immature form. The Clisiophyllids 
are characteristic Visean Corals. 

” 4. Diphyphyllum sp. — The corallite shows those characters 
which are associated with ' Diphyphyllum/ viz., two, well deve- 
loped cycles of septa; fine dissepiments; and broad, concave, 
closely-set tabulae occupying the middle portion of the coral. 
The specimen may be a simple form or a single corallite of a 
colony. 'Diphyphyllum* is the name given to those forms of 
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Lithostrotion in which the columella is absent or is imperfectly^ 
developed, and, as at present used, does not constitute a natural 
genus. It is possible that this specimen may have no affinity 
with Lithostrotion. ' Diphyphyllum * is characteristic of rocks of 
Visean age. 

The above determinations leave no doubt that the limestone 
belongs to the Visoan stage of the Carboniferous, and probably 
to the Dibnnophyllum-iont of the Vis6an.'' 

After this collection has been made, Mr. E. S. Willbourn 
collected specimens from the same hill which wc determined as the 
Brachiopod Strophomena, a genus ranging from the Ordovician 
to the Carboniferous. 

In 1924 while travelling with Mr. H. E. Savage in Kelantan, 
we found an outcrop of Raub shales with thin bands of volcanic 
ash on the River Chiku. In the shale were fossil ferns, which 
are the subject of a separate paper in this Journal (Malayan 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society) by Mr. W. N. Edwards of the 
British Museum of Natural History. Mr. Edwards thinks that 
these plants, Pecopteris cf. cyathea and Cordaites sp., indicate 
the presence in Malaya of a Stephanian flora of European type, 
and comments on the discovery of a similar flora in Sumatra. 
He says it is suggested that: — ''the Sumatra flora may be a 
southerly extension of a South-Asiatic Stephanian flora not yet 
discovered elsewhere, or an indication of the ‘ European ' pre- 
Gondwana flora of this region.” 

The " Stephanian ” is the highest division of the Carbonifer- 
ous System in France and Belgium. 

In the Langkawi Islands I have found in limestone a few 
fossils, Polyioa, Crinoid stems and a Gasteropod, which 1 believe 
to be carboniferous, but in Perlis Mr. Wilbourn has collected 
fossils from quart/ite, believed by us both to be below the lime- 
stone, which are the subject of a paper by Mr. Newton (on 
Fusulina and other organisms in a partially calcareous quartzite 
from near the Malavan-Siamese Frontier. Ann. and Mag. of 
Nat. Hist. Vol. XVII. p. 49—64 1926.) The fossils found are:— 

Foraminifera, 

Fusulina cf. granum-avenae. 

Doliolina cf. lepida. 

Stromatoporoidf.a. 

Myriopora? 

Anthozoa (Corals) 

Chaetetes sp. 

Stenopora Sp. 

A Cyathophylloid coral. 
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Crinojdea. 

Cyaihocrinusf 

POLVZOA. 

FenesteUa cf. retifonnis. 

MOI LUSCA. 

Schi^odt4<: sp. 

Pleurophortis sp. 

The most abundant organism is the Fusultna, on the strength of 
which Mr. Newton considers the rock to be late Carboniferous 
or Permian. 

I referred above to a collection made by the Skeat Expedi- 
tion many years ago, determined as Permo-Carboniferous by 
Prof. McKenny Hughes of Cambridge University. This collection 
came from a siliceous rock in Patalung. Lower Siam, and was 
described in the Report of the British Association, Glasgow, 
1001, p. 4M. In 1920, however, Dr. F. R. Cowper Read published 
his results of a re-examination of these fossils, and gave his 
opinion that they are probably Lower Carboniferous, i.e., of 
I'uropean Carboniferous limestone age. I have not seen the 
locality where these fossils came from, but it is not far from the 
Perlis locality, and I cannot help suspecting that it is part of the 
thick series ot sedimentary rocks with subordinate limestone-bands 
that we know in the Langkawi Islands and Perlis. 

Summarizing these results we have: — 

1. The Myophoria Sandstone in Pahang and Singapore, 
which is certainly Triassic, the Putus Semanggol shale with 
Halobia mou^wm, and the Kedah rocks with Ilalobia also, which 
may be of Middle Triassic or Muschelkalk age. 

2. A Chert Series with no definite palaeontological evidence 
of age, below the Myophoria Sandstone and other Triassic rocks. 

3. h calcareous series below the Chert Series ranging, ac- 
cording to the palaeontological evidence, from Permian to Visean, 
and a lower conformable sedimentary series that has yielded 
fossils believed by Mr. Newton to be late Carboniferous or 
Permian. 

With regard to the third group, at present the field-evidence 
appears to conflict with the palaeontological-evidence, but 1 
am sure that as work progresses, and larger collections are made, 
the difficulties will disappear. The fossil ferns from Kelantan 
are particularly interesting, as they indicate the existence of a 
European, late Carboniferous flora close to the typical Glossopteris 
flora of the Gondwana system, which at the base is late Carboni- 
ferous or Permo-Carboniferous, containing plant-remains distinct 
from the European Carboniferous type. 
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In conclusion, I wish to record my appreciation of the 
valuable assistance given to the Geological Department by the 
eminent palaeontologists who have described the collections made 
in British Malaya. Palaeontology is a specialist study that 
demands one’s whole attention and requires access to a well- 
equipped library. Such work cannot be done here efficiently, and 
we are fortunate to have obtained the best possible opinions on 
the material collected, much of which is so poorly preserved that 
only the most expert would venture to describe it. 

Since writing the above, I regret to record that news has 
reached me of the death of Mr. R. B. Newton. The loss of his 
assistance, based on a very wide experience, will be keenly felt. 

Reinstatement of an Orang Hulur 

By W. Linehvn. 

(Plate II.) 

T'he photograph reproduced is of a document issued in 
1878 A. D. by the late Bendahara .-^hmad (afterw^ards Sultan.) 
It is a certificate that one Hassan of Kuala Pahang, an orang 
htilur, has regained cijste. 

The document, romanized, reads: — 

(Seal.):— 

Ini Tanda 
Dato’ Bendahara 
Sew a Raja Pahang 
Sanat 1275 

Bahwa dew'asa ini-lah Kaus Yang Maha Mulia Engku 
Besar telah mengurniakan tanda katerangan ini kapada 
Hassan orang Kuala serta beta menyatakan dari fasal 
Hassan ini ia sa-orang itu sudah menebus hulur-nya 
kapada beta, maka jangan-lah isiapa-siapa daripada 
anak buah beta atau saudara beta mendawa lagi di- 
belakang ini karna beta sudah melepaskan dia demikian- 
lah ada-nya, serta sah dengan nyata termetral chap beta 
di-atas shatar ini. 

Di-perbuat surat ini kapada dua-lapan belas hari- 
bulan Muharram hari Thalatha sanat 1295."' 

Translation. 

(Seal.) : — 

'' This is the seal 

of the Dato Bendahara 
Sew'a Raja of Pahang. 

Date 1275. 
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On this date His Highness the Engku Besar has granted 
this sealed certificate to Hassan, a man of the Kuala. 

Now we hereby proclaim that the aforesaid Hassan has ran- 
somed himself at our hands. 

And let none of our people or any of our brothers question 
this in the future, for we have released him. 

This document is truly sealed with our seal, and executed 
upon the eighteenth day of Muharram, on a 'Fuesday, in the year 
1295." 

I am indebted to Haji Abu Bakar, Malay Secretary to His 
Highness the Sultan of Pahang, for the following explanation of 
the term hulur in the sense in which it appears in the document. 
The meaning can best be brought out by a comparison of the 
condition of orang hulur with that of abdi and hamba berhutang 
under the Bendaharas. 

Abdi were non-Muhammadan slaves acquired by purchase or 
captured in war (or the descendants of such persons.) They were 
often Fthiopians imported from Mecca, or captives from the 
island oi Bali bought in the local slave markets.^ They had no 
rights and were treated as mere chattels. Hamba berhutang (or 
anak mas) were Mala\'s who had lost their freedom owing to debt. 
The}' became serfs to theii creditors (tuan mas). Theoretically 
they could neither be bought nor sold, but this rule was not 
always observed. Hamba berhutang occasionally managed to 
evade the rigours of their condition by putting them.selves under 
the protection of a person of royal rank. The>' then became 
hamba raja, and ver\' often acquired great po\ver under their 
royal patrons, which, if Abdullah Munshi is to be believed,- was 
not alwa\'s exercised for the best.'' Orang hulur were Mala}'s who, 
having been adjudged insolvent, were declared bv' the Bendahara 
to have suffered loss of caste. They did not become slaves like the 
hamba berhutang; they were simply degraded to an inferior status. 
It was only the raja who had the power to degrade (hulurkan), 
whereas anv' creditor on affording sufficient proof of non-satisfac- 
tion of his debt, could have a debtor declared a hamba berhutang. 

Both orang hulur and hamba berhutang involved their fami- 
lies in their fall Again both classes, unlike the abdi could regain 
status by liquidation of their debt, but in the case of orang hulur 
reinstatement was incomplete without the formal sanction of the 
Bendahara. Tebus hulur was the term used of an orang hulur 
who regained caste. 


1. cf, Hikayat Abdullah for a description of a slave market. 

2. Pelayaran Abdullah. 

3. The condition of abdi and hamba berhutang is described in para- 
graph 10 of *<Th6 Annual Report for the State of Pahang for the jear 
1889. '' 
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A few points of interest in connection with the seal of the 
document are not out of place here. The seal bears the date 1275 
A.H. (1858 A.D.) and gives Ahmad the style of Bcndahara, but it 
was not until 1863 or 1864 A.D. when Ahmad gained a decisive 
victory over his nephew Koris (the Bendahara Muda), that he 
became undisputed ruler of Pahang."* The wording of the seal 
shows that Ahmad does not, like his predecessors, purport to 
derive his authority from Johore.^ 

published in 1897. 


A Chap Pekak 

By W. Linehvn. 

An interesting document was discoxered recently at Kuala 
Anak Hndau, Pahang. The document is in the possession of one 
Mat 1'ara bin Awang Kechik of that place, and has been in his 
family for two generations. It is a sealed letter of authority, 
dated 1260 A. H. (1844 A. D.) from the Bendahara of Pahang 
to one Talib appointing him head-man over Orang Latit in the 
Sungai Anak Fndaii, with power of life and death. Such docu- 
ments, by reason of the wide powers conferred by them, were 
styled chap prkak — there was no appeal against acts done under 
their authority. The “ Talib referred to in the document was 
a grand-uncle of its present possessor. He was given, as an insignia 
of rank, a bifurcated spear and a sash (tetampan) of yellow 
silk. 7'hese are still in the possession of his grand-nephew. The 
spear is of Bugis pattern and is styled tombak berjovgkang. 

A romanized version of the Chap is as follows: — 
(Seal):— 

^^Al Wakil 

A1 Sultan Mahmud Shah 
Dato’ Bendahara Sewa Raja 
ibni Bendahara Paduka Raja 
Sanat 1221. 

Hajrat al nabi Sal' Allahu Alaihi \Va Sslarna 
kapada tarikh 1260 sa-ribu dua ratus cnam puloh tahun 
kapada tiga-blas haribulan Shawal kapada hari jumaat 
waktu jam pukul empat petang dewasa ia-itu kaus 

See CliffortPs “Report on the Pahang*Johore Boundary Question’’ 
5. “The State of Pahang was originally a dependency of Johore and 
governed by a hereditary officer of that Court styled the Bendahara, Put 
for some years past the Bendahara has completely thrown off his allegia 2 )ce 
to .Johore, and asserted his independence.” (“Treaties and Engagement 
affecting the Malay States and Borneo” edited by Sir W. G. Maxwell and 
Mr. W. S. Gibson, extract from Colonel Caveuagh ’s ‘ * Report on the Treaties 
and Engagements with the Native States of the Malayan Peninsula 
anterior to 1)860”). 
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Dato' Bendahara kurniakan tanda chap kapada Talib 
serta di-kurniai gelar Jenang akan memercntahi segala 
Suku Biduanda di-dalam Anak Endau, shahadan lagi 
hcndak-Iah sakalian mereka Suku Biduanda ikut segala 
yang di-percntahkan uleh Jcnang-ini barang siapa tiada 
mengikut perentah Jenang ini melainkan derhaka ka- 
bawah duli Yang di-Pertuan Besar salah kepada beta 
di-hukumkan sa-penoh-nya di-rampas melavvan di-bunoh 
ada-nya." 

Translation. 

'] he Representative 
of Sultan Mahmud Shah, 
flato Bendahara Sewa Raja 
Son of the Bendahara Pacliika Raja. 

Date 1221. 

In the N'car 12()() (one thousand two hundred and sixty) of 
the era of Ihe Prophet (to whom God grant blessings and peace!), 
on the thirteenth da\’ of the month of Shawal, on a Friday, at 
4 pm, llis Lordship llie !)ato Bendahara grants a sealed token 
to Talib. and iinests him \\ith the title of jenang to rule over 
all the aborigines in (the \icinity of the river) the Anak Hndau. 

NfAv all the aloresaid aborigines are required to obe\' all 
the commands of this Jenang. \\’hoso(‘ver refuses to obey 
the commands of this Jenang is guilty of treason towards llis 
Highness the Sultan, and of an offence against I’s; anti he shall be 
punished by total confiscation of his property, and, if he resists, 
with tiealh.” 

The “Sultan Mahmud” referred to in the Seal was Sultan 
of Johoie at the enti of the eighteenth century. He died about 
1810. rhe “Bendahara Paduka Raja” was Bendahara Ali of 
Pahang. ITie date on the seal, 1221 A. IT. (1800 .X.D.) probabl}^ 
represents 'he date of his accession to the Bendaharaship, 

The “Suku Biduanda ” were the tribes of (hang Laut who 
resided in the Sungai Anak ITidau. As a distinct people they 
have now disappeared, and ha\'e merged in the Malays. It is not 
generally known that, at the present day, de.scendants of the 
aboriginal (hang I ant exist at Kuala Pahang. L'ntil recently they 
preserved some of their distinctive customs. One type of song and 
dance known as bergnhang w^as peculiar to them. The last 
exponent of this dance (who is said to have performed before the 
late Sultan Mahmud) died about six years ago, I have not been 
able to obtain any further local information about the customs of 
this interesting people owing to the reluctance of their, present day 
descendants, (now largely merged with the.'^rab-Malay inhabitants 
of Kuala Pahang), to admit any knowledge which might betray 
their affihity with an aboriginal race. 

1926J Royal Anatic Society. 



Tomb-Stones of Muhammad Shah I of Pahang 

By W. Lineman. 

(Plates HI & IV.) 

A discovery of considerable historical and antiquarian im- 
portance was made recently by the writer at Pahang Tua, Pekan 
District, Pahang. At Dusun Pinang, on the eastern bank of the 
Pahang Tua river, about half a mile from its junction with the 
Pahang river, are the head and foot-stones of two graves, a short 
distance apart. 

I'he stones of one grave are inscribed with prayers in crude 
Arabic script, the inscription containing neither name nor date. 

The stones of the second grave, (with which onl)' it is pro- 
posed to deal here), are of the type commonly known as 
“ Achehnese.** On examination they were found to contain the 
epitaph of Muhammad Shah 1 of Pahang. Each stone is inscribed 
on all four sides. On one side is written the name of the deceased, 
his genealogy, and the date of his death; the other sides are 
filled up with texts from the Koran. The stones are about one foot 
seven inches high, and three and a half feet apart. 

It is curious that no tradition survives of the existence of 
this monument to the first Sultan of Pahang. The explanation 
lies perhaps in the fact that successive invasions of Pahang by the 
Siamese, the Achehnese and the Bugis, as well as numerous inter- 
nal distnirbances. had the effect of destroying the continuity of 
the country's history in the minds of the inhabitants. The epitaph 
on the tomb is historically interesting as being a contemporary 
record of the first Sultan of Pahang, and as providing a striking 
corroboration of the genealogy of three Malacca Sultans given 
in the Sejarah Melayu. 

Photographs of the faces of the stones, are reproduced. The 
inscriptions are written in Arabic. I am indebted to Haji Abu 
Dakar, Malay Secretary to the Sultan of Pahang, for his valuable 
assistance in deciphering them. 

Dr. G. F. Pijper, an Arabic scholar, has been kind enough to 
furnish the following amended readings of the inscriptions, based 
on the photographs reproduced: — 

‘'Plate HI, Fig. 1. Small Panel : — 

Muhammad 

A1 

I cannot decipher with certainty the second line. Possibly 
you may read: 

Allfihu '1-baka' 
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(Allah is the durableness), although I cannot discern a ' at 

the end ( U) or, belter, U .) I leave it open. 

Main Panel : — 

Wafatu '1-Sultilni Muhammad Shah 
Rahimahu 'llahu 'bni Sultan Mansur 
Shrdi ’bni Muzaffar Shah 'bni Muhammad 
Shah al Marhfimi fl lailati 1-l<hamTsi 
Sittata 'ashara yaumin min shahri 
Jumrala 'I-awwali sanalun thmanfina 
\\'a-thamriniyatii mi’atin min hijrati’l 
n a b awT}' a t i ’ I -mu s t a fa \vT \'at i . 

The Arabic is grammatically not wholly correct. Therefore 
it is ililiiciilt to determine what is the right way to read it. Per- 
haps It is better to read the last two lines without irdb, as in 
spoken .Arabic: 

Djumfulri d-aw\val sanah ihamrinuna 
W'a-thamrmiyah mi'ah min hijrati 'l-nabawiyah 
al-mustafawlyah. 

But read in any case* 'u'afatu (=the passing away of ); 

rahimahu llnhu {-on whom God have mercy). The translation 
can remain the same. 

Plate III, rig. 1 Top Panel : — 

Muhammad 
.Mlilhu latifun. 

Quotation from Koran 42: 18: 

Main Panel : — 

Kullu nafsin 
dha’iKatu ’1-mauti 
wa-innama luwaffauna 
ujnrakum \auma 
'l-Kiyfimati fa-man 
zuh/iha ‘ani 4-nari 
wa udKhila 4-jannata 

The words are taken from Koran 3: 182. This verse is very 
often used on tomb-stones in Mohammedan countries. The text 
is not quoted in full, but breaks off in the midst of a sentence. 

Plate IV. Fig. 3. Top Panel:— 

Muhammad 
Allahu’l samadu 

The words: Allahul samadu are taken from Koran 112: 2 
(the famous Suratu 4 iKhlas) 

Main Panel : — 

Allahu hi 

ilaha ilia huwa 4-hayyu 
'KKayyfimu la ta' — 
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Khudhuhii sinatun wa-lfi 
naumun lahu ma fi 
'1-samawati wa mu 

This is the beginning of Koran 2: 256, the so-called '' Verse of 
the Throne'' (yyat al KursT.) It is considered to be one of the 
most sacred verses of the Koran. The quotation ends abruptly, 
but is continued on the Main Panel of Fig. 4. 

Plate IV, Fig. 4. Top Panel : — 

Bismi 'iJahi 

I am willing to read here bismi 'Ihlhi T-rahmdni, the first half 

of the “ basmalah," the well-known religious formula, but 

1 cannot see it’ Let us say that the stone-cutter only imitated 
some well-known characters, without knowing what they meant. 

Main Panel : — 
fl 'I-ar-* 
rdi* man dhfi 
'lladhT yashfa'u 
‘indahu illu bi-idh 
nihi ya'lamu ma 
aidihim wa mu 
Khalfahum wa la 

The context requires haina, but it is hardly possible to 
read it. 

The quotation is once more from Koran 2: 256. 

The inscriptions on the flanks of the stones (not photo- 
graphed) must be read, I suppose, as follows: — 

La iluha 

ilia 'llah Muhammadun 
Rasfilu 'Ihlh. 

(1'he well-known words of the Confession of Faith.) 

‘'The next inscription I cannot reconstruct with certainly. 
But 1 propose to read : — 

Alluhu Kullii shai'in 
Kullun ilia huwa butilun, 

which gives a good sense: “Allah is every thing, all except Him 
is vain." 

The last two inscriptions are taken once more from Koran 
2: 256. 

yuhltiina bi-shai'in 
min ‘ilmihi illu bi-ma 
sha'a wasi'a 
Kurslyuhu '1-sama- 
wati wa'1-arda. 


* One r seem* superfluous; the word is H-ardi, 
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The fragments of Fig. 3. Main panel, Fig. 4. Main Panel, 
.and these last two must be read in this order.” 

The inscription shown on Plate 111, fig. 1 may be translated: — 
'Fop Panel : — 

“ Muhammad 
God is eternal!” 

Main Panel : — 

' There passed awa\' Sultan Muhammad Shah (on whom 
God have mere} ’), son of Sultan Mansur Shah, the son of the 
late Mudzattar Shah, the son of the late Muhammad Shah. (God 
ha\e pity on them’), on Wednesday night, sixteen days of the 
month Jumadi'l-Awal, in the year eighty and eight hundred of 
the era of the Chosen Prophet.” 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

71iis epitaph, dated Ibth JumadiM-Avval, 880 A. H., (I7th 
September I 475 A. D.) is the earliest \ et discovered in Pahang, 
being earlier than that of Raja Fatimah. dated 901 A. 1 1., and of 
” Marhiim ” Abdul Jalil, dated 917 A. M. 

It is probable that the stones were turned out from the work- 
shop with the texts from the Koran already inscribed. There is 
a striking difTerence between the script of the Kuranic texts and, 
that of the inscription recording name and date. The former is 
thick and ungainly, and diacritical marks are absent. The latter 
is finer, diacritical points are brought out, and the letters are well 
shaped. 

It is doubtful whether the tomb-stones really mark the burial- 
place oi .Muhammad Shah. 'Fhey may have been purloined from 
one of the old recognized ro}'al burial grounds in Pekan Lama. 
The reasons for this conjecture are: — 

(a) that there is no fumtilus where the stones are erected such 
as one would expect to find marking the graves of roxxaltv, and 
such as are found in the known roval grave-yards of Pekan, 
Makafti Choidon:^, Makam \ibong, and Makam Abdul Jalil; 

(b) that, prior to the reign of Bendahara Ali (C. 1806 — 1847 
A.D.) who lived at Lami on the Pahang Tua river, there is no 
record of any place in the vicinity of Pahang Tua having been 
occupied by Malay royalty; 

(c) the complete ignorance of the existence of the tomb-stones 
(though this is not cogent); 

(d) that the removal of tombstones from ro\'al grave-yards 
in Pekan Lama is not altogether unknown. 

On the other hand unmistakeable traces of Siamese occupation 
have been found in Langgar near Pahang Tua, and Muhammad 
Shah and his Malays were the successors (leaving out of account 
the interregnuw between the expulsion of the Siamese and the 
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arrival of the first Malay Sultan) of the Siamese. It would have 
been natural that he should reside, and, after his death, be buried 
in the region which the Siamese had occupied not long before. 

The Sejarah Melayu afford some interesting details of this 
first Sultan of Pahang. He was the son of Sultan Mansur Shah 
of Malacca and Puteri Wanang Seri the daughter of the captive 
Siamese Viceroy of Pahang, k youth of unbridled passions, he 
slaughtered a playmate for an imaginary affront. For this he was 
declared by his father to have lost his claim to the succession, 
and was sent to rule over Pahang from which the Siamese had 
lately been expelled. . He took with him one hundred youths 
and one hundred maidens of noble family to colonize his new 
country. The boundaries of his territory extended from Sedili 
Besar to Trengganu. He married Mengindera Puteri, grand- 
daughter of Sultan Iskander of Kelantan, and by her had three 
children, Raja Ahmad, Raja Jamil and Raja Mahmud. His reign 
is important in that it marks the permanent colonization of 
Pahang by the Malays, with the consequent introduction of 
Muhammadanism into that country. 

It is noteworthy that Muhammad Shah predeceased his father 
whose death did not occur until 1477 A.D., and whose tomb-stone 
is preserved in Raffles Museum, Singapore. 


Some Malay Boat* and their Uses 

By H. Goring Dalton. 

(Plates V — IX. Text-Figures 1 — 3.) 

There are many different types of Malay boats used round 
the coasts of the Peninsula but in this article 1 propose to deal 
with a few of those most often met with on the East Coast of 
johore. 

The most primitive form of boat is the dug-out or jalor 
(Plate V) which has a very shallow draught and is used almost 
entirely for river work. 

These boats are dug out in one piece from the trunk of a 
tree, usually a hard wood such as Chengai or Rasak and one or 
two planks of Seraya are built on round the edge so as to give 
greater freeboard. They vary in length very considerably, it being 
usual to find boats anything from 13 feet to 20 feet long by about 
3 feet beam. They carry no mast or sail. One or two persons, 
using paddles, form the crew. These boats with crew draw about a 
foot of water. 

The Malays use them for bringing produce down the rivers, 
for ferry' work and also for fishing with lines. 
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The fish most frequently caught in this way are Ikan Sembilan 
{Plotosus canius), Ikan Kakap Merah (Lates calcarifer), and 
Ikan Kurau (Polynemus paradiseus) , the bait used being worms, 
or Ulat Tanah. 

As a rule the Malay who fishes from a Jalor does so in 
order to feed himself and family and does not sell his fish in the 
market. 

The Malay word for canoe is Kolek and of these canoes 
there are different types, three of which I propose to discuss here. 

The smallest is the island canoe, or Kolek Pulau. These 
canoes are only about 7 feet long by 254 feet beam and are 
comparatively light, the keel being made of Kavu Teruntum, the 
side planking being built of Kayu Medang. The ends of these 
boats are curiously turned up in the form of a' bow and the whole 
of the outside is usually painted after Malay fashion in green, 
blue, red and yellow: or a combination of these colours. They 
draw about one foot of water and carry one man who sits amid- 
ships and uses a double bladed paddle, or Kelibat. They are also 
provided with a small mast and gaff to which the sail is laced. 
I'hese small sails are called by the Malays Layar Bulu Ayam and 
the whole craft with sail can easily be managed by one man, 
though an inexperienced hand will find the greatest difficulty in 
keeping these canoes upright in the water even without a sail. 

The islanders use these canoes for fishing with lines though 
they seldom \'enture far out to sea excepting in very settled 
weather. It is wonderful, however, what a comparatively rough 
set the canoes can stand. 

Tha fish are caught usually near rocks and coral, the bait 
used being small slices of fish. Ikan Kerisi (Symgris notatus) 
Sotong (a cuttle fish) and Ikan Chermin (Caranx gallus) are 
amongst the usual catches and, as in the case of those caught from 
a Jalor, they are seldom sold but eaten by the fishermen them- 
selves. 

The next canoe I shall discuss is the Koleh Kelibat (Plate 
VI, a.) These vary very much in size, being anything from 13 
feet long by feel beam to 17 feet long by feet beam. 
This type of canoe is similar to the Koleh Pulau but is much 
more stoutly built and heavy. The keel and upturned ends are 
usually made of Kayu Niato with sides of Serayah planking. 
The bottom is covered with boards as in all these boats. The 
crew consists of two or three men. The boat draws about 2^$ 
feet of water and is supplied with 3 large paddles (Pengayoh) a 
rudder with two ropes similar to the ordinary English skiff; also 
one mast and sail, the latter generally being tanned a rich brown 
colour by a decoction of the mangrove bark and (or) fruit. The 
saiPhas a gaff and boom called Andang Andang. 
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The men fish from these boats with both net and line. The net 
Jaring Tamban, is of a very fine mesh. It is 18 feet square, the 
top edge being attached to floats while the bottom is weighted 
(fig. 1). A rope is attached to one corner of the net and held by 
one of the crew. The fish swim into the net, which hangs like 
a curtain in the sea, and are caught by their gills. The floats are 
watched and when they begin to sink, indicating a good catch of 
fish, the net is hauled in. Fish generally caught by net are Ikan 
Tamban (Clupea sp.), and they are sold by the basket-full, fetch- 
ing about |2 a basket. Fish caught by line include Ikan Parang 
Parang (Chirocentrus dorab), Ikan Merah (Lutiajtus sp.), Ikan 
Tengiri (Cybiiim sp.), Ikan Ayer (Thynnus thunnina), Ikan 
Lemodok, Ikan Kachang, Ikan falang (Chorinemus moadetta), 
Ikan Yu (shark, Carcharias dussumieri) and Ikan Kerapu 
(Epifjephelus sp.). 

Next we have the Koleh Penga^^er, or Koleh Sa-hari Bulan, 
so called because its shape represents a new moon or crescent 
(Plate VII.). 

These boats are about 20 feet long with feet of beam. 
The keel, bottom and crescent ends are built of Chengai with sides 
of Serayah. They draw about 3 feet of water and are supplied 
with three large paddles 4 feet long, a large oar which is used for 
steering, one mast and a four-sided white sail about 18 feet by 15 
feet in size, I'he sail has a gaff and a boom as in the Kolek 
Kelebut. 

The crew consists of three men as a rule and the boats fish four 
together in the following manner. A start is made at about 4 a.m. 
so that they will reach the fishing grounds by 6 a.m. A large 
stone is tied to a rope at the other end of w^hich is a float. About 
6 feet below the float are tied some Nipah palm leaves (fig. 2.) 
This is thrown overboard in a likely spot and a w^atch is kept to 
see if the fish are attracted to the leaves. If not, another place 
is tried until a large shoal of fish is located. A net called Pukat 
Tankor about 25 feet square and of one inch mesh is then produced. 
The four corners are weighted with stones and to each of these a 
rope is attached. Each boat takes a rope, the net is lowered to 
one side of the float and the stone is then hauled up a little to 
allow the net to be passed beneath it. Then all four ropes and 
the stone are hauled in together thus raising the net to the surface 
and in this manner the fish are caught. 

Ikan Selar (Caranx kurra), Ikan Pelila, Ikan Bawal (Stro- 
mataus sp.), and Ikan Tamban (Clupea sp.) are frequently 
caught in this way. The fish are sold in baskets at about $2.50 
each basket. 

The largest fishing boat used in these waters is the Payang 
.and .it is quite the most interesting and picturesque of the series. 
(Plates VlII, IX.). 
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These boats are about 40 feet in length and draw about f 
feet of water. The bows and stern are built up fantastically giving, 
a most striking appearance. These ends, the keel and bottom 
planks are built of Chengai, the top planks usually being Serayah. 
The upper strakes of Malay boats, Timbau, are usually made of 
such light woods as Serayah or Medang so as to support the crew 
and nets should the boat be swamped. If built of Chengai only 
the boat would sink. 

The Payang carries two masts and sails, though in a strong 
wind only one is used. The foremast is called Tiang Topang, the 
mainmast Tiang Agong, the latter being decidedly bent over at 
the top to give a certain springiness in meeting the wind. The 
sails are fitted with gaff and boom as in the larger Kolehs. 

The method of lowering the sails is rather peculiar. The 
end of the boom is fitted with two pieces of wood crossing each 
other at right angles. These are used like the spokes of a steering 
wheel and turned over and over, thus rolling up the sail as it is 
gradually lowered, 'fhese spokes are called Achi Achi (plate VI, 
b.) 

Payangs are provided with thirteen or fourteen oars, four or 
five paddles, or Pengayoh, and one large oar, Kemiidi Sepak, which 
is used for steering, 'fhev carry a small boat, Sampan Payang, 
about () feel long by 2 feet beam, and an anchor. Near the bows 
lixed a curiously carved figure-head usually lather like the head 
of a dragon and fantastically painted. The bow is also decorated 
by a necklace made from the Pinang tree called Mayang Pinang. 

In addition to these items one or two long poles are carried 
for use in shallow water, a small landing net and a wire hoop 
strung with cockle shells (Kulit Krang) on the end of a stick, 
'fhis last is used for frightening the fish into the net by shaking it 
under the water when it makes a rattling sound. 

fhe crew consists of about 14 men. A large net, Pukat 
Petarang, is used measuring about 110 to 120 feet long by 18 feet 
wide (fig. 3.). 

The sha}>c is peculiar. 1'he inboard ends are of a very wide 
mesh and appear in the form of long arms. About half way down* 
the mesh becomes smaller, about 2 inches in size, until the 
arms meet the main portion of the net which is enclosed forming, 
a sort of pipe. Here the mesh is only inch in size. The end 
of the net is tied up thus closing it and forming a purse. The 
lower side of the entrance to the net is weighted with five large 
stones, Each arm of the net has three ropes attached for, hauling 
in and an extra rope at the end. 

The boat sails to the fishing ground about 2 a.m., and on 
arrival at what is considered a suitable spot one man shoves off 
in the little sampan, jumps into the water and listens for the fish. 
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If the fish are in numbers a noise similar to surf on the beach is 
heard. Then is the time for the net to be lowered into the water. 
The fish are usually at the bottom and are frightened into the net 
by the vigorous use of the Kulit Krang and the men knocking 
their paddles on the sides of the boat. The inboard pair of ropes 
attached to the net is then hauled in until the next pair is reached. 
This is taken hold of and hauled in and so on until the whole net 
is on board and the lish removed. 

The boats return about 3 or 4 p.m., and if they have made 
a good catch a small flag on a stick is hoisted in the bows as 
a signal to the crowd anxiously waiting on the shore. If an 
exceptionally good catch has been made two flags are hoisted. 
On these occasions the wife of the Juru Selam, or captain of the 
boat, comes down to the waterside carrying a basket containing 
dry rice which she sprinkles liberally over the boat, crew, fish 
and anything that comes in her way. 

Many kinds of fish are caught, but Ikan Gelama (Sciaena 
sp.) and Ikan Duri (Macroiies nemurus) are the kinds most 
sought after. 

During the North-east Monsoon Ikan Gelama leave the 
East Coast and the Payangs are then either laid up ashore, or 
sail down to Singapore and up the West Coast where the fishing 
is still good. 

One may be surprised to see many people helping themselves 
to small fish brought in by the Payang, without asking, or giving 
a word of thanks. Nothing is ever said however, the pride of 
the Malay being far above quibbling over such a small matter. 
The larger fish are sold separately unless needed by the members 
of the crew. 

A few general remarks about life in the fishing-boats may 
not be out of place. 

The crew generally wear curiously shaped conical hats, Teren- 
dak, made of Serdang leaf, which are light and give a very good 
shade from the sun and from the glare from the sea. Shoes and 
boots are never worn in the boats for fear of Ribut, or squalls, and 
also in the belief that if worn there will be no fish caught. This 
of course also applies to visitors who might venture on a fishing 
expedition. 

Whistling and singing in the boats is also forbidden for the 
same reasons and also for fear that a shark may attack the man 
who is listening for the fish from the sampan. 

The fishermen are drawn from various parts of the Peninsula, 
but more particularly from Trengganu and Kelantan. These 
people do not confine themselves to their own states, many being 
now resident on the East Coast of Johore solely for the purpose 
of fishing. The coast between Endau and Sedili is comparatively 
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well protected from bad weather and this possibly is a consider- 
ation even with these hardy people. 

The launching of a new Payang is ceremonious and not to be 
passed over lightly. All the gear for the fishing trip is first stored 
in the boat and the crew and their friends assemble for the usual 
Kenduri, or feast. After a few prayers have been said by the 
senior member of the assembly a light meal is taken and some 
uncooked rice is sprinkled on the bow and stern platforms which 
are situated just below the upturned ends. The Payang is then 
sprinkled with Tepong Tawar, a kind of flour, the necklace, or 
Pinang Mayang, is then suspended from the upturned prow and 
the boat is launched by willing hands on her first cruise. 

There are two other boats frequently met with on the East 
Coast, but which have nothing to do with fishing. 

T he first is the Beda, or Prahii, a big cargo boat usually 
fitted with one mast and a big lug sail, fhese boats are supplied 
with oars and are used entirely for transporting cargo of various 
kinds. 7 he\' var\^ trcmendousI\" in shape, size and build so that 
a detailed description would be difficult. 

Th<' last boats 1 shall mention are what are called locally 
Prahu Pinnace and Prahii Denah. These boats are built rather 
similarly to the Bedas and come down from Trengganu, Kelantan 
and Paiani laden with rice. I'hey vary very much in size, the 
largest being several tons burthen. 

The smaller ones carrv 6 to 8 men. and draw about 5' feet of 
water, the length being about 2^ feet with 6 feet beam. These 
boats do not carry oars or paddles but use long poles, Galah, for 
helping them in and out of the rivers. 

They are fitted with two masts, the foremost being raked 
wxdl forw^ard giving a most picturesque appearance. The sails, 
which are frequently made of matting, are stiffened with lengths 
of w'ood called Andang, similar in appearance to those used by the 
Chinese tongkangs which are such a familiar sight all round 
these coasts. Prahu FDenah are the largest boats and carry 10 to 
12 men as crew. 

Malay boats having such shallow^ draught w'ill not sail close 
to the wind, but before a stiff breeze they are very speedy. When 
on the wind the crew^ frequently ballast the boat by standing up 
on the gunwale and leaning w'eil outboard from the w'cather side, 
while the boat is heeled over to leew^ard almost on her beam ends. 

(I should like to express my thanks to Mr. C. N. Maxwell for 
his kindness in criticising this paper and for suggesting one or 
two improvements.) 
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Plate V. 
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Plate XI II 



WATERFALLS, ULU SUNGAI KUKAI. S.E. PAHANG. 




A Journey in the Ulu Rompin District, 
Southeast Pahang 

By n. S. WiLLBOURN. 

(PlATES X— XIII AND Map.) 

Il is thought that the following account will be interesting 
because it deals with a section of country which is very little 
known. Hie accompanying sketch map gives a rough idea of 
the district examined, and the Reconnaissance Map, South Hast 
Pahang, 2 miles to an inch,” obtainable from the Survey Office, 
Kuala Lumpur, gives more detail. Sungai (River) Rompin itself 
is a regular thoroughfare for Malays, (ffiinese, and Jakuns,’ but 
the Iributary, Sungai Sekin, is less frequented. Occasionally 
parties of Malays go several hours' journey up the stream, cutting 
bamboos, which they can sell to a Chinese dealer at three 
cents a piece, but they do not go above the rapids. They travel 
in dug-outs, families of men, women, and children, and they live 
for a week or so in huts on poles raised from the ground, built on 
the side of a steep bank for preference, where marauding elephants 
are least likely to molest them. On my return downstream I 
met such a part}', the men busy collecting bamboos while the 
women anti children were enjoying themselves bathing. A tribe of 
Jakuns, numbering perhaps twenty all told, lives on the banks 
■of Sungai Sekin about half an hour’s paddle upstream from the 
mouth, 'and they sometimes go a day’s journey up the river to 
spear fish. Penghulu, Batin, and Pak Yatin, alone of my party, 
had been abo\'e Sungai Perpali, and this had been many years 
before, when they were children. 

.My coolies told me that Forest Department Malays had 
travelled from Sungai Haha to Bukit Mirsemah, Bukit Panjang, 
and Sungai Kukau, at the time wffien the Forest Reserve Rentis,- 
was being cut, and Batin was very reminiscent about their troubles 
on that occasion: how all their food ran out while they were at 
the waterfalls of Sungai Kukau, and how they set off, intending 
to reach Sungai Sekin in one day. But the party were so tired 
when they reached Ulu Kachah, betw'een Bukit (Hill) Panjang 
and Bukit Mirsemah, that they preferred to lie down and sleep 
with empty stomachs. Che Lambak, Assistant District officer of 
Pekan, tells me that he too has done this trip wffien inspecting the 
Rentis. The surveyors who made the observations from which 
the Reconnaissance Map was compiled visited Bukit Mirsemah 
and Bukit Panjang, but they had not been in Ulu Sekin. 
I gathered that no one had ever before ascended Gunong (Mount) 

t. Aborigines of the district. 

2. Trace through forest. 
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Ulu Telang on the north side, and that the ridge running east 
from Gunong Ulu Kinchin to the unnamed hill 1586 feet high 
had never been visited. This ridge is not marked on the small 
sketch map; it lies about two miles south from Bukit Panjang. It 
will occur to the reader that a long time was spent in covering a 
very small distance, and of course, this is certainly the case. As 
soon as one leaves a well-defined track or river one must cease to* 
reckon in miles, or the amount of progress made will seem ridicu- 
lously small. In jungle-covered mountainous country it may not 
be possible to go more than one or two miles in a day. 

I left Mersing, Johore, for Kuala Rompin, in Southeast 
Pahang, at about 9 o'clock on the morning of July 15th, 1925, in* 
a bcdak, a small two masted sailing boat, with a crew cf four 
men. I had Ah San, my Hylam boy, with me. Mayah, my 
Malay Collector, had gone three days before by steamer from 
Singapore, with instructions to arrange for coolies and boats as 
soon as he should reach Kuala Rompin. As we were favoured 
with a steady south wind, usual for this time of the }'ear, it took 
us only seven hours to come to Kuala Rompin. It was annoying 
to find that Mayah had arrived only three hours before, and had 
therelore not been able to get everything ready for a start up- 
stream on the morrow'. The s.s. Mahtdol had not put in at 
Rompin on her w-ay up the coast, and .Mayah had been cruising 
up to Kuantan and back while I had pictured him a^ getting rid 
of all the irritating business of bargaining with coolies and boat 
owmers. Several days elapsed before 1 could find ten Malays 
who would go with me for a dollar a day, or hire two suitable boats, 
and it w'as only through the good offices of Che Lambak, Assistant 
District Officer, Pekan, that I get away as early as 1 did. Some 
four or five years previously, a visitor to Pontian, who had 
required coolies for a few days, had very unwisely given them 
$1.50 each per day, together with their food, and w hen arranging 
my different expeditions in this part of the country, I suffered 
very vexatious delays in getting together gangs of men, because 
of their quite natural desire to get big money again. During 
my enforced stay in Kuala Rompin 1 had quite good sport with 
punai (green pigeon), particularly on the north side of the river^ 
opposite to Pulau Lang. 

VVe made a start upstream on July 18th, and encamped on the 
bank at about 5 o'clock, at Pahon, some miles below Bangkong. 
I had brought two canvas sheets with me, twelve feet square. 
Each of these was slung across a horizontal pole lashed at either 
end to vertical posts at a height of six feet from the ground. 
The simple tents so made were open at the ends, and the sides 
reached to a distance of about two feet from the ground. As they 
were used almost solely in jungle, where the rain falls vertically, 
they were just as effective in protecting one from the w'eather as 
a more elaborate tent, and they gave better ventilation. Before 
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turning in I managed to bag several pergam (imperial pigeon) 
which were good eating for us all. 1 had brought a few live 
chickens with me, and throughout the trip 1 used no tinned meat 
so long as I had fresh meat, fish or fowl. 1 had a camp-bed and 
mosquito net, and as this part of Sungai Rompin swarms with 
mosquitoes at night time, 1 went very early to bed. A month 
later, when coming downstream, I stopped at this place again to 
camp, and incautiously postponed my bath until dusk. It is not 
safe to jump into the river here on account of crocodiles, and so 
I had to balance on the end of a boat and hoist the water up 
using a dipper with a length of rattan attached. This necessarily 
took time, and during the few minutes between undressing and 
dressing again I was punctured hundreds of times by crowds of 
ravenous mosquitoes. My coolies spent a very restless night here, 
and were glad to move on. 

Next day we continued rowing upstream, passing the aban- 
doned Arghan fibre plantation at about nine o’clock. A few 
hundred acres of belukar (secondary growth) now represent what 
was once a busy estate employing five Europeans and several 
hundreds of coolies. We rowed on until 6 p.m., when we reached 
Sedong, near Kuala Tanggong, where there is an old wooden jetty 
formerly used by Chinese wood-cutters as a mooring place for 
their tongkangs loading up with balati logs. We were rather 
afraid of falling through the rotten timbers into the river, and as 
the banks were low and marshy, we slept in the two boats, packed 
together like sardines. This turned out to be rather lucky, for 
at 10.30 p.m., we were awakened by the approach of a tug 
(Flower HI) towing a tongkang** and Che Lambak’s house-boat 
upstream. We hailed them, were taken in tow, and went along at 
a fine pace until we reached the wood-cutters’ camp for which the 
tongkang was bound, and there halted for the remainder of the 
night. Next morning we were towed as far as Batu Ampar, the 
limit of navigation for the tug, and then continued upstream under 
•our own man-power as far as Kuala Sekin, stopping at Tilan to 
tell some Jakun that we wanted men and boats to take us up 
Sungai Sekin. Thanks to Che Lambak, 1 had no difficulty in 
getting what 1 required. There is a Forest Checking Station at 
Tilan, with two Malays in charge, and a number of Jakuns live 
in clearings scattered round about. Batin Gayong, their chief, 
came with me bringing several of his followers. Che Lambak 
spent the night with us at Kuala Sekin, and one of his Malays had 
a jala (casting net) with which he caught about thirty or forty 
pounds of ikan baiu with only three throws. Ikan batu vary in 
weight up to about half a pound, so they were too small to be 
speared except by a specially small serampang (fishing spear with 
several prongs), and on seeing the swarms of them in Sungai 
Sekin later, we often regretted that we had no jala with us. I 

3. Chineso sailing vessel, or lighter. 
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parted from Che Lambak when he continued up Sungai Rompin^ 
and during this day, while the Jakuns were being sent for, I went 
three hours further up the Rompin river, and climbed Bukit 
Cherai. We disturbed some pig near the foot of the hill, but 1 
was too slow to get a shot at them. When we returned we found 
quite a large gathering of Jakuns with boats at the Kuala Sekin 
sandbank, and I bought fowls and eggs from them for my larder. 

7'he next morning, July 22nd, we set off up Sungai Sekin 
in six small boats, the two larger boats being now discarded on 
account of the shallow water (plate X). I had ten Jakuns as 
well as the ten Malays, and very useful fellows they proved 
themselves to be. 1'heir wages were fixed at 60 cents a day, and 
1 gave them rice, dried fish, tobacco, and matches in addition. 
T he party kept in good health all the time, owing to the good food,, 
and 1 didn't prescribe more than 30 grains of quinine during the 
trip, the whole of which went to Ah San to cure a bad cold that 
he had got before we started. There were lots of bruises and 
sores to be dealt with at different times, but everyone seemed to- 
be satisfied with vaseline as a cure for all such ills. 

Half an hour up Sungai Sekin from its kiiala (mouth), we 
came to a Jakun clearing with the Batin's house on the river bank. 
The Batin (a claSvS of headman) was going with me, and after 
leaving a stick of tobacco with his old wife, we went on. A 
quarter of an hour’s poling brought us to a spot where three Jakun 
women were spreading slices of tapioca root on a rock in mid- 
stream, to be dried by the sun, and we met no other people for 
the next two wx'eks, when we were coming dowmstream and passed 
a party of Malays cutting bamboos a few miles above this spot. 
All day long we found abundant recent s’gns of elephants. At 
many places the low' clay banks had been gouged and scarred by 
their tusks in a very thorough fashion and the Jakuns said there 
were gajah ^ahat (w'icked elephants) about. Every fifty yards 
or so was a well-worn track coming to the water's edge on either* 
bank, where elephants had crossed the stream. At one time we 
heard a noise ahead of us, w^hich the coolies said w'as an elephant 
wading upstream, and, sure enough, five minutes later, we came 
to his great foot-prints in the stream bed, and little eddies of 
sand still showing in the water above them from his movement. 
We called a halt at Kuala Seplap and had a very comfortable 
night on the sandbank there, in spite of the elephants that we 
pictured as roaming about in the jungle all around us. 

The Jakuns had already speared several fish, but our next day- 
brought us much better conditions for this wonderful .sport. As 
far as Kuala Seplap the water had been rather cloudy,, and it was 
difficult to see the fish. Further up the water was like crystal, 
and when we came to the deeper pools the fun was fast and 
furious. With our six dugouts we were able to manoeuvre so 
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that the fish had to swim near to some one or other of us, and 
sometimes it was possible to send a couple of the boats to the 
shallow water above a pool, to leave two more in the shallow 
below, and then to send the other two into the pool to start 
the fun agoing. 1 had two Jakuns, Prentas and Kuda, standing 
in the prow of my diigout, poling, and the head man of the 
Rompin Jakuns, known as Penghulu, was my steersman. On 
seeing a tengas or a sebarau, Prentas would lay his pole aside and 
pick up the serampang, a three-pronged fish-spear designed after 
the same style as Britannia's trident. It was seldom that he had 
time to take deliberate aim before lunging. Usually the tengas or 
sebarau had to be taken on the move, and it was a clever man that 
succeeded in getting more than one fish out of ten attempts. 
Sometimes sluggish fish, such as bujok, would be detected half 
asleep on a muddy patch of the stream-bed, and these were easy 
game, for it was possible to glide in the dug-out directly above the 
spot, and to bring the serampang slowly to within a few inches of 
the fish, before making the final swift thrust. A one pound bujok 
was my own first victim, and for several days I had perforce to be 
content with this and similar lazy fish. Before the trip was over 
I succeeded in killing a tengas, and I felt that this was something 
to be really pleased about, for there was nothing sluggish about 
him. My Jakuns were very clever at the game. One evening three 
of them got twenty fish in two hours, including one magnificent 
seven [ojnd sebarau and four others each weighing about three 
pounds. The Malays were not used to it, and were as awkward 
as 1 was. 

On July 24th we left the boats, and followed the b'orest 
Reserve rentis which leads from near Kuala Haha to Bukit Mirse- 
mah, Bukit Panjang, and Ulu Sungai Kukau (Kuku on the 
Reconnaissance map). The coolies made a shelter, near the top 
of the steep river bank, in which we left all our food and stores, 
except sufficient to last us for four days, and the position of the 
shelter w^as so contrived as to make it as difficult as possible for 
elephants to reach. Without spending longer than we wanted 
in building a platform in high trees it w^as impossible to make the 
food-depot quite safe, but, as events turned out, it was safe enough, 
for although elephants waded in the stream past the place while 
we were away, they evidently did not see the platform because 
it was above their heads. 

My coolies, laden as they were, had a hard climb to get to 
the top of Bukit Mirsemah. This hill is 1812 feet, high, and like 
many another quartzite hill, it has very steep slopes, so we were 
all glad to sit down for a spell and take things easily when we 
reached the top. The coolies soon cleared away the belukar, and 
I got a good idea of the surrounding country. The steep ridge 
•extending from Bukit Linau to Bukit Keniai was the prominent 
feature on the northern and the northwest sides. My view in a 
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south easterly direction was obstructed by jungle. Gunong Berem- 
ban was the landmark in, the southeast, and the tall single tree 
which serv'es as a survey beacon on Gunong Ulu Kemapan was 
conspicuous in the south. Far beyond the southern slopes of 
Bukit Fmbaju, 1 could just distinguish Gunong Ledang (Mt. 
Ophir) in Malacca, faintly visible in the clouds, towering up above 
an extensive plain. A thunderstorm came on while we were still 
on the top of Mirsemah, so we opened out one of the canvas sheets, 
and the whole party of us managed to crowd under it to keep the 
baggage d?y. As soon as the rain had stopped we set off again, 
following the rentis, which runs in a general easterly direction along 
the top of a ridge from Bukit Mirsemah without any appreciable 
rise or fall, and in the evening we pitched our camp near the 
source of Sungai Kachah, just below a beautiful little waterfall 
(plate XI.) 

Next day we went along to the cleared place on the ridge 
known as Bukit Panjang, and from here we got a fine view of the 
plain which extends in a northerly direction towards Sungai 
Pahang, with only occasional low hills to break the monotony. 
Flat-topped Gunong Lesong (plate XII) rather south of cast from 
me, was a splendid sight. We went downhill from Bukit Panjang 
until we came to Sungai Kukau, and there camped in a most 
beautiful spot, with magnificent waterfalls above and below us. 
There is a series of eight grand falls of quartz-porph>Ty, with a 
total height of considerably more than a thousand feet, surely one 
of the most beautiful sights in the Peninsula (plate XIII). 

On July 26th I climbed on to the ridge which extends for 
several miles east from Gunong Ulu Kinchin to an unnamed hill 
1586 feet high. My Jakuns had never been here before, and we 
had an interesting time in this hitherto unknown spot. 1'he upper- 
most 400 feet or so of the ridge was a perpendicular quartzite 
clilf, with no friendly trees to give us hand or foot hold, and it took 
an hour to find a way up. Having got there we all felt that it 
would be even more difficult to climb down, so we walked along* 
the ridge for about a mile due west, and then began the descent. 
At first it was easy, because there were plenty of trees and shrubs 
growing in fissures and cracks on the cliff face. Then, after 
descending several hundreds of feet, more than enough to make 
the prospect of climbing back again to the ridge most distasteful, 
we reached a ledge below which was a sheer drop of four hundred 
feet. We walked along it for perhaps a quarter of a mile, and 
were then brought to a halt by a waterfall, coming over the cliffs 
from a considerable height above, and falling vertically three 
hundred feet below us. At first sight there seemed to be nothing 
for it but a very tiresome return to w^hence we came, but the enter- 
prising Pak Yatin crept alongside the fall and found that the 
splashing of the water had cut back into the cliff behind the curtain 
of water, and that it was possible to crawl along the ledge behind 
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it. We all did this, and having got clear, we were very relieved 
that the loose blocks of quartzite forming the roof above us had 
not fallen on us. Almost at once we met another difficulty, for, a 
few chains further along, the ledge came to full stop, and there was 
no going any further. This was the more tantalising because we 
could see a spot only forty feet below us from which there was a 
shelving jungle-clad descent, so that, but for this forty feet, our 
troubles were over. Penghulu decided that we should make a 
ladder, and he told his very active fellow Jakuns to climb down 
to the slope below, using a convenient creeper as a rope, and 
there to fell two trees. I would have preferred to spend several 
hours retracing my steps to the known difficult place up which 
we had ascended earlier on the morning, rather than have trusted 
myself to that frail creeper, but the Jakuns managed to get down 
in safety. It was a slow business making the ladder, and we were 
annoyed by a score or so of penycngat, w'asp-like creatures that can 
give a most painful sting. Prentas got one sting in his ear, so w'e 
retreated a few^ yards backwards along the ledge, and sal or lay 
down, keeping as still as possible. It took one and a half hours 
to built a ladder but only about one and a half minutes to descend 
it, and, having reached the sloping ground, w^e soon got back to our 
beautiful waterfall camp where 1 enjoyed a splendid bathe. 

While I had been exploring the cliff's, Mayah and six coolies 
had walked downstream as far as Sungai Puan, collecting informa- 
tion which proved very useful, and another party had been explor- 
ing the waterfalls upstream. They were away for the greater part 
of the day, and had climbed up alongside six big falls, W'hich, with 
the two below' our camp, must have represented a height of 1 500 
feet or thereabouts. 

On July 27th, we climbed back to the top of Bukit Panjang 
again, and pitched camp near the little waterfall where we had 
been two nights before. It rained all the afternoon, giving us 
all a depressing sort of evening. During the night 1 got out of 
bed, and had hardly put my feet to the ground when both insteps 
received a broadside of stings. I instantly jumped to the conclu- 
sion that there were penyengat (small wasps) about, and dived 
under the mosquito net again, there to stay until dawn. Later, 
next day, I got just the same stings again on my bare feet, and 
I now found that they were semut api (fire ants), not penyengat. 
For a short time the sting of one is as painful as the other, but 
the pain of semut api very quickly passes Off. 

On the 29th we came up Sungai Sekin to Sungai Perpati, 
beyond which our boats could not go, so we camped shortly after 
noon, and got ready a cache for leaving our surplus stores on the 
morrow. We brought enough food for five days, and set off 
walking upstream, our aim being to find a ridge, which we had 
seen from the top of Bukit Mirsemah, and walk up it to Gunong 
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Ulu Kemapan. Very few people had been so far up Ulii Sekin 
before, and certainly no one had left the stream to go up Gunong 
Ulu Kemapan from this side. Our difficulty would be to recognise 
when we had reached the spot where the slope of the ridge came 
to the stream, and, once we had left Sungai Sekin, we should find 
it much harder to keep going in the right direction. 

Large fish were becoming scarce, as there was hardly enough 
w'atcr for them, but it was today that I succeeded in killing my 
ten^as. Later, while 1 w^as searching a pool for hiding fish, Sidi 
came running up wMth my shot gun, to say there was a rhinoceros 
asleep on the river bank, a short distance away, and wx>uld 1 come 
and shoot it. I walked along to see it, but explained as 1 went 
that I would not shoot as I had no big game licence. Great was 
the disappointment! Batin looked reproachfully at me, and Peng- 
hulu W'as eloquent with his entreaties. Then he said “ If the Tuan 
w'on’t shoot it 1 am going to tikam (stab) it with my parang 
(cutlass),'' and, sure enough, he dashed off weaving his parang, and 
obviously worked up to a great state of excitement. We were only 
a hundred yards from the sleeping animal by this time, so I slipped 
a pair of buck shot cartridges into my gun for fear of accidents. 
Suddenly Pak Yatin shouted out that it w'as not a rhinoceros at 
all, but a seladavg fgaur or bison) Wah! Seven of my Malays 
climbed a tree, and e\'eryone began to treat the affair more serious- 
ly. Penghulu stopped his rush, and had no more desire to use his 
parang. We w'alkcd a little nearer, to have a closer look, and I 
began to question Penghulu about it. Is it that round browm 
object, looking like a tree trunk, mXh a patch of black at one side?" 
Yes, that was it, and the dark patch was its head. Suddenly 
Ninto, the humorist of the Malays said, Well, I'uan, if you 
w’on't shoot, let's see it move," and he picked up a boulder and 
hurled it hard at the seladang. Not a movement! It was a tree 
trunk! The roar of laughter that rose to heaven was a thing to 
hear for months afterwards, and, as the seven Malays sheepishly 
climbed from their perch, they had to endure a regular batter/ 
of jokes and fun. 

Wc spent that night on a bank of the river, and next day we' 
came to a spot, which we called Chabang Dua, w here two streams 
of equal size join to form Sungai Sekin. We camped a short 
distance up the left stream, near a small waterfall, and Penghulu, 
Mayah, and I went south for two hours, climbing up the ridge 
between the two streams far enough to be fairly convinced that 
we were on the right way to Gunong Ulu Kemapan. I told the 
coolies when we got back to camp, that next morning after their 
meal they must cook enough rice for a further two meds, as there 
was a fear that we might not find a stream up on the mountain. 
We would use the tents to catch rain-water if it rained at night, 
and if it didn t we should be in a fix. We had no buckets, onl/ 
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four cooking pots, and there were no bamboos an^'where near to 
use as receptacles, so we could not carry water up with us. 

On August 1st, we set off up the ridge, and made quite good 
progress. \Ve were glad to find that dami payong (Teysmannia 
palms), and pokok sabun were abundant, so there would be no 
trouble in making “ tanks '' to catch rain-water. We could use 
their very large leaves for the purpose. After three hours we 
reached the top of the ridge and Penghulu climbed a tree to try 
to find the direction of the solitary tree that we knew marked the 
summit of Giinong Ulu Kemapan. He said it lay south-south-east 
from us. 1'his was rather surprising, for, on referring to the map, 
it was clear that the mountain should lie south-west. So I asked 
him to look about him to see if there was hilly ground in the south- 
west direction which might possibly be hiding Gunong Ulu Kema- 
pan from his view. No; he was fairly sure that our goal was 
south-south-east. We continued in that direction, and Pengulu 
climbed 200 foot trees twice again to find our way. We were all 
getting tired, and we were very thankful when at about three 
o'clock we came to a tiny stream, which solved the water difficulty. 

We were to camp here for two nights, so I ordered some of 
the coolies to have a big washing day in the morning while the 
rest of us went up the mountain, 'f'hey cleared some of the 
jungle so as to allow the sun's rays to get at the wet things, and 
if we hadn't had rain from noon onwards all would have been 
well. As it was, there was little relief during this trip from the 
ijsual festoon of wet trousers and shirts hanging around my bed 
every night under the tent. There is a widespread impression 
that men whose work often takes them into the jungle are to be 
pitied as having to endure so much heat. On the contrary, they 
usually grumble a good deal about the damp cold, and one of the 
great bothers is the difficulty in getting washed clothes dry again. 

We found that we were very near the top of the mountain, 
and I w'as not altogether surprised to find, after taking a few 
bearings, that I was not on Gunong Ulu Kemapan at all, but that 
I was at the top of Gunong Ulu Telang, and that the stream at 
our camp was Sungai Jiwang. Gunong Ulu Kemapan lay some 
four miles awMv. It would have taken at least two days to get 
there, and for the purpose of the geological survey, the view from 
one mountain was just as useful as the other, so 1 did not mind 
that we had gone somewhat astray. This incident illustrates the 
difficulty of travelling in jungle where there are no known tracks. 
One has to follow' elephant trails, choosing whichever are likely 
to take one in the right direction, and it is very easy to go wrong. 
In future, Penghulu and his fellow Jakuns would have no difficulty 
in finding their way to either mountain. There was a splendid 
view, in spite of the heavy clouds. One of the most striking 
features is the wide U-shaped valley of Sungai Jamai, an east- 
wards-flowing tributary of Sungai Endau, which is prolonged 
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-westwards as the valley of Sungai Chapau, one of the streams 
■which flow to the west to form Sungai Rompin. 

Next day, August 3rd, we came down the mountain, and 
reached the boats at Sungai Sekin in six hours. Going uphill we 
Tiad taken three days. It rained hard all the afternoon, and the 
river rose a foot in two hours. The higher water made our down- 
stream journey easier on the morrow, but it was unfortunate in one 
way, for we had no chance to spear fish' as the water was now too 
clouded for us to see them. I climbed Biikit Embaju, and a few 
smaller hills, on the way towards Sungai Rompin, and so attained 
what I consider to be the* ideal conditions for a jungle trip, which 
ma>' be summarised as follows. The whole period of daylight 
should be occupied, so that one does not feel the need of company; 
yet ten or twelve hours of boat travelling become very wearisome, 
while the same time spent in walking is far too exhausting to be 
good for one's health. The ideal is a mixture of the two, river 
travelling and walking, and if one is able to camp on a sand-bank 
near a fairly wide river, where one may get the excitement of 
shooting pergam, berkok fa large green pigeon, coloured like punai 
but as large as the imperial pigeon), or pnnat, followed later, just 
before the darkness comes, by a bathe, there is usually no difficulty 
about filling in the hours of darkness with ten hours of sleep. We 
had a perfect day like this on August 5th, and when 1 went to 
sleep on the sand-bank in Sungai Rompin, a mile above Tilan, 
under a beautiful full moon, I felt that the “ups' of a jungle 
trip fully compensated me for the “downs." 

It was just as well that we had had some good days, because 
my ne.xt excursion, to Bukit Gayong, was quite a trying affair. 
Batin Ga> ong, the headman of the jakuns here, was my guide, and 
it suited him to pass his house on the way. Instead of taking the 
known route from Tilan, a short distance downstream, we cut 
across from where we were, for much of the time following an old 
abandoned palong built years ago by Chinese wood-cutters. Going 
through the helukar and swamp was far worse than jungle, and it 
was very tiring stepping from log to log of the palong. After 
four or five hours of it we began to feel dissatisfied with Batin 
Gayong. and a rainy afternoon made us all bad tempered. How- 
ever, all things come to an end, and we reached the trigonometrical 
point on Bukit Gayong on the morning of August 7th. We 
•disturbed hundreds of keluang, (flying-foxes,) in a tall tree, and 
it was weird in the extreme to see the multitude of them flying 
low, with their transparent wings showing honey brown against 
the strong sun light. It was interesting too to learn from the 
Jakuns that certain pits five foot square, that we passed on the 
lower slopes of Bukit Gayong, had been sunk some twenty five 
years ago by a European prospector, and that they were not traps 
for elephants, as I first thought, but lombong (mine holes). All the 
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rock exposures on the hills near here showed quartz-porphyry, and 
it is not likely that there are any . payable tin deposits in the neigh- 
bourhood. Probably the prospector was looking for gold. There 
is a good view from the top of the hill, and we could see Gunong 
UIu Telang in the clouds peeping up behind the Bukit Mirsemah 
Bukit Panjang ridge. The country near Bukit Gayong and for 
some distance to the north is low lying, with occasional hills 
rising from a swampy plain. 

On returning to Sungai Rompin 1 paid off the ten Jakuns and 
set off downstream with the Malays, taking with me as souvenirs 
a few semambu (Malacca canes), and a pair of burong serindit 
(love birds) that 1 had got from the Jakuns. Ah San and one 
or two of the Malays sold a few coats and pairs of trousers, and 
we parted the best of friends. We arrived at Kuala Rompin on 
August 11th, and left the next night in a hedah (a kind of boat)^ 
en route for Mersing. As was to be expected with a south wind 
prevailing, and only short periods of favouring breezes, we were at 
anchor for most of the following tw^o days, and found the small 
boat very cramped quarter^ Our arrival at Mersing on the 
evening of the 14th was a relief for us all, particularly so for Ah 
San and Mayah, who are bad sailors. Both of them had bad 
septic sores on their feet, from leech-bites, and it was quite time 
for them to have some medical attention. 


Mandi Ayer Gawar 

By Dato Sedia Raja Abdullah. 

Mandi Ayer Gaw'ar'^ (A lustration to bar epidemics) is 
a kind of medical bathing practised by Malays, with the object 
of repulsing the advance of an epidemic, such as plague, small-pox 
or rinderpest. The local medicine-man is invariably warned, well 
in advance, of the actual nature of the approaching epidemic by 
the appearance in a dream of a reigning raja or a ruling chief — the 
colour of the royal robe, be it yellow, white, red or black, having a 
definite relation to the nature of the coming illness. 

The ceremony usually takes place at night. Before the Dukun 
(native doctor) there are placed on a large tray the materials of 
the ceremony, consisting of some yards of cloth, having the 
colour of the royal dress seen in the dream: there are also some few 
yards of white, yellow and black cloth. A large piece of thin, 
flexible lead is then torn into small pieces and on each piece is 

written in large characters the letters • ^ ♦ J ♦ 1 which when joined 
together form the Arabic word meaning " world.'' But how 
the word can possibly be so spelt and what rela- 
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tion it has to the prevention of the epidemic, is a mystery which 
is inexplicable even to the authority on the subject himself. It 
is sufficient that the letters are regarded as a supremely effective 
charm against the attack of that particular form of epidemic! 
On the tray are also heaped Rotan Tikus (a species of rattan) and 
Periok K^ra (Nepenthes sp. a pitcher plant) if the approaching 
epidemic is plague or small-pox, with the addition of Buloh Gading 
(Bamhtcsa vulgaris a species of bamboo) and Kayu Alai {Parkia 
sumairana) in the case of rinderpest. Incense and toasted rice, 
of course, form an important part of the materials. The tray 
together with the materials are fumigated three times with incense. 

Harthern jars (Rebok), containing cold water and in number 
according to the houses in the kampojtg (village), having been 
placed in front of the medicine-man by the villagers, the Dukun 
chooses a jar which is, in his judgment, the best; and the one so 
selected is known as the Rebok Tua (the leading jar). Into it 
have already been dropped three pieces of Wang, which are small 
copper coins, preferably of high antiquity, or just the ordinary 
modern 5 or lO cent silver pieces, should the former be unobtain- 
able; each of the remaining jars receives only one coin. A lighted 
candle, made by hand from bees-wax, is stuck against the top of 
each jar, in the water of which are also placed Bunga Raya 
(Hibiscus sp.), Bunga MHur (Jasmine), Bunga Kayu Akar Daun 
Khludok (Melastoma polyavthum), Daun Kalimunting and 
toasted rice. 

When everx'thing necessary is ready, the Dukun calls upon 
the Prophet to co-operate with him in warding off the approaching 
epidemic, recites his magical incantations over the materials and 
concludes by offering prayers in Arabic. The materials are then 
left where they are for the night, so as to give the saints invoked 
sufficient time to sing their own incantations over them. 

Early the next morning, when the villagers have assembled at 
the medicine-man’s house, the cold water in the jar is poured in 
moderate quantities over their heads; the face, hands and feet are 
also washed. The Dukun distributes among the waiting folk the 
Benang Scmpurna (Thread of completion) and the flexible lead 
bound in small strips of black cloth, both of w^hich are to be tied 
round the arm. This Benang S^‘mpurna is made by twining to- 
gether the threads of those pieces of cloth previously placed on 
the tray and it is usually of three colours: black, white 
and red. Each villager is supplied with a small quantity 
of toasted rice to be eaten, as it has a great medicinal 
virtue. Besides, he is also given the Rotan Tikus and Periok Kera 
in the case of plague or small-pox, together with the Buloh Gading 
and Kayu Alai in the case of rinderpest, and small strips of the 
black, yellow and white cloth, all of which are to be placed on 
the gate of his Kampong fence, on the steps and on the door of 
his house. All these various symbols have a significant meaning. 
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The Bhiang Shnpurna, the flexible lead tied round the arm and 
the symbols placed on the door, the steps and the gate ar4 visible 
signs exhibited for the information of the spirit king of the 
epidemic that the persons using them are all his subjects who must 
not in any way be attacked. 

After the distribution of those various symbols each villager 
has to pay a customary fee of 5 or 10 cents according to the 
seriousness of the nature of the epidemic. If it is rinderpest, which 
might cause a heavy material loss to the villagers, each cattle 
owner usually has to pay 25 cents irrespective of the number of 
cattle in his possession. 

If the epidemic does not spread to the place where this 
ceremony of '' Mandi Ayer Gawar'' has been observed: or if it 
does, in spite of this means of prevention, but results only in a 
negligible number of deaths, the village folk pay their communal 
vow at the grave of some renowned saint. 

What seems rather remarkable with regard to this particular 
ceremony and, indeed, to all other allied forms of ceremonies in 
connection with Malay magic, is the fact that -even the professional 
Pawang himself is not in a position to explain intelligently the 
various mysteries. Practicallv everything is done and accepted 
blindly without any reason being assigned to it. This is what 
renders research into these matters so difficult to carry out. 

Note. 

The Leading Saints in Rembau. Errata. Vol. Ill, part III, p. 
102. Lines 12 and 13 should read: — settlement of Tanjong Kling, 
in accordance with the recognised custom {mmHau). To' Mang- 
gam married, etc. 


Spolia Mentawiensia 

Dragonflies (Odonata) 

By F. F. Laidlaw, MA. 

(Text-Figures 1 — 3.) 

With an introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic. 

iii. Remarks on the Dragonfly fauna of the islands. 

iv. Notes on the Collection. 

V. References to Literature. 

i. Introduction. 

The Mentawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together 
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Except for the Rhopalocera of Sipora scarcely anything was 
known of their entomolcgy until I visited Siberut and Sipora 
during September — November 1924, accompanied by Mr. N. 
Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raflles Museum, Singapore, and 
Dr. H. H. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological Museum, 
Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I have, as 
usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for the 
assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they are 
mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 1500 
feet high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, ancl there 
are scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to floods, '['here is much rain throughout the year. 
The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employment 
of quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party 
of fifteen, except m\'self, suffered from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and about 
60 — 80 miles distant. Siberut is about seventy miles long and 
about thirty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 1® 
South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 100 fathoms, and most bathygraphical 
charts show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to 
the north-east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I 
am inclined to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for 
the faunas of the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi 
Islands possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the un- 
doubtedly deep-water islands of Sirrialur and Engano at the e.x- 
tremities of the West Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much 
more peculiar and differentiated than that of Nias Island, also 
represented as being within the one hundred fathom line. What- 
ever the depths may be, they certainly are not those of the 
shallow Sunda shelf (less than 40 fathoms) on which stand 
almost all the land-masses of Malaysia, i.e., the Peninsula,. 
Sumatra, java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the connecting ridge the group is surrounded by 
depths of 100 — 500 fathoms of water; further, everywhere directly 
between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin with depths 
of 500 — 1000 fathoms. Such conditions render several of the 
West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and lack of height^ 
zoologically quite as distinct from each other and from the rest 
of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region are from each 
other. 
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The islands are forested all over save for the native’s planta- 
tions, and our material was obtained from varied localities near 
the Government stations of Siberut, in the island of that name, 
and Sioban in Sipora; it came from the sea-shore, low-lying 
ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, and from such hills as were 
accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra, on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Group to the north of Siberut, 
and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
'' Spolia Mentawiensia.” 

The following have appeared to date: — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56 — 94. (vide p. 

antea). 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss, 

Ibis, April 1926, pp. 269 — 305. Plate 111 and fig. 10. (vide 

p. postea). 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 

ii. Systematic. 

Drepanosticta krugeri sp. nov. 

Caconeura verticalis karnyi subsp. nov. 

Amphicnemis louisae smedleyi subsp. nov. 

ill. Remarks on the Dragonfly Fauna of the Islands. 

Up to the present time but a single species of dragonfly had 
been recorded from any of the islands of the Mentawi group. 

This was a species of Pseudophaea, P. modigliani, described 
by de Selys (Selys, 1898) from “ Mentawi.”^ 

In 1915 Dr. Ris published a most interesting account of a 
collection of dragonflies made by E. Jacobson in Simalur Island, 
the most northerly island of the West Sumatran chain (Ris, 1915). 

He listed 35 species, the result of seven months collecting. 
Of these one species and two subspecies were described as new. 

The present collection contains almdst the same number of 
species, 34 in all, and amongst these I find it necessary to name 
one new species and two new subspecies. 

The material before me is in excellent condition, with good 
series of several interesting species, and has full data. 

1. Piaetically certain to have come from Sipora if collected by 
Modigliani. C. B. K. ' 
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!n the list following 1 have entered all the species recorded 
by Ris from Simalur Island as well as those collected in 1924 on 
the Mentawi, Group and also the single species recorded by de Selys 
from Mentawi/' 

'T'hose not included in the collection of 1924 arc marked with 
an asterisk (*); those not recorded by Ris thus(t). 

Malaysia includes the Malay Peninsula south of the Isthmus 
of Kra, all the islands of the Sunda Shelf within the 100 fathom 
line, the deep-water islands off the West Coast of Sumatra, and 
Cocos-Keeling and Christmas Islands. 

ANISOPTERA. 

Libellulidae. 

Corduliinae. 

1. \I dionyx montana Karsch. Malaysia. 

Libellulinae. 

2. \Tetrathemh platyptera 

Selys. .. Bengal to Java. 

3. Orchithemis pulcherrima 

Brauer. . . Malaysia. 

4. Pornothemis serrata Kruger. Malaysia. 

5. \Lyriothemis trappendiculata 

Selys. . . Malaysia. 

6. fL. cleis Brauer. .. Malaysia, Philippine Is.^ 

Burma. 

7. \Nesoxenia lineata Brauer. Malaysia, Philippine Is., 

Celebes. 

8. Agrionoptera insignis chaU 

cochiton Ris. . . subsp. Simalur and Mentawi 

Ids., sp. Malaysia 'to 
Solomon Ids. 

9. Cratilla metallica Brauer. Malaysia, Cambodia. 

10. Orthetrum sabina Drury. Oriental Region, Pacific. 

11. 0. testacemn Burm. .. Assam to Java. 

12. O. ebrysis Burm. .. Philippine Is., Celebes, Mala}^- 

sia. 

13. *0. pruinosutn clelia Selys. subsp. Philippine, Celebes, 

Malaysia. 

14. Nannopbya pygmaea 

Ramb. . . Burma, Malaysia. 

1 5. Brachydiplax chalyhea 

nmalura Ris. . . subsp. Simalur and Mentawi 

Ids., sp. Burma, Malay- 
sia. 

16. Diplacodes trivialis Ramb. Oriental Region. 

17. ^Acisomapanorpoides Ra.mh, India to Malaysia. 
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18. ^Neurothemis palliataRzmh, Sumatra to Aru Islands. 

19. fluctuans Fabr. . . Malaysia. 

20. fN. terminata Ris. . . Malaysia. 

21. ^Zyxomma obtusum Alb. Oriental Region. 

22. ^Tholymis tillarga Fabr. Old world tropics. 

23. Pantala flavescens Fabr. Cosmopolitan. 

24. \Rhyothemh phyllis phyllis 

Sulz. . . Burma, Malaysia. 

25. *R. regia regia Brauer. . . Moluccas, Philippine Is. 

26. obsolescens Kirby. .. Malaysia. 

27. *Tramen limbata Desj. . . Oriental Region, Pacific. 

Aeschnidae. 

28. "^Anaciaeschna jaspidea 

Burm. . . Bengal to Java. 

29. j/agoria modigliani Selys. Malaysia. 

30. "^Gynacantha basiguttata 

Selys. , . Malaysia, Philippine Is., Bur- 

ma. 

31. G. dohrni Kruger. .. Malaysia. 

Gomphidae, 

32. \Leptogomphus lansbergi 

Selys. .. Java, Sumatra. 

ZYGOPTERA. 

Libellagidae. 

33. jMicromerus sumairanus 

Selys. . . Sumatra. 

Epallagidae. 

34 *j[Pseudophaea modigliani 

Selys. . . Mentawi Islands. 

35. *P, aspasia Selys. . . Sumatra. 

Agrionidae. 

36. eurobasis chinensis Linn. India to Borneo and Java. 

37. f Vestalis lugens Selys. . . Sumatra. 

Platystictidae. 

38. \Drepanosticta krugeri sp. 

nov. . . Mentawi Is. 

Platycnemidae. 

39. "^Copera acutimago Kruger. Malaysia. 

40. C. marginipes Ramb. . . India, Ceylon, Malaysia. 

Protoneuridae, 

41. ^Caconeura delia Karsch. .. Sumatra. 

42. C. x^ollaris dohrni Kruger. Sumatra. 
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43. verticalis karnyt subsp. 

nov. 

Coenagrionidae. 

44. Pseiidagrion pilidorsum 

Brauer. 

45. *P. microcephalum Ramb. 

46. Ceriagrioit cerinorubellum 

Brauer. 

47. ]Onychargia atrocyana Selys. 

48. *Xiphiagnoii cyanomelas 

Selys. 

49. Amphicnemis louisae smed- 

leyi subsp. nov. 

50. "^Pchmira senegale7isis 

Ramb. 

51. Agriociicmis jemina Brauer. 

52. *A. amocna Ris. 


Mentawi Ids., sp. Malaysia. 


Sumatra. 

India to Australia. 

India to Malaysia. 

Oriental Region. 

Simalur Id. to Bismarck Arch. 

Mentawi Ids., sp. Borneo. 

Old world tropics. 

Oriental Region to Australia. 
Simalur Id. 


Of course the list is still incomplete; it is quite likely that it 
includes less than 80 per cent of the total dragonfly fauna. But 
the absence of any specimen of Tnthemis from two fairly large 
collections is noleworth>'. 1 Vo other general Rhinocypha and 
Coeliccia are unrepresented. The latter is certainly more likely 
to escape the net of the collector than is Trithe^nis or Rhinocypha 
but it is significant that the two genera Rhinocypha and CoeUccia 
are both absent Irom Ceylon. 

So that the first point to he noted about the fauna of these 
islands is the (apparent) absence of certain widely distributed 
Oriental genera. If this absence be verified it will show that these 
genera are late arri\'als in Malaysia. 

A second point of interest is that certain subspecies are 
peculiar to Simalur, Siberui and Sipora, and presumably to other 
islands, and that on the mainland of Sumatra these subspecies 
are represented by distinct races (e.g. Agrionoptera chalcochiton) . 

Now Simalur and Siberut are much further away from one 
another than is either from the mainland of Sumatra;' but proba- 
bly have this in common, that both are separated from it (and 
each other) by deep water. Hence it is fair to assume that we 
have to deal with a fauna characteristic of certain of the West 
Sumatran Islands, contrasted with, though closely related to that 
of Sumatra. 

The relative abundance in the collection of certain species 
usually accounted rare (e.g. Jagoria modigliani) may perhaps 
allow us to suppose that we have to deal with a fauna dn which 
isolation has affected the competition between species in a manner 
favourable to certain forms usually regarded as primitive. Ris 
(1915) has called attention to another interesting feature of this 
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fauna, the inclusion in it of a few species of a decidedly eastern, 
or even Papuan range, which are scarcely if at all represented 
elsewhere to Malaysia. Such are Xiphiagrion cyanomelas and 
Rhyoihemh regia, I'he significance of these 'outliers' is not at 
present apparent. 

iv. Notes on the Collection* 

[(The initials given with localities in the list of specimens in 
each case refer to the collectors: C. B. K(loss), N. S (medley) and 
H. H. K(arny.)] 

ANISOPTERA. 

Libellulidae. 

Corduliinae. 

1. Idionyx montana Karsch. 

Jdionw montana. Martin, Monogr. Cordul. p. 81, figs. 94, 95. 

1 $ Siborut, C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 ^ Siberut, H. H. K. 23. IX. 24. 

2 9 9 Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. Nov. 1924. 

$ abd. 27-29 + 3 mm. hind-wing 28.5 mm. 

9 abd. 29 mm. hind-wing 29.5 mm. 

The anal appendages of the males agree exactly with those 
figured by Martin (loc. cit). 

The males are very similar in size and colouring to a ^ of 
dohrni Kriiger, from Borneo, differing chiefly in the shape of the 
upper anal appendages. On the other hand a 5 from Gunong 
Kledang in Perak, which agrees with specimens of montana in the 
shape of the anal appendages, is much smaller ( $ abd. 25.5 4 - 3 
mm. hind-wing 25 mm.). 

The two species montana and dohrni are evidently very close- 
ly related. 

Libellulinae* 

2. Tetrathemis platyptera Selys. 

Tetrathemis platyptera, Ris. Monogr. Libell. pp. 50-51, figs. 
10-14. 

2 9 9 Siberut. C, B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

One specimen has the hind-wing 20 mm. long: bases of both 
wings tinged with saffron; in the fore-wing as far as the triangle, 
in the hind-wing one or two cells beyond the triangle. The rest 
of the wings slightly smoky. 

The second specimen has the hind-wing 18.5 mm. long. Both 
wings slightly tinged with brown, in the fore-wing to one cell 
beyond the nodus, the hind-wing to half-way between nodus' and 
pterostigma. In both wings this tinge deepens to saffron at the 
base; in the fore-wing to the level of the arculus, in the hind-wing, 
to the proximal margin of the triangle. In the fore-wing there is 
also a saffron suffusion ju?t below the nodus, and in the hind- 
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Fig. 1. 

\’crtex of head of 9 Leptogomphus 



Fig. 3. 

Amphicnemis louisae $ 



Fig. 2 a. 

Drepanosticla krugeri $ 



Fig. 2 b. 

D. krugeri, Pterostigma. 



Fig. 2 c. 

D. krugeri, Prothorax $ 
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wing there is a similar suffusion from just beyond the nodus to a 
point half-way between nodus and pterostigma. In neither wing 
does the suffusion reach the anal margin. Apex of both wings 
faintly ! inged with smoky brown. 

The colour differences of the wings of the two specimens are 
quite marked, but 1 can find no structural distinctions. 

}. Orchithemis pulcherrima Brauer. 

Orchithemis pulcherrima Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 85-86, figs. 
54, 55. 

2 5 5 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 Siberut. 11. H. K. Sept. 1924 (60). 

4. Pornothemis serrata Kruger. 

Poruothcmis serrata Ris. .Monogr. Libell. pp. 92-93, fig. 64. 

IS 3 j !I 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K and N. S. Sept. Oct. 

1924. 

4 3 i 4 9 9 Siberut. H. 11. K. Sept. 1924. 

B S S I 9 Sipera. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 9 9 South Pagi. H. 11. K. 17. X. 24. 

3. Lyriothemis biappendiculata (Selys). 

Lyriotheims hiappendmtlata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 106- 
107, figs. 71. 7(), 77. 

2 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 26-28. IX. 24. 

3 ^ Siberut. H. M. K. 9. IX. 24. 

6. Lyriothemis cleis Brauer. 

Lyriothemis cleis Ris, .Monogr. Libell. pp. 108-1 11. figs. 78, 79, 

80. 

1 5 1 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7. Nesoxenia lineata (Selys). 

h’esflxeuLi lineaiei Ris, Monosr. Libell. pp. 126-128, figs. 93, 
94. 

3 S $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 24-25. IX. 24. 

1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

3 <} ^ 3 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. Nov. 1924. 

1 S Sipora H. II. K. Nov. 1924. 

The specimens agree exactly with a (fragmentary) male in 
my possession from Borneo, and with Dr. Ris’ description 

8. Agrionoptera insignis chalcochiton Ris. 

Agrionoptera insignis chalcochiton Ris. Monogr. Libell. p. 
1068. 

5^^ 3 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 S $ Siberut. H. 11. K. Sept. 1924. 

5^5 2 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. Oct. 1924. 
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The rich but uniform colouring of the synthorax of these 
specimens contrasts markedly with the variegated pattern of a 
specimen from Padang in W. Sumatra, which clearly belongs to 
the typical race. The Padang specimen was collected in Nov. 
1924, by C. B. K. and N. S. 

9. Cratilla metallica (Brauer). 

Cratilla metallica Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 151-153. figs. 108- 
109. 

1 $ Siberut. H. M. K. 26. IX. 24. 

10. Orthetrum sabina (Drury). 

Orthetrum sabina Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 223-225. figs. 133, 
149. 

1 S North Pagi. II. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

11. Orthetrum testaceum (Burm.). 

Orthetrum testaceum testaceum Ris, Monogr. pp. 235-236. 

2 $ s Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

12. Orthetrum chrysis (Sclys). 

Orthetrum chrysis Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 237. 

6 S $ Siberut. 11. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

6 3^19 Sinora. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924. 

3 3 3 North Pagi. C. B. K. and N. S. Nov. 1924. 

13. Nannophya pygmaea Ramb. 

Nannophya pygmaea Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 347, 348. figs, 
figs. 196, 197. 

12. 3 ^ 6 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 
24 3 3 9 9 9 Siberut, M. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

14. Brachydiplax chalybea simalura Ris. 

Brachydiplax chalybea simalura Ris, Monogr. Libell. p. 1 123. 

4 3 3 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. 8-29. IX. 24. 

Like Agrionoptera chalcochiton this subspecies is apparently 
confined to the West Sumatran chain of islands. 

15. Diplacodes trivialis (Rambur). 

Diplacodes trivialis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 468-470. figs. 
293, 294. 

1 3 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 3 Siberut. H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 3 3 1 9 Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

(10 3 3 8 9 9 Padang, Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 
Nov. 1924). 

One of the commonest of Oriental dragonflies. 
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16. Acisoma panorpoides Rambiir. 

Acisoma panorpoides Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 457-458. 

1 ^ Sipora, C. B. K. and N. S. 11. X. 24. 

17. Neurothemis termlnata Ris. (forma). 

Neurothemis terminata Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 569, 572. 

figs. 328, 329, 334, 335. 

28 ^ ^ 16 9 $ isochrom. 12 9 9 heterochrom. Siberut. 

C.B.K. & N.S. Sept. Oct. 1924. 

2 S $ 1 9 isochrom. 3 9 9 heterochrom. Siberut. 

II.H.K. Oct. 1924. 

12 ^ 4 9 9 isochrom. 3 9 9 heterochrom. Sipora. 

CB.K. & N.S. Oct. 1924. 

2^3 7 9 9 isochrom. 1 9 heterochrom. N. Pagi. 

C.B.K. & N.S. Oct. 1924. 

2 9 9 heterochrom. South 

1 $ isochrom. Pagi. H. 11. K. Oct. 1924. 

A very interesting scries, intermediate in some respects 
between flnctuavs and terminata. Dr. Ris has examined specimens 
and has been good enough to give me his opinion on them, which 
1 transcribe I am inclined to range your series under terminata, 
but they are decidedly intermediate between typical terminata 
and typical fluctuans. 1 have labelled them for my collection as 
terminata vers flnrfuans. I'he series of forms intermedia-fluctuans 
-terminata-manadensis-'iiigviatiiarts may be considered as species, 
but very probably with series from a very large number of 
localities the limits between them will be found uncertain. Inter- 
mediate forms, such as this from Mentawi, can be located in the 
series without much constraint; in this case between jluctuans and 
lerminata though nearer the latter. 1 still consider the disposi- 
tion adopted in the monograph as practically convenient.'" 

18. Pantala flavescens (Fabr.) 

Pavatala flavescens Ris, Monogr. Libell. 

1 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. 30.X.24. 

19. Rhyothemis phyllis (Sulzer). 

Rhyothemis phyllis phyllis Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 939-940. 
fig. 540. PI. V. 

1 $ Siberut, C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

I 9 Siberut, H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

20. Rhyothemis obsolescens Kirby. 

/?. obsolescens Ris, Monogr. Libell. pp. 9*^8-959, PI. VII. 
(as R. vidua). 

II S 6 11 9 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. Oct. 

1924. 

5 ^ ^ I 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

Borneo, Sumatra, Malay Peninsula as far N. as the Mergui 
Archipelago. 
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Aeschnidae. 

21. Jagoria tnodigliani Selys. 

Jagoria modigliani Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. pp. 130-131. 
fig. 127. Ris, 1911. pp. 240-242. 

2 $ 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

2 S $ (ad.) Siberut. H. H. K. 10—28. IX. 24. 

1 9 (ad.) Siberut. H. H. K. 28. IX. 24. 

2 9 9 (ten-.) Siberut. H. M. K. 14—17. IX. 24. 

1 5 I 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 9 (ad.) Sipora. H. H. K. 9. X. 24. 

Several of the females have retained the long spatulate anal 
appendages which in this sex are so frequenti)- broken off. The 
considerable number of specimens collected sugge.sts that this 
insect usually' counted quite a rarity, must be fairly abundant 
at least in certain localities and at certain seasons. 

22. Gynacantha dohrni Kruger. 

Gviiacantha dohrni Kruger, 1898. .Martin, Monogr. Aeschn. 
pp. I99-2a). fig. 204. Ris. 1913. p. 14. 

1 $ (teneral) Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. 19. X. 24. 

Newly emerged and quite flattened; probably belongs to 
this species, which has been recorded by Ris from Simalur. 

Gomphidae. 

23. Leptogomphus lansbergi Selys. Fig. 1. 

Leptogompbus lansbergi Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 70. 

1^19 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. (the 
male is the allotvpe). 

I 9 Sipora. H. II. K. Nov. 1924. 

1 9 Pagi Ids. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

(1 3 Padang, N. Sumatra. C. B. K. and N. S. 

Nov. 1924). 

The holotype 9 is from Java, in Coll. Selys, a second 
(imperfect) in the Museum at Dresden. 

3 Hitherto undescribed, abd. 39 + 1 mm. hind-wing 31. 5 

mm. 

9 abd. 37.5 mm. hind-wing 34 mm. 

9 (adult) Head: black: lateral lobes of lower lip, two spots 
on upper lip, base of mandibles, and a narrow line across the frons 
interrupted at its middle, immediately in front of the antennae, 
lemon-yellow. 

Prothorax: black; a yellow mark on anterior margin, a 
small double medium spot and a lateral mark, yellow. 

Syvthorax: black anteriorly to just beyond the humeral 
suture. Paired, narrow dorsal and antehumeral stripes of yellow, 
the former just meeting a yellow mark on the transverse crest of 
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the mesothoracic margin, these latter not meeting each other 
in the middle line. Sides of synthorax largely yellow, with black 
stripes along each of the lateral sutures. 

Abdomen: largely black; the first segment almost entirely 
yellow. The second segment has a lateral b^and of yellow passing 
over the vestigial auricles; also a longitudinal dorsal band of the 
same colour which narrows posteriorly and is continued as a very 
fine mid-dorsal line along segments 3 — 7. There is in addition 
a basal lateral mark of yellow on the third segment. 

$ (adult) allotype (from Sipora). 

Colouring in general identical with that of the female. The 
spots of yellow on the upper lip arc perhaps a trifle larger, and 
the markings on the abdomen are obscure, but this is probably 
the result of post-mortem changes. As in the female the legs 
appear to be entirely black. 

Anal appendages: black; upper pair a little shorter than 
the branches of the lower appendage, shaped rather like the blade 
of a scalpel, with the ‘ edge ' rather serrate, and the apex acuminate. 
Branches of lower appendage slender, parallel, widely distant. 
On the wdiole the anal appendages bear a general resemblance 
to those of A. saiiteri Ris, and L perjoratns Ris (Ris 1912). The 
genital hamules are very large, and the vesicle of the penis is 
relatively small. 

The armature of the femora is quite different in the two 
sexes, in the females it consists of long spines regularly arranged, 
in the males of numerous small rather irregular ‘prickles.' There 
are also secondary sexual differences in the armature of the tibiae 
and tarsi which I do not propose to deal with here. 

One further point may be noted. In his original description 
of the type female de Selys remarks on the presence of two small 
tubercles on the margin of the occiput. These are scarcely evident 
on any of the specimens before me. though the margin of the 
occiput certainly shows some corrugation, which varies from one 
individual to another. In one female this corrugation is perhaps 
sufficient to permit of our believing it to represent the ‘'petits 
tubercles rapproches " of de Selys. 

A matter of greater interest perhaps is the occurrence of a 
ridge on either side of the vertex, immediately behind each of the 
posterior ocelli. In the female this ridge is produced at its outer 
extremity to form a distinct hom-like projection recalling exactly 
the armature figured by Calvert (1920) for some of the females of 
species of the Tropical American genus Epigomphus, and more 
especially that of E, armaius. In a faunistic paper such as this 
one cannot discuss at length morphological and taxonomic ques- 
tions. It is necessary only to say that the examination of these 
specimens convinces me that Leptogomphus is a genus very distinct 
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from Heliogompbus, and that it (Leptogompbus) resembles in 
venation and in some other morphological characters the American 
Epigompbus, and is probably not distantly allied to it. 

Kruger (1898 pp. 307-308) proposed to distinguish Sumatran 
specimens apparently very similar to lansbergi under the name 
assimilis. Not having access to his material I cannot judge to 
what extent he is justified in so doing. 1 can only say that the 
specimens before me are to the best of my belief identical with 
that described from Java by de Selys. 

Species undoubtedly referable to Leptogompbus are 
semperi Selys. Borneo, Philippine Is. Tonkin. 
lansbergi Selys. Sumatra, java. 


Gestroi 

gestroi 

Selys 

Burma. 


williamsoni 

Laidlaw 

Borneo. 


perforatus 

Ris 

S. China. 

Sauteri 

sauteri 

Ris 

Formosa. 


assimilis 

Kruger 

Sumatra. 


ZYQOPTERA. 

Libelfagidae 

24. Micromerus sumatranus Selys. 

Micromerus sumatranus Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 115. 

2 $ s Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

Agrionidae 

(Legion Calopteryx de Selys partim). 

25. Vestalis lugens (Selys). 

Vestalis lugens Kirbv Cat. Odonat. p. 102. 

1 s 'Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

10 $ $ 4 2 5 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 
U 1 9 Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

i Platystictidae. 

26. Drepanosticta krugeri sp. nov. Figs. 2 a. b. c. 

1 2 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 $ Siberut. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

4 2 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924 (one of 

these is the allotype). 

3 S $ Sipora. H. H. K. Oct. 1924. (one of these is the 

holotype). 

I $ N. Pagi Is. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

A distinct species, characterized by the shape of the anal 
appendages of the male, and by the presence in that sex only 
of a remarkable paired process derived from the posterior margin 
of the prothorax, A well defined V-vein present on the wings. 
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The pentagonal ptero^tigma is also apparently a specific character, 

$ abd. 39 -^0.75 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

$ abd. 35 mm. hind-wing 24 mm. 

Venation: rises a little distal to subnodus. M i + u and 

M 1 rise from arculus by a short common stalk. 

Vein descending from anal side of quadrangle meets cubito- 
anal cross-vein so as to form a V. 

Pterostigma dull red-brown, pentagonal, its outer margin 
almost always broken by a veinlet dividing the cell distal to it 
into two. Costal margin shorter than anal, and inner margin 
shorter than outer. 16 post-nodal cross-nerves on fore-wing. 

S Head: L^ppcr lip blue, with black margin, anteclypeus 
blue, upper surfaces otherwise black. 

Prothorax: white or pale primrose yellow, posterior lobe 
black. From the outer angle of the posterior margin of this lobe 
there springs on either side a small club-shaped process, directed 
almost vertically upwards; pale browm in colour. 

above bright metallic green as far as level of first 
lateiai suture. Beyond this pale blue, with a broad band of dark 
browm along and on either side of the second lateral suture. 
Ventral surfaces white. 

Abdomen: generally dark brown, rather bronzed. Second 
segment marked with w’hile at the sides and beknv. Segments 
3 — 7 with small basal-lateral markings, probably blue in the 
living state. Basal third (nearly) of eighth segment blue above, 
a small, basal dorsal mark of the same colour on the ninth. 

white, with brow'n cilia, articulating with brown mark- 
ings, a broad brown band round the middle of each femur; 
posterior surfaces of tibiae dark biwn. 

Anal appendages: upper pair bronze-browm, curving regular 
downwards in a semicircle, a little inflated distally. Viewed from 
above they curve inwards towards their apices so as to enclose 
a nearly circular space. Each appendix carries a minute internal 
projection near its apex, Low'er pair, whitish, about half the 
length of upper pair, parallel to one another, broad at the base, 
tapering, first rapidly then more gradually to a fine point, bending 
rather abruptly downw^ards at the middle. 

$ Colouring as in male, but segment 8 of abdomen has a 
lateral blue mark, continued on to the base of 9, which is slightly 
longer than 8. 

The relationship of this species seems to be with the sundana- 
halterata group, ranging from Sumatra and Java to New Guinea* 
rather than will Bornean or Malayan forms, 
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Platycnemidae. 

27. Capera marginipes (Raihb.) 

Capera marginipes Kirb}' Cat. Odonat. p. 129. 

1 9 Siberiit. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

5 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

In the absence of male specimens the identification rests on 
the character of the posterior margin of the prothorax, which in 
these specimens agrees with examples of the species from Singa- 
pore. 7'he species acutimargo Kruger, does not occur in the 
present collection, through recorded by Ris from Simalur; and I 
have before me specimens of it from Mergui (Bainbrigge-Fletcher) 
and from the Isthmus of Kra (W. L. Abbott, U. S. Nat. Mus.). 

Protoneurldae. 

28. Caconeura collaris dohrni Kruger. 

Alloneura dohrni Kruger, 1898. 

Disparonenra dohrni Ris, 1915. 

2 $ $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

7^^ 5 9 9 Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

2 ^ ^ 1 9 Sipora. H. H. K. 2. XI. 24. 

Both Kruger and Ris regarded dohrni as a distinct species 
and do not compare it with collaris Selys. I find, however, that 
the specimens before me agree exactly in colouring with collaris 
(judging from re Selys’ account), and differ only in having no 
trace of visible to the naked eye. Under low power of the 
compound microscope one can see constantly in these specimens a 
thickening of the anal margin of the wing where it is joined by 
Ac, In collaris (from the Malay Peninsula) the development of 
Cu 2 is said by de Selys to be mediocre on rudimentaire.” Ac- 
cordingly I am strongly of the opinion that these specimens must 
be reffered to collaris, of which they represent a local Sumatran 
race characterized by extreme reduction of Cwg. I think the 
character is of sufficient importance to justify the naming of such 
a local ract*, but it may be found that the reduction is carried as 
far in some cases in specimens from the Malay Peninsula (given 
a sufficient series). 

29. Calconeura verticaiis karnyi subsp. nov. 

1 ^ Siberut. H. H. K. 

Head: Upper lip, genae and anteclypeus dark brown; a 
transverse red band, crossing the anterior ocelli, on the vertex. 
Otherwise black. 

Prothorax: black; a small lateral spot of carmine red on 
either side of the middle lobe. 
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Syvthorax: black, with a narrow band on either side of the 
dorsum of carmine red; a broader band of orange-red on the first 
lateral suture, the metepimirite narrowly bordered behind with 
yellow. Under surface, primrose. 

Abdovien: entirely black save for a minute pair of yellow 
5pots at base of third segment dorsally. 

Legs: black: a brown mark at base of femora on their 
anterior surfaces; posterior surfaces of tibiae likewise brown. 

Anal appendages, upper pair black, lower pair brown. Pter- 
ostigina very dark brown. Marginal cell, formed by vestige of 
Cuq rather larger in fore-wing than in hind-wing. Length of 
hind-wing 17mm., of abdomen 27 mm. Differs from typical 
(Bornean) verticali^ as follows. Carmine mark on prothorax 
(in karnyi) smaller. Dorsal stripe on synthorax much narrower, 
and of tHjual breaiith throughout Second segment of abdomen 
entirely black. Upper anal appendages entirely black, and rather 
less globose at base. C. delia Karsch has the dorsal stripe of the 
svnthorax not extending quite to the middle of the dorsum, and 
the anal appendages red-brown. 

'fhe three forms verficalis (typical), delia and karnyi appear 
to be very closely related. 

Coenagrionidae. 

^0. Pseudagrion piiidorsum Brauer. 

Pseudagrion piiidorsum Ris, 191^. 

4 ^ ^ Sipora. C. B. K. and N. S. Oct. 1924. 

1 $ Sipora. U. H, K. 22, X. 24. 

31. Ceriagrion cerinorubellum. 

Ceriagrion cerinorubellum Kirby Ca. Odonat. p. 154. 

2 ^ ^ Siberut. II. H. K. Oct. 1924. 

These specimens closely resemble two males from Sarawak 
with which I have compared them. 

Specimens from Mysore (India) are distinctly larger, and 
have the basal half of the third segment red, wdiereas in the 
Bornean and Mentawi specimens this segment appears to be 
entirely very dark green. The Indian specimens also have the 
lower anal appendages relativel}^ shorter and stouter than they are 
in tiny of the specimens from the more Easterly localities. 

A c5 from Cevlcn agrees in general v/ith the Indian specimens 
but is smaller. It is quite likely that a number of rec6gnizable 
local races exist. 

Length of hind-wing Indian 21 mm. Mentawi 17 mm. 

„ of abdomen Indian 32 mm. Mentawi 30 mm. 
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32. Onychargia atrocyana. 

Onycbargia atrocyana Kirby Cat. Odonat p. 139. 

2 $ $ Sibcrut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

33. Amphicnemis louisae smedleyi subsp. nov. Fig. 3. 

Amphicnemis louisae Laidlaw, 1913: Ris, 1915 

11 $ S 14 $ 9 Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924, 

2 S $ 2 9 9 Siberut. H. H. K. Sept. 1924. 

2 S S 19 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 

Closely related to the typical race' from Borneo, but differs in 
that the male has the spine of the posterior margin of the protho- 
rax almost undeveloped, whilst in the female the spine though 
more in evidence is still not so developed is in the Bornean 
race. As this character is constant in the Mentawi specimens 
(and in the single 9 from Simalur noted by Dr. Ris) we are 
justified in naming a local race. 

The females with their carmine-red thorax and legs must 
present a striking appearance. 

34. Agriocnemis femina. 

Agriocnemis femina Kirby Cat. Odonat. p. 158. Ris, 1916. 

1 $ Siberut. C. B. K. and N. S. Sept. 1924. 

1 9 South Pagi. H. H. K. 17. X. 24. 
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Malay Manuscript* 

By Hans Overbeck. 

When going on leave to Europe early last year. Dr. R. O. 
Winstedt asked me to try and find out what there was of Malay 
MSS in the Public Libraries of Germany. The intention was 
simply to compile a list from their catalogues. Enquiries showed 
that there were Malay MSS in the Preussische Staatsbibliothek of 
Berlin, the Siichsische Landesbibliothek of Dresden, the Bayerische 
Staatsbibliothek of .Munich, and the Stadtbibliothek of Hamburg; 
but those of Berlin, Dresden and Hamburg apparently were not 
properly catalogued, and Berlin and Dresden offered to place the 
MSS at my disposal at the Stadtbibliothek of Bremen, where I was 
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then living, under the exchange-system existing between most of 
the Public Libraries of . Germany. This offer I had to accept 
though I was by no means prepared for the task, as I had very 
little time at my disposal and none of the catalogues of the 
Libraries of Batavia and Leiden for reference. This latter proved* 
rather disastrous, as later comparison with those catalogues showed 
that I had spent much valuable time on works which wore already 
fully described therein, and omitted to examine more carefully 
those that were not. 

In order to be as brief as possible, reference is made below 
only to Prof. Dr. van Ronkel's ''Calalogus der Maleische Hand- 
schriften in het Museum van het Bataviaasch Genootschap van 
Kunsten en Wetenschappen ” (Batavia 1909) abbreviated to 
" Batavia.” In that most valuable catalogue the catalogues of 
Leiden (Leidsche Universiteits-Bibliothcck. catalogue by Dr. H. 
H. Juynboll), London (Last India House, Royal Asiatic Society, 
British Museum), Cambridge, the Hague, Brussels and Paris are 
also referred to, and I was able to restrict myself simply to mention- 
ing the place or places where other MSS of the same work are to 
be found. I have also made free to borrow from the Batavia 
Catalogue some references to special articles published on one or 
the other work. Occasionally reference is made to ” Leiden 1 1/' 
which means the ” Supplement-Catalogus der Maleische en 
Minangkabausche Handschriften in de Leidsche Universiteits- 
Bibliotheek,” published by Prof. Dr. van Ronkel in 1921. 

As regards the spelling the Straits method is followed. In 
rendering the beginning of a MSS written in Dutch romanized 
transcription, I have changed oe into u, tj into ch, dj into j, j into 
y, etc.: as I have no knowledge of Arabic I am afraid I have made 
many errors in transcribing Arabic words as far as they are not 
of daily occurrence in Malay. 

I have to thank the Preussische Staatsbibliothek, Berlin, and 
the Sachsische Landesbibliolhek, Dresden, for kindly placing their 
valuable MSS at my disposal at Bremen, and especially Prof. Dr. 
Weil, Director of the Orientalische Abteilung of the Pr. St. B. at 
Berlin, for granting me special facilities without which I would 
have been unable to finish the work: also the Bayerische Staatsbi- 
bliothek Munich, for kindly sending “me the abstract of their 
catalogue, and Dr. W. Aichele of the University of Hamburg, wha 
kindly examined for me the Brockelmann-catalogue of the Stadtbi- 
bliothek of Hamburg and wrote me an account of the Malay MS 
it contained as given below. I am further under great obligation 
to the Director of the Stadtbibliolhek at Bremen, for his kind 
assistance in obtaining the MSS for me and allowing me every 
facility. 
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Preussische Staatsbibliothek Berlin. 

(Schocmann-Catalogus) . 

\Note on the Schoemann-catalogue. — A number of MSS of this 
collection are apparently copies of well-known works made to 
order, probably for a European collector, as they seem to be very 
little used, and to judge from the handwriting, are written by a 
few different scribes. Possibly they are copied from MSS in the 
Batavian library. 

Apparently Prof, Dr. C. Snouck-Hurgronje has examined some 
of the MSS of the Schoemann-catalogue, and the notes he left in 
the bocks were of great assistance to me. ] 

Sch, V. 1. Modern MS, European paper, folio, 119 pp. of 22 
lines. 

Ch^riina Raja Banjar clan Raja Kota Ringm. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cccxlvi — cccliii. Other MSS, 
Leiden, London 

Sch. V. 2. .Modern MS. Lump, paper, folio, 119 pp. 25 lines. 

Chrritnyj IHl'kala prnnnhvin orang mhtdapat raja di-neghi 
Kntai Khia Kvgara 

Written b^' Khatih Muhamad I'ahir at Kutai Kerta Negara, 
Kanipong Padidi, finished Wth Rabi-ul awnl A. H. 1265, in the 
year Wan. (if. Batavia ccrlwviii, st\'led “Salasilah Kutai.” 

An account of the Berlin MS has been published by Prof. 
Dr. Snoiick Ilurgronie in the “ Bijdragen van het Kon. Inst. v.d. 
T. L. and V. K. v, N. 1.”, 5, III, 109-120. 

Sch, V. 3. INtodern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 30 pp. of 20-21 
lines. 

CheriUra dhipada saihigah pandita yang arif budmau akan 
mvvrhhiinakaji ch'ripada a^al hangsa jin dan s(\gaJa dewa-dewa. 

Without date. Cf. Piatavia cccxc. where it is styled '' Hika- 
yal asal bangsa jin dan dew'a.” 

Sch. V. 4. Modern MS. white paper, folio, 92 pp. of 24 lines. 
Chhiicra Maharaja Ratvana. 

A version of the IIika}’at Seri Rama. A comparison with the 
two texts published by Roorda van Eysinga and Shcllabear was 
impossible for want of time. The end, in any case, differs from 
the published texts. When the different countries conquered by 
Rama are distributed, Anggada feels himself slighted, the soul 
of Bali takes possession of him, and he fights against Rama and 
Laksamana, who are unable to conquer him. On Haniiman’s 
advice Bali is recalled to life by Bibisenam and invested with his 
former kingdom of L^gur. Bali states that his soul had taken 
possession of Anggada, because he saw the latter not fairly treateef 
by Rama; he makes his kingdom over to Anggada and disappears. 
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Without date. The spelling is different from the usual Malay 
and is similar to that of M?nangkabau. 

Sch. V. 5. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, 175 pp. of 16 
lines. 

Theological work on God and the world, life and death. 
Dated A. D. 1847, without Mohamedan year. 

Apparently a copy of another MS. 

Sch. V. 6. Modern MS, Europ. paper (Watermark '' Kent 
1823 folio, 355 pp. of 23 lines. 

Sirat al-mustakim. 

Written A. H. 1044 to explain the creed of Imam Shafei, 
translated from the Arabic into Malay (Jawi) by Shaikh Nur 

Aladin Muhamad Jilan ibn Ali of the sect of the Shafeites 

at Mokallah. With an appendix over Nikah, Wali, etc. 

Without date, (the copy) written by Greru (Guru?) Sariman 
of Ampenan (Lombok), property of Nanang Dunia of Kosumba, 

Cf. Batavia dxlvii — dliv. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sch. V. 7. Modern MS, Eur. blue paper, folio, 67 pp. of 21 
lines. 

Bahawa ini hikayat bab aUakal hikayat al-ajaib dunia 

arbah fathal bab yang ketujoh pada menyatakan akal dan elmu 
-dan menyatakan elmu firasat. 

Divided into four chapters on seven objects: 

Ch. 1 : On the good and the bad in mankind, on intelligence 
{akal) and science (elmu). 

Ch, 2 : On prosopology (elmu firasat) and the science of ges- 
tures (elmu kiafat). 

Ch. 3: On anatomy (elmu tashrih) and therapeutics (elmu 
labib). 

Ch. 4: Guide for the marriage (nasihat nikah). 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 36. 

Sch. V. 8. Modern MS, Europ. paper, bound together 29 pp. 
folio of 15 and a book of 11 pp. folio of 13 lines. 

Title: Bok Mi punya buku mHayu ka-dua. On one side the 
Malay text in Arabic characters on the other side romanized in 
Dutch transcription. 

Fragment of thf Hikayat Raga Singasayah. 

Without date. Cf. below, Sch. V. 22. 

Sch, V. 9. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, containing: — 

(a) 189 pp. of 22 lines. 

Hikayat Indera Putera, 

Finished 29th bulan Haji, A. H, 1262, 
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Cf. Batavia, Ixxxix — xc. Other MSS, Leiden, London. The 
Hague, Brussels. 

(b) 91 pp. of 23 lines. 

Hikayat Aranda Kasina, called at the end Hikayat Jay a 
Langkara, Finished the 13th Zulkaidah A. H. 1262. 

There are several other MSS of the Hikayat Jaya Langkara, 
cf. Batavia clxxiv and Leiden ii, 27-29, but the contents of 
this MS, seem to correspond to that of Batavia cxiii, called 
Hikayat Ahmad Muhamad VI, of which perhaps it is a copy, 
Sch. V. 10. Modern MS, Europ. paper, folio, containing: — 

(a) 130 pp. of 19 lines. 

Chhitha Maharaja Boma daripada bahasa Jawa di-pin- 

dahkan bahasa Melayu. 

Cf. Batavia Ixxix — Ixxxiii. Other MSS Leiden, London. 

(b) 10 pp. of 19 lines. 

Htkayat Krisna chr^itr-ra daripada bahasa Jawa. 

Krisna informs Arjiina that tlie prince of Astina will oppress 
him. Noman (llanuman) receives from his mother, [3ewi Injani, 
a standard which gives to Arjuna great supernatural power. (In 
the Sanscrit-Mahabharata .Arjuna carries a monkey-standard). 
Arjuna knows that V'ishnu has become Rama, Rama has become 
Krishna, and that in Laksamana Batara Basuki in incorporated. 
Finished Nth Shaaban A. II. 12^2 at F^asar Lama, 

Sch. V. 11. Modern .MS, Fkircpean paper, quarto, 822 pp. of 
13 lines. 

Hikayat Sultan hhandar Ztil-kanmin. 

Finished lOth May 18M — ^9th Rejab 1267 A. H. 

(Zf. Batavia cccxxxv — cccxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
The Hague. 

Sch. V. 12. Modern MS, IZurop. paper, quarto, 538 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Taj-as-Salatin, Mabkota daripada srgala raja. 

Finished 27th July 1848— 27th Rejab 1274 A. H. 

Cf. Batavia cxxxiii — cxxxvi. Other MSS Leiden, London, 
Brussels. 

Sch. V. 13. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 233 pp. of 15 
Lines. 

Hikayat Sultan Mahmud Gu^nawi, 

Ends with a shaer of 28 quatrains. Without date. 

Sch. V. 14. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, containing: — 
{a) 150 pp. of 14 lines. 

Hikayat Sultan Mahmud Gu^nawu 

Same story as above, but slightly differing in the text. 

(b) 86 pp. of 14 lines. 
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Hikayat unggas bayan dan bujangga arifin. 

Appendix: three pages of shaer. 

Finished A. H. 1251. 

Probably a version of the Hikayat bayan budiman,Cf. Batavia 
Ixvi— Ixx, other MSS Leiden, London, Singapore. 

Sch. V. 15. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 205 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat Indera Nata. 

Finished in the month of Moharram, without year. 

Cf. Batavia Ixxxiv — Ixxxviii. Other MSS Leiden. 

Sch. V. 16. Modern MS. Europ. paper, quarto, 287 pp. of 1? 
lines. 

Hikayat daripada bahasa Arab: Hikayat Raja Ahmad (?). 
Finished 25th Safar A. D. 1845 (without Mohamedan year). 
Probably the Hikayat Ahmad Muhamad, Cf. Batavia cviii — cxiii. 
Other MSS Leiden, The Hague. 

Sch. V. 17. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 240 pp. (pro- 
bably not quite complete). 

Hikayat daripada bahasa Jawa, maka dipindahkan oleh 
dalang. 

Finished in the month Jumadi'lakhir A. H. 1262 — 1846 A. D. 
Seems to be another version of the above Sch. V. 16. 

Sch. V. 18. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 143 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat Semawi, 

Without date, Cf. Batavia cccviii — cccix. 

Sch. V. 19. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 136 pp. of 12 
lines, (incomplete). 

Hikayat S^maun, 

Without date. 

Sch. V. 20. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 140 pp. of 14 
lines. 

Hikayat Semaun. 

Without date. Vocalized text, with many faults, ends with a 
shaor of 1 1 quatrains and a captatio benevolentiae for the short- 
comings of the scribe, which is indeed necessary. 

(On the '' Hikayat Semaun '' see the article by Prof, van 
Ronkel in the Tijdschrift Taal-Land and Volkenkunde van Ned. 
Indie, xliii, 1901.) 

Sch. V. 21. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 154 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Hikayat IndP^ra Bangsawan. 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), Kampong Bt^bakan Gudang, 
17th. Jumadi'lawal (without Moh. year) — 13th May 1842. 
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Cf. Batavia ccviii— ccxiii. 

Sch- V. 22. Modern MS, Fiurop. paper, quarto. 78 pp. of 12 
lines. 

Ilikayat Raga Singasayah. (cf. above, Sell. V. 8.) 

Without date. 

7'here arc many lacunae in this MS, and parts of it are 
misplaced. With the assistance of Sch. V. 8 the contents can be 
reconstructed as follows: A man called Raga Singasa- 
yah going in quest of adventures (mt^mbiiang diri-nya), 
comes after long wanderings to a pleasure-garden, bathes there 
c'^nd falls asleep. The garden is the property of Prabu (king) 
Siiria di Negara of Umbara Madya, and of his brothers, Curia- 
gandah and Suria Chandra. The prince has a daughter, Ratna 
jemanti, and two sons, Raden Kota and Radcn Benua. The king 
refuses all suitors who ask for the hand of his daughter, even king 
Markani Kampar of Nusa Bentala, whose letter, though threaten- 
ing war in case of refusal, is torn to pieces, and Markani Kampar 
prepaies for the war. Princess Ratna Jemanti hears this and falls 
ill; the astrologers say that Raden Kota must search for the 
remedy. He leaves the town accompanied by Raden Benua; 
they find Raga Singnsn\'ah, who pretends to be a dweller of the 
jungle, and they take him back to their father. Raga Singasayah 
promises to find the remedy for the princess, after her father has 
promised him the hand of his daughter. 

In Mayan J'ipura reigns King Indera l.oka, whose daughter 
Ratna Dewi loves to visit her pleasure-garden Si-penglipur 
Berangti.'* 

In the demon-country, Durga Gemuling, reigns King Ludara 
Rr^nchana, who is unmarried. His prime-ministers, Amban 
Kaniasi and Manteri 1/mbus. in search of a wife for their royal 
master, carry off Princess Ratna Dewi whilst she is asleep in her 
pleasure-garden and bring her to l.udara Benchana, who lodges 
her for the time being in his own pleasure-garden. 

rvmg indtVa Loka calls up his subject-princes and orders the 
prince of Malaka to search for the lost princess and not to 
return without her; promising her to the prince who brings her 
back. They find out that the princess is living on the mountain 
Giri Jemuling, and coming to Durga Gemuling the fight begins 
with the demon-army led by Amban Kaniasi. 

Six months later Raga Singasayah comes to the mountain 
and meets the princess; she takes him for a messenger of her father 
and asks him to bring her back to him which at first he .refuses. 
(Lacunae in both texts.) When at last he leaves the mountain 
with her he meets the prince of Malaka who offers him 1000 dinars 
and more if he will hand over the princess to him. The princess, 
asked by Raga Singasayah, refuses to be handed over to the prince 
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of Malaka, and when the latter tries to carry her off by force 
Raga Singasayah disappears with her and appears again on the 
alun-alun (the place before the palace) of Mayan Tipura. The 
king, informed of the return to his daughter, has her brought into 
his palace. Whilst he questions Raga Singasayah as to where he 
has found her, the prince of Malaka comes with the other princes 
and claims the princess as a reward for his victory over the 
demons; Raga Singasayah had carried her off during the night 
out of his camp. The demon-army arrives, and the king promises 
his daughter to the prince who conquers the demons. The prince 
of Malaka and his friends fail, Raga Singasayah is given the horse 
and the weapons of the king and enters the battlefield; the army of 
Mayan Tipura flees at the sight of the demons, and Raga Singasa- 
yah calls his adopted brother Sokma Jaya, who lives as an 
ascetic. With the assistance of the animals of the forest he 
conquers the demons and cuts off their king’s head: Amban Kaniasi 
returns with the remainder of the army and practices asceticism 
on the top of the mountain of Indera Gila in order to obtain 
supernatural powers for the vengeance she has vowed against 
Raga Singasayah. 

Raga Singasayah takes leave of Sokma Jaya and returns to 
Mayan Tipura with the head of the demon-king, and the prince 
of Malaka and his friends leave the court ashamed. Raga Singa- 
sayah is married to Princess Ratna Dewi. After six months he 
reminds her of her promise to give him the remedy for Princess 
Ratna Jemanti. (This promise has probably been given to him 
as a reward for taking her back to her father, cf. the lacunae 
mentioned above). She asks her father for the ring “ Akip baharu 
t6tah pilih,” and Raga Singasayah asks for three months leave 
and returns with the ring to Umbara Madya. He informs the 
king that he has received the remedy for his daughter from the 
king of Mayan Tipura, but is mocked by Guriagandah, who 
demands the ring and in spite of Raga Singasayah’s warning, that 
only he himself may use the ring, places it on the head of his niece, 
who promptly dies. Guriagandah orders Raga Singasayah to be 
killed and cut to pieces, the ring is put on his finger, and the pieces 
are thrown into the sea, but are saved by birds and fishes and 
brought to the island Pulau Tasik. There lives a pious Shaikh, 
Timbah Segara, with his daughter Dewi Ratna SSmudarah. He 
finds the hand with the ring, takes the, ring off and puts it on the 
finger of his sleeping daughter, who dreams that she marries Raga 
Singasayah whom Shaikh Timbah Sfgara restores to life by his 
prayers and marries to his daughter. Raga Singasayah sees the 
ring on the hand of his wife, asks for and obtains it and returns 
to Ombara Madya. Suria Chandcra brings him to the king, where 
his appearance frightens Guriagandah very much and Raga Singa- 
sayah offers to restore the princess to life. 
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Apparently he succeeds in doing so (lacunae in both texts) 
and the king orders Suria Chandera to prepare the marriage of 
Raga Singasayah and Princess Ratna Jemanti. Guriagandah in 
the meantime invites Raga Singasayah to join him in a hunting 
trip. Arrived in the forest he warns Raga Singasayah against 
two dangerous bantengs (wild steers) called Tungkul Ulung and 
Tandas Bang, and they take shelter on the brink of a deep caver- 
nous pit. Guriagandah pushes Raga Singasayah into the pit, which 
he has closed like a tomb, and gives money to his followers to 
make them say that Raga Singasayah had been killed by the 
bantengs, but they are not at all pleased with that ruse. The 
king, who fears trouble, sends Suria Chandera, accompanied by 
Raden Kota and Raden Benua, to the forest. They see the 
hunters returning, hide and hear their conversation, from which 
they gather that f^aga Singasayah has been killed by Guriagandah. 
Suria Chandera forces the men to full admission, comes to blows 
with Guriagandah, and both return to the king. But nothing 
is to be done but to prepare against the attack from Nusa Bentala. 

Three days later Raga Singasayah is found in the pit by a 
Jin, who is leading the life of an ascetic after being left by 
her husband She is called Ibu Pertewi. She remembers the 
prophecy of her husband, that her daughter shall not marry 
a Jin, but a man, and who better than Raga Singasayah, the 
son of Maharaja Suka Penchana. She sends her daughter, 
Dewi Ratna Pelata, to help Raga Singasayah. Daughter pro- 
poses to him a riddle (a tree with 4 branches, 2 flowers, 7 leaves 
and 8 fruits), and when he has solved it to her satisfaction (the 
world with the 4 cardinal points, sun and moon, the 7 days and 
the 8 years Alif, Ba, Jim, etc.) she brings him to her mother, and 
the>' are married by Jin-Santris. Three months later he asks for 
leave to go to Umbara Madya, and Dewi Ratna Pelata gives him 
a magic arrow by which means he is able to travel through earth 
and water. 1 le arrives at Umbara Madya, is greeted with great 
joy by the king and Suria Chandera, and is now to be married 
in earnest to Princess Ratna Jemanti. 

Here the story, as far as it can be reconstructed, breaks off. 
Fragments in 8 and 22 say that Raga Singasayah in his own 
country loves to enjoy himself with the higher court officials and 
officers, and slanderers tell his brothers, Raga Sudarmah and 
Raga Sastra, that Raga Singasayah intends to usurp the throne. 
They prepare to fight him and an old minister, who sees through 
the calumniations, warns Raga Singasayah, (This may be a later 
episode, or the beginning, as the warning of the minister may have 
caused Raga Singasayah, to ** membuang dirinya.*') 

The story is apparently of Javanese origin. 

Sch. V. 23. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 304 pp. of 19 
lines. 
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Paw/'j Supiira-ng. 

Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), 10th March 1846. Cf. below, 
Sch. V. 26. Cf. Batavia, xxxix — xli. Other MSS, Leiden. 
Sch. V. 24. Modern MS, Europe, paper, quarto, 120 pp. of 15 
lines. 

(a) 105 pp. Hikayat Si Mishin. 

Cf. Batavia cxl — cxiiv. Other MSS, Leiden, London. 

(b) 7 pp. Hikayat Puteri Salamah. 

The story of Princess Salamah, who comes to Mohamed and 
talks with him over the duties of the wife towards her husband. 

Cf. below, Sch. V. 44, A. Cf. Batavia, ci.xcii — ccxciv, 
styled " Hikayat Fartana Islam,” of which there arc other MSS at 
Leiden and London. 

(c) 8 pp. Hikayat Iblis. 

Cf. below, Sch. V. 44, B. Cf. Batavia cclxxiv — cclxxv. Others 
MSS, Leiden. Without date. 

Sch, V. 25. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 26 pp. of 14 
lines. 

Bab ini surat pada menyatakan silsilab asal daripada sfgala 
taja-raja Sambas. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia, ccclxiv — ccclxv, styled “ Asal 
raja-raja Sambas.” 

Sch. V. 264 Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 238 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Panji Sumirang, lalakon Raden Galoh Chendera Kirana 
Ningerating Kuripan. 

Finished 21st Rejab A. H. 1259. Cf. above, Sch. V. 23. 

Sch. V. 27. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 312 pp. of 20 
lines. 

A collection of different stories, ” Dunga Rampai 
Written at Bogor (Buitenzorg), 9th Safar A. H. 1264 — 16th 
January A. D. 1S48. Cf. Batavia, Ixxvii, styled “ Bunga 
Rampai.” The stories in both texts are the same, only differing 
in the order. Other MSS. Leiden. 

Sch, V. 28. Modern .MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 138 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat Pclandok Jenaka. 

Finished 15th Rabiu’lakhir 1263 A. H. Cf. Batavia CXVI. 
Other MSS. Leiden, London. 

Sch. V. 29. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 162 pp. of 13 
lines. 

Kitab sa-ribu Masaalah. 
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Finished 27th Jumadi'lakhir 1821 A. D. (no Moh. year.) Cf. 
Batavia, ccc — cccvii. Other MSS. Leiden, London. Cf. G. F. 
Pijpcr, '' Het boek der duizend vragen,'' Leiden, 1924. 

Sch, V. 30. Modern MS, Lurop. paper, big quarto, 61 pp. of 19 
lines. 

Hikayat cheriUra datipada Rdml Allah tctekala ia 

herphang drngan Raja Handak dan Raja Bcdar. 

Finished 1 1th Jumadi'lakhir 1263 A. I I. — 3rd April 1847. Cf. 
Batavia cclxxxi — ccxci. Other MSS, Leiden. 

Sell. V. 31. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 175 pp. of 15 
lines. 

Hikayat chhilera daripada Rasul Allah trtckala miraj 

ka-Ungit dengan Utah firman Allah, 

Finished A. H. 1261 — A. 13. 1845. Cf. Batavia cclxiii — 
cclxx and cinx. Other MSS. Leiden, London, The Hague. 


Sch, V. 32. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 122 pp. of 17 
lines. 

f I ikayat Rasul A llah miraj ka-langit 

ildnished 5th Rejab 1262 A. 11. — 10th July 1845 A. D. Same 
storf as above Sch. V. 31. 

Sch( V. 33. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 147 pp. of 13 
j lines. 

Hulnm ^anun pada segala negeri yang besar-besar dan pada 
seglla negeri yang kechil-kechil. 

i Finished 12lh June 1837— 12th Rejab 1252 A. H. 

j Introduction: The state must have four high dignitaries, the 
Br*hdahara, who rules over the other dignitaries, the court-officials 
anil the young noblemen; the Temenggong, who is responsible 
fo the safety of the country, police and jihstice; the Shahbandar, 
WHO has to take care of all strangers and orphans, and the Penghu- 
lijlBendahari (nothing saitl about his office). 

(Ch. 1) Adat mejiis segala raja-raja dan pakaian segala 
Ja-raja. Dress-prohibitions, etc. 

(Ch. 2) Hukum bahasa. About the use of the proper words 
fbe used in court, forbidden words and expressions, etc. 

(Ch. 3) Hukum segala orang besar. May not carry sticks 
umbrellas without the sanction or investment of the king, may 
at throw money amongst the people, etc. 

(Ch. 4) Hukum negeri dan anak sungai dan dusun yang 
/aalok. Only the king has the right to pass sentence on .murder, 
Dbbery, theft, etc. 

(Ch. 5) Penalty for killing a man without the king's know- 
ledge. 

fl926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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(Ch. 6) Penalties for running amok, jurisdiction bf the 
MSnteris regarding pardoning of offences, etc. 

(Ch. 7) Hukum m&rdika m^mbunoh hamba orang. Penal- 
ties for freemen for killing bondsmen, etc. i 

(Ch. 8) Menotak orang dan m6n&mpar orang. Aboutlfights 
between freemen and bondsmen, and manslaughter. i 

(Ch. 9) Exceptions, when the Bendahara, the TemSn^ong, 
the Shahbandar and the captain of a vessel at sea may kilj 

(Ch. 10) Hukum membawa biduan, anak muda, dan ^kai 
atawa hamba orang mudik sungai dcngan tiada sa-tahu pengijiulu 
nya. Penalties for taking servants, young children, slaves, \etc. 
up country without the knowledge of the respective head of Ithe 
family. 

(Ch. 11) Hukum orang menchuri masok kadalam kanjpong 
orang. Penalties for burglary, etc. j 

(Ch. 12) Hukum sekalian orang yang m^nawar anak jist^ri 
orang dan hamba. Penalties for seduction, etc. 

(Ch. 13) Hukum orang lari dan orang yang menyembunyikan 
hamba orang. Penalties for absconding slaves and for g ving 
shelter to run-away slaves, etc. 

(Ch. 14) Hukum orang b^rtudoh-tudohan dan sanikal- 
mSnyangkal. Mutual accusations and denials. I 

(Ch. 15) Upahan berjual atawa naik kayu atawa mc^ninEgal. 
Liability for other peoples slaves, taken against payment Unto* 
one's service, and who meet with accidents, etc.; refers als!^ to 
domestic animals, tools, etc. j 

(Ch. 16) Hukum fitnah. Manslaughter in case of adultfery. 

(Ch. 17) Hukum orang mengambil upahan membuph 
orang atawa men^mpar orang atawa mCmalu orang. Penal ies 
for hiring persons to kill or beat other people, etc. 

(Ch. 18) Hukum orang angkara, yang maharaja lela. Peilal- 
ties for mischievousness, seducing other peoples' brides, etc. 

(Ch. 19) Hukum segala buah-buahan didalam kampcbg 
orang atawa didalam kola n^geri. Distribution of fruits groyn 
in the village or town, penalty for unauthorised sale, lien, etc, 

(Ch. 20) Hukum tanah p^rhumaan. Land-law, discriminat- 
ing between '"tanah mati," land in abeyance, and "tanah hidut: * 
land on which there are marks of proprietorship. 

(Ch, 21) Hukum kSrbau dan ISmbu yang nakal. Liabilii 
for vicious cattle, buffaloes, etc., indemnity for killing cattll 
damage caused by fire, also to other peoples’ fences when burninj 
off the fields, stealing of fences, etc. 

(Ch. 22) Hukum orang binasa dan orang lapar kama nSgSr 
ini. Invalidity of selling oneself in case of famine, idem in case oj^ 
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rescueifrom shipwreck on sea, the duty of feeding slaves properly, 
the rejurn of ships found adrift on sea, etc. 

(Ch. 23) Hukum orang yang m^nchuri hamba orang. 
Penaljies for the stealing of slaves, also for captains guilty of 
that ^rime. Contains also the “ hukum orang yang beii\'akil," 
over iubstitution. 

|Ch. 24) Hukum porempuan. On marriageableness, juris- 
diction of the parents, wardship. 

{(Ch. 25) Hukum saksi pada nikah. On witnesses at a 
maifiage. 

(Ch. 26) Hukum khiar. Rules about invalidity of the 
marriage in c.ise of mental disease, leprosy, etc. 

(Ch. 27) Hukum talak. Rules for divorce. 

iCh. 28) Hukum gantang, chupak dan segala hukum pasar. 
On ^eights and measures, market-regulations, etc. All this 
is rijled by the Shahbandar. 

rCh. 29) Hukum orang berniaga dan haram atas segala 
yang mengambil riba. Laws against usury, against doing busi- 
nessjw’ith lunatics, children, or slaves, without authorisation of 
Ihoi^ master, re-purchase and redemption, etc. 


(Ch. 30) Hukum berjual tanah. In case of sale of land: on 
the rees standing thereon, their fruits, on children of newly-sold 
femile slaves, faults in slaves which make the sale invalid, etc. 

(Ch. 31) Hukum orang mengalas. On the right of disposing 
onlj over part of one's property (?). 

|(Ch. 32 and 33 missing, or the remainder is faultily num- 
bei^d). 

i (Ch. 34) Hukum orang ikrar. On bearing witness and 
acpowledging (?). 

j (Ch. 35) Hukum orang murtad. On renegades. (Written 


twee). 

! (Ch. 36) Hukum saksi. On witnesses in court, etc. 

I (Ch. 37) Menyatakan minta di-tuntut. On debts, prosecut- 
iri for debts, etc. 

I (Ch. 38) Hukum akil balagh. If a freeman kills an un- 
wliever, it is not necessary to pass sentence of death on him. 

I (Ch. 39) Hukum zina. On adultery. 

I (Ch. 40) Hukum mgmaki orang haram zadah. Penalty for 
Ailing a person an illegitimate child. 

I (Ch. 41) Hukum minum arak dan tuwak. Penalties for 
Irinking intoxicating liquors. 

I (Ch. 42) Hukum s^gala orang yang bgrtanam-tanam. Regu« 
iatiohs for proprietors of cultivated fields, damage through stray- 
ing cattle, etc. 
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(Ch. 43) Hukum banda orang. Regulations about treasure 


I etc. 
ery, 
ula- 




trove; determination of the expressions “ rampas/' ‘'judi, 

(Ch. 44) Hukum segala orang bSrutang. On debt-sl 
death of the debt-slave during work to pay off the debt, n 
tions for redemption, etc. 

Bab peri menyatakan hukum dan denda segala anak ^aja- 
raja. Penalties and fines for princes. 

Bab p^ri m^myatakan hukum jong dan balok dan periihu. 
Maritime law and regulations on board ship. ^ 

(1) Officers on board, their rank and duties. Immdral 

offences on board. ' 

(2) Distribution of things found on sea, rewards, etc. 

(3) Rescue from shipwreck and rewards. . 

04) Mutiny and conspiration, jurisdiction of the caplai|l. 

(5) Debtors on board. 

(6) On the Malim (chief-officers) . 

(7) Hukum kiwi. Right of the supercargo 

(8) Bermodal kiwi. Share in the venture by the supercajgo. 

(9) Adat segala orang berjong peri ada dudok di-bilai 
lintang di-balai bujur. About the right to a seat on the bqich 
anthwartship and on that lengthways the ship (?). 

(U) Hukum Sara. Shares of the sailors in the cargo; 
gulations, when the captain may sail without the supercargo, 
vice versa, in case of the monsoon setting in, calling at ports, ^c. 

(12) Hukum orang mengambil ayum. Bottomry-regi 
tions. 

(13) Peri memeliharakan api didalam pelayaran. Fi^- 
places on board the ship during the voyage, etc. 

(14) Hukum penchuri didalam jong. Over theft on boar 

(15) Hukum orang berdekat petak maka kahilangan-nja 
ia. Theft of the cargo? 

(16) Hukum adat akan hak selamat. Captains-premium 
Ka-Jawa lima-ratus pitis niaga dan p&nginep-nya dua lachur da! 

rotan dua gelong. Ka-Timor tujoh-ratus pitis niaga. dan pSngi 
nep-nya tiga lachur dan rotan tiga g51ong. (?) 

(17) Adat segala tukang. Liability of craftsmen, etc. 

Adat orang berburu. Hunting-regulations. 

Adat orang monyiding. Regulations for hunting deer withj 

rotan-nets or fences. 

Adat orang mengambil ikan. Fishing-regulations, etc., etc. 
Cf. Batavia cccxci, ccc xcii, cccxciv. There are other MSS in 
Leiden and London, but. as it is nearly impossible 
to find out from the catalogues whether the contents are identical 
with that of Sch. V. 33, 1 thought it better to give a full table of 
the contents of the latter. 
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Sch. V. 34. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 166 pp. of 19 
lines. 

Theological work, Arabic, written in red ink, with an inter- 
linear Malay translation in black ink. Many prayers; corrections 
and notes on the margin. On the cover a chapter over arcana 
jika p(Tempiian itu selira-nya sejuk atawa biTayer '' etc. 
Without dale. 

Sch. V. 35. Probably Chinese paper, quarto, 113 pp. of 21 lines. 

Theological-philosophical work, written for the improvement 
of the faith by Muhamad Zain, son of the Fakih Jalala'ddin, of 
the sect of the Shafeites, a native of Acheh (author of Batavia 
dcxxxix) . 

Without date. 

Sch. V. 36. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 207 pp. of 13 — 

, 14 lines. 

Ilika yat bah al-akal 

Without date. Cf above, Sch. V. 7, of which it may be a copy. 
According to a note lying in the book by Prof. Dr. Snouck- 
Murgronje pp. 10 — 2^ are superfluous, as p. 26 connects with p. 9, 
and the text of pp. 10 — 23 is repeated on pp. 58 — 76, line 12. 

Sch. V. 37. Apparently an old MS, written on parchment-like 
paper. 

Divination-book. 

On page 1 and 2 a double circle, divided into 40 sections, the 
outside sections niimbeied 1 — 40. The outer circle contains 
questions in Malay, the inner circle Arabic sentences, f.i. 

I Outside: Sahabat itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

1 Inside: Bismiilah alrahnian alrahim. 

2 Outside: KCdakuan itu baik-kah tiada baik-kah? 

2 Inside: Alhamdu lillahi rabi al-alamin. etc., etc. 

In the centrum of the circle the following numbers are grouped 
into two lines as follows: 

2 7 9 5 1. 

10 4 6 8 3. 

The following 25 pages contain explanations in 40 .sections. 
At the beginning of each section stands one of the Arabic sentences 
of the inner circle. (No explanation is given as to how in reply 
to a question the Arabic sentence has to be found which marks the 
section under which the answer is given). 

On the following page are two calendar-schemes, the one 
marked Wednesday-reckoning,"' the other “ Thursday-reckon- 
ing." In both tables on the right side the twelve Mohamedan 
months are written one underneath the other. Above are the 
eight letters. 
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<lal wau ba dal za jim ha alif with their numerical value 
4 6 2 4 7 3 5 1 

there tnder in 8 x 12 squares the days of the week, beginning above, 
from the left, once with Khamis (Thursday) and on the other 
table with Arba (Wednesday). 

Next to it, on the other page, is a table marked takwin/' It 
contains, on the right side, the twelve Mohamedan months, writ- 
ten one underneath the other, beginning with Moharram, on the 
left side the twelve Huropean months, beginning with August, 
and between the numbers 3 1 7 5 4 2 1 6 5 3 2 7 with the corres- 
ponding letters as above. Above, the numbers and letters as on 
the other tables, and underneath the days of the week. 

On the next page a chapter on the occurring of strong winds, 
wherein for each month of the year the date is given when they 
are to be expected. 

Then follow 3J'2 pages containing 11 paragraphs in charac- 
ters 1 do not understand. (Buginese?) 

Without date. An indication of its origin may possibly be 
found in a note on the last page: Ini surat chap daripada Seri 
Paduka Ratu Gusti Ngurah Madi Karang Islam, yang ada ber- 
takhta kerajaan didalam daiTah negeri Bali, Bobeleng, Kota 
Singaraja. The drawing of the seal, however, is missing. 

Sch. V. 38. Fairop. paper, quarto, 100 pp. of 17 lines. 

Umdat Al-nnihtajin, A theological work. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia deev — deex. Other MSS: Leiden. 

Sch. V. 39. Europ. paper, quarto, containing 32 pp. of 21 lines 
Arabic text; 36 pp. (somewhat smaller) of 17 lines Malay text 
perhaps the translation of the Arabic text). 

Theological work. 

Without date. 

Sch. V. 40. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 41 pp. of 12 
lines. 

Shavr Kupu-Kupu about 250 quatrains. 

A love-epic in butterfly-apologue. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia cdlxxxv? 

Sch. V. 41. Modern MS, Europ, paper, quarto, 57 pp. of 17 
lines. 

Shaer Mekah, 

Narrates in about 475 quatrains the pilgrimage to Mekah 
and Medina, 

Written at Padang, 30th Jumaidi*l-awal 1266 A.H. — 13th April 
1850 A. D. Cf. Batavia dxi-^xiii, styled Shaer Haj." 

Other MSS: Leiden. 
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Sch, V. 42. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 39 pp. of 10 — 
11 lines. 

Religious Shlier, about Mohamed, his friends, admonition tO' 
pray, etc. 

Finished in 1843. 

Sch. V. 43. Containing several MSS. 

{a) Modern MS, Europ. paper. 

300 pantuns in ronianized Dutch transcription. 

Cf. below, Sch. V. 49, the pantuns of which are identical with 
those of this iMS. 

(b) Modern letter paper, octavo, 3^ pp. of 24 lines. 

Sharr Melayu Palemhang. Romanized, Dutch transcription.* 
Narrates in about 200 quatrains the story of a Chinese captain 
of Palemhang who, on 27th August 1842, was caught in an attempt 
at smuggling and forfeited his cargo. 

Probably written by a Chinese. The spelling is very faulty, 
and compelled by the rhyme the writer has sometimes used words 
the meaning of which he was not quite sure of himself, so he put 
what he wanted to say in parentheses. 

Written in 1845, 

(c) Modern letter-paper, octavo. 

Title. Sakit hatij* 13 pantun berkait. 

(d) title Pantun Bima (Sumbana)”, 28 quatrains in Dutch 
romanized transcription, in a language unknown to me. 

Sch. V. 44. Modern MS, Europ. paper, long-octavo, 91 pp. of 
about 15 lines. 

(a) 10 pp. Hikavat puthi Salamah Cf. above, Sch. V. 24, B. 

(b) 15 pp. Hikayat Iblis Cf. above Sch. V. 24. C. 

(c) 17 pp, Hikayat Bulan bHah dua. 

Cf. Batavia, cclxxi — cclxxiii. Other MSS: Leiden, London. 

(d) 23 pp. Tabir Numpi. 

Cf. Batavia dcccxi — dcccxiv. Other MSS: Leiden. 

The Hague, Cambridge. 

(e) 3 pp. Surat Tamtsil. 

A shaer of 19 quatrains, admonitions for husband and wife 
to give alms, etc. 

According to a note on the title-page the book was the pro- 
perty of Agus Ahmat, and was written in the year Dal, A. H. 
1261. 

Sch. V. 45. Contains according to the title incomplete Malay 
MSS, quarto 148 pp. of 21 lines. There are 203 pp. of 15 lines,^ 
in another handwriting (?). 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society, 
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According to a note by Dr. C. Snouck Hurgronje the pages 
should be ranged as follcAvs: 

connection between 148 and 209 missing. 

I89~208 

14Q-.-I88 

329—332. 

The MS begins with kuras (book of 24 pages) No. 9. 
Theological work, with religious and moral directions; many 
Arabic words. 


Sch. V. 46. Palm-lcaf MS, Javanese (Balinese?) characters 
not Malay. 

’ Sch. V. 47. Portfolio with sundry MSS. 

(a) 12urop. paper, quarto, 102 pp. of 15 lines. 

Title: Hadith nabi (tiada longkap). 

Cf. Batavia eexlix — ccl, styled '' Hikayat nabi."' Other MSS: 
Leiden. 

(b) Old, parchment-like paper, 20 pp. text written in the 
middle of the page and above, below, right and left on the margin; 

■ 8 pp. text written in the middle of the page only. 

Title: Kitab faraidl (tiada longkap) over the division of in- 
heritance (incomplete). Ends with the sentence: Ini surat pSri 
fakih kasar-nya, Abdurrahim nama-nya, nSgeri Mengkasar negeri- 
nya, 

Cf. Batavia, ccxiii — ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

6 pp. Hukum Djaalah. 

Maka djaalah itu dua perkara, suatu arti pada loghat, 
kadua pada shariat.” Over reward for bringing back run-away 
slaves, with an appendix regarding women whom to marry is 
forbidden by the law. 

(c) Title ** Hikayat Fatimah/* (tiada longkap). 

After 17 pp. the story of the daughter of the Prophet is discon- 
tinued, then follow attempts in writing and rhyming with the 
beginning o( a shaor describing the unhappiness of the writer who 
had moved to Semarang. 

(d) I'itle on the cover Hikayat Nur Mohamed** inside 
” Hikayat chahaya Nur Mohamed.” (Europ. paper, octavo, 17j4 
PP-) 

Cf. Batavia, ccxiii — ccxlviii. Other MSS: Leiden. 

(e) Small, damaged booklet in octavo. 

On the cover, in Dutch. " Geschiedenis van Fatimah, doch- 
ter van den prophet Mohamed.” Some directions for prayers, 
then follows the " Hikayat Fatimah,'' and more directiems for 
prayers conclude the MS. 
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Cf. Batavia, cclx — cclxii, styled '' Mikayat nabi mengajar 
anak-nya Fatimah/' Other MSS: Leiden, London. 

(/) Hiirop. paper, quarto, pp. of 17 lines. 

On the cover Ilikayai Sir at al-kiamat (tiada R^ngkap). 67 
connected pp.. the end of a MS dated 4th Jumadi'lawal 1241 A.H., 
in the year Wau. 

42 pp. same handwriting, sundry fragments. 

Cf. Leiden II, 2SS and 35L 

{p,) Small booklet, octavo, bound, containing some quatrains 
of a shaer-fragment, and about 175 quatrains of a love- 
shaer, interspersed with many pantuns. 

Sell. V. 48. Piapein (Government-decree) engraved on a 
copper-plate. 

1 ext : 

Rcsidentic Palembang. 

Inilah siirat piagem Gupernrment Nederland kapada Pange- 
ran Saribu Nxing mr-njadi pesirah Batang Hari Belitang, ia-itu 
wates dr-ri ulu Idngkis sampai di Tambarsa. 

Prrtama deri orang Lampong yang duduk di Belitang, apa- 
bila ia suka pulang ka l.ampong tidak boleh di-tegah melainkan 
akan Ixrpindah rnTnanti akhir musim. 

Ada pun yang ini habis-lah adal milir arahan serta tidak 
lagi terpakai deripada tibaan tukan (?) pintaan dan atur-atur 
demikian juga jang mana disr*but meraja pini (?), dan juga ada 
larangan segala barang lanaman atawa segala timbul deri hutan, 
beserta tidak usah unjuk antaran lain deripada titah kami. 
Shahadan akan hal adat dan biasa kamu yang sempurna pu 
(pun?) sekarang masih terpakai, maka pt\sirah dan kepala-kepala 
lagi dapat hasil-nya }ang stdama-selama-nya, maka hrmdak-Iah 
orang monurut perentah-nya yang harus serta akan ajak orang 
isi desa pada mendapat peruntungan pada bertanam-tanaman 
atawa lain ka-untungan-nya. 

Terberi di Palembang pada 25 hari bulan Mei tahun 1825. 

Sch. V. 49. Modern MS, Europ. paper, quarto, 

JOO Paniuns in romanized Dutch transcription. 

The same quatrains as in Sch. V. 43 A. The spelling is very 
faulty, the pantuns are rather coarse and to the point, and are 
probably of Batavia-origin. Amongst them a (to me) new 
version of a well-known theme: 

Jangan sentara kombang K5mboja 

K5mbang kenanga saya pStekkan; 

Jangan sentara di-pintu shurga. 

Pintu nuraka saya nantikan. 
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Other MSS. 

Ms. Or. Oct. 1111. Europ. paper, octavo, 174 pp. of 13 and 15 
lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 284, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft, presented 
by J. P. G. Kruijt, Gep. Ass. Res., 26-4-1889.) Dutch title 
“ Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra’s Westkust.” 

A law-code of Periangan, Padang Panjang. 

With a mythological-historical introduction, containing the 
Mcnangkabau-legend, and many adat-sayings, ending with a pane- 
gyric on the kings of Pagar Ruyong, an enumeration of the dif- 
ferent princes of Sumatra descending from Pagar Ruyong and 
who acknowledge this code. The concluding paragraph: Tamat 
kitab timbul Datok KetemPnggongan dan Datok Pepatih Saba- 
tang, pada hari rebo, bulan Jumadi’lakhir, without year. 

Then follow adat-sayings and the “ Undang-undang negPri ” 
as below in M. O. Fol. 3153, some articles of a penal code, wise 
sayings, etc. 

(Cf. below the table of the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Oct. 1112. Europ. paper, octavo, 104 pp. of 14 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 287, Indische Instelling, Delft.) Dutch title: 
"Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra's Westkust." 

(law-code from the west-coast of Sumatra). 

Dutch romanized transcription, very dialectal. 

Law-code, instructions for the justice, penal-code, on the 
Imam, etc. Quotation from the “ Bostan as-salatin ’’). 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Qu. 1110. Europ. paper, quarto, 145 pp. of 20 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 285, Indische Instelling, Delft, presented by 
J. P. G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

Title: "Kitab oendang-oendang di-pakai orang Malajoe 
(niet geheel complete). 

A copy in Dutch romanized transcription of the above M.O. 
Oct. nil, not complete, ends on p. 116 of Oct. 1111 with the 
words : “ Ada lagi sPperti dahoeloe, tidak di-salin.” 

Without date. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Qu. 1111. Europ. paper, quarto, 42 pp. of 17 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 286, Indische instelling. Delft, presented by 
J. P. G. Kruijt, 26-4-1889). 

Dutch title: Oendang-Oendang van Sumatra’s Westkust." 

Malay title: Undang-Undang mSnyatakan adat pusaka tua- 
tua. 
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Dutch romanized transcription, Menangkabau-dialect. 

Law-code, over slaves and their rights and punishment, divi- 
sion of inheritances, debt-slavery, etc. 

Without dale. 

(cf. below the note on the U. — U.) 

Ms. Or. Qu. 1113. Europ. paper, quarto, containing sundry 
MSS. 

Village-legends. Dutch romanized transcription. 

(a) pp. Charila Batu Nago dengan Pulau Aur dan orang 
Sikolambai di Sawang Painan. 

A dragon with magic power fnaga sakti), coming from the 
West, swims to the const where si-kolambai dwells, which is at 
Labung Beruk di-sr*bolah jajaran Taking Batung, dalam behagian 
Kota nan Selapan, pasisir barat, sahMah selatan."' The dragon 
meets on his way the island Pulau Aur, and splits it in two parts. 
Si-kolambai fears for his son, who is busy fishing, and fights with 
the dragon, whom he kills with a tremendous blow. Through 
the will of Allah the dragon is turned into stone, and his excre- 
ments become sand-banks. Si-kolambai decides to move with 
his wife and child to the East into the mountains; his household- 
implements arc turned into stone, and people still marvel at 
their size. The descendants of si-kolambai are still living in the 
mountains and come into the villages to beg. always at noon-time, 
and sitting silent in a house at the door, they wait until they are 
given something. If often disappointed, they burn down the house. 
7'hey have many weird habits, can take different shapes, etc., so 
that one should take care not to make them angry. 

(2) 37 pp. Charita Si F^ujang I-ongong menjadi batu. Orang 
yang durhaka kapada ibu-bapa-nya. 

The well-known story of the ^on, who leaves his heme as a 
poor boy, returns as a wealthy merchant on his own ship, is 
ashamed of his poor parents and will not recognize them, and is 
turned into stone with his ship. The story is here told of 'falug 
Batung luhak Pasisir sabelah Selatan. 

(3) 9 pp, Charita batu borlembok di kampong Pandung 
dalam n5g(*ri Salida. 

In former times there came a ship to Salida from Aches 
(Acheh?), and the captain and his crew were amicably received 
by the inhabitants of Salida. But later they started molesting 
the people, taking rice, cattle and fruits whenever they liked, and 
the inhabitants called the Dutch to their assistance, who drove 
away the intruders. The people of Salida asked the Dutch to 
settle there, which they did at Pulau Chingkuk, and a Dutch 
merchant built a stone house at Salida, where he did a large 
business. He also opened a gold-mine between Salida Pesar and 
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Salida Kechil. After many years he returned to his country^ 
closing the gold-mine and selling his house to a native of Salida, 
who is still living in that house. 

(4) 22 pp. Charita Bukit Chumaning dan Bukit Ikan dalam 
nagari Sungai Jarnih. 

At Sungai Jarnih there lived a man called Si Chumaning. 
After a long famine he goes away in search of fruits and comes to 
Bukit Ikan, which is about 200 cubits high, and on the top of 
which he sees a tree with many fruits. He tries to climb the very 
steep hill; an old man warns him that he will be turned into stone, 
but driven by hunger Si Chumaning climbs to the lop of the hill 
and up the tree and cats oi the fruits. Suddenly feeling very weak, 
he falls down, but sticks about 2 cubits under the top of the hill 
and is turned into stone. He is still hanging there and seen from 
afar looks like a water-jar. Since that time Bukit Ikan is also 
called Bukit Chumaning; it lies midway between Sungai Jarnih 
and Basa. 

Then follows the legend of a well near Bukit Ikan, wherein 
during a time of much sickness a girl disappears. More water 
than usual come out of the spring and forms a lake, wherein there 
are fishes who have their own king with his courtier. When 
there is much sickness amongst the people, there is sickness, too, 
amongst the fishes, etc. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 404 . Europ. paper, (watermark '' Bodgen and 
Wilcott, 1809^0 folio. 288 pp. of 21 lines. 

Ilikayat Dewa Mandti. 

Without date. Cf. Batavia xci — xevi. Other MSS: London, 
Brussels. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 405 . Chinese (?) paper, folio, 54 pp. of 29 lines. 

Fragment of a Hikayat Seri Rama, without beginning and 
end. Starts with the fighting before Langkapura, on the day when 
Rawana's four youngest children fall, because Indrajit does not 
accompany them into the battle, and breaks off with the arrival of 
Bardan and Chitradan at Dewala Pura Negara, whither Anggada 
and Nila have invited them in the name of $6ri Rama. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 408. Chinese (?) paper, folio, 29 pp. of 21 lines. 
Two MSS. 

Undang^Undang. 

(a) A. H. 1161, on the 17th Jumadi'lawal, the writer has been 
ordered by the king to compile an Undang-Undang. 

Rules and regulations for merchants, instructions for captains 
and harbour-authorities at the arrival of a ship, how to receive 
Ambassadors, etc. 14 pp. 
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(b) A. H. 1078, in the year Dal, on a Monday in the month of 
Rabiu'lawal, the King has ordered Datok Seri Paduka Tuan to 
compile a law-code in accordance with the commands of Allah. 
On theft, robbery, riots, religious instructions, the making of 
irrigated and dry fields, purchase and sale, dead ” and “ living '' 
land, directions for the court, officials, etc. and on flowers made of 
precious metals to be sent as tribute. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 409. Three Malay documents. 

(a) Fragment of a letter of the Captain of Hitu. Mentions 
Ilitu, Makassar, Bulon. Faulty Malay writing. 

(b) Original treaty in Malay characters between the jukelan 
of Ternate, Raja Resar deri Molucci, and the Gov'crnor-General 
•of the Dutch Fast Indies, dated Batavia. 30th January 1650. 

A treatv on sovereignty, and that all clove-trees in the king's 
stale should he destioyed and no new ones planted, against a pay- 
ment of tiOOO reals, etc. Signed bv Carel Reniersz. Joan Mact- 
SLiyker and other, and scaled with the seal of Sultan Manthar 
Shah. 

(c) Original treaty in Old Dutch and Malay, dated ISth 
June 1638, lOth March 1630 (gedaan Ternate, Casteel Malaven) 
between the Sultan of 'Fernate and the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, on commercial relations, political rights, etc. 

Ms, Or. Fol. 3150. I-urop. paper, folio, 75 pp. of 35 lines. 

f jiropean t^’tle: Undang-Vndang Palembang,'* Dutch ro- 

manized transcription. 

Ch. 1, Adat huiang dan gadis dan kawin 32 §§ 


Ch. 2. Aturan .Marga .. . . 29 §§ 

("h. 3. Muran dusun dan berladang .. 35 §§ 

Ch. 4. Aturan Kaun .. .. 19 §§ 

Ch. 5. Aturan Paieg .. . . 16 §§ 

Ch. 6. Adat paliukuman . . . . 64 §§ 


Without date. Cf. Batavia cd — edii. Other MSS: Leiden, 
The Hague. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 3151. Europ. paper, folio, 13 pp. of about 30 
lines. 

Dutch title: Verschillende Oendnng-oendangs van Sumatra's 
Westkust (.Ajar Madji). Sundry Uvdavg-nvdangs from the West- 
coast of Sumatra, (Ayer Haji), 

Copies in Dutch romanized transcription of sundry treaties 
and undang-undangs, viz: 

(1) Sumatra's Westkust. dated 4th March 1795, treaty with 
the Raja of A)'cr Haji. 

(2) Without date, also of Ayer Haji. 

(3) Dated 3rd Rabiu'lakhir 1206 A, H., regarding Pulau 
Chengkok. 
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(4) Dated Padang, 12th November 1795. 

(5) Without date^ from Ayer Haji. 

Ms* Or. Fol. 3152. Europ. paper, folio. 

(Presented by J. P. G. Kruijt to the Bibliotheek, Indische 
Instelling, Delft). 

Dutch title: '' Drie Oendang-oendangs van Sumatra's West- 
kust." 

(Three Undang-Undangs from the West-coast of Sumatra.) 

(1) Surat undang-undang adat dalam negeri. 

5 pp. Dutch romanized transcription. 

Over government, how and by whom disputes are to be 
settled, etc. 

Undang-undang of 16th June 1837, which was in force until 
27th December 1862 and was then being confirmed by the Dutch 
resident. 

(2) Undang-undang adat dalam perkara bunoh. 

3 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

Over intentional and unintentional killing, and the distribu- 
tion of blood-money (diyat). 

Without date. 

(3) Surat undang-undang adat yang besando shara. 

4 pp. romanized Dutch transcription. 

With the consent of Resident Stcinmetz compiled for the 
Laras IV Kota. Religious directions, on taxes payable to the 
priest, on zakat, fitrah, nikah, thalak, halal dan haram, who has 
to settle questions about them, and where and how they are to 
be brought forward and decided. 

Without date. 

Ms. Or. Fol. 3153. Europ. paper, folio, 2 MSS. 

(from the Library of the Indische Instelling, Delft). 

Dutch title: “ Oendang-oendang Sumatra's Westkust." 

C Undang-undang from the West-coast of Sumatra"). 

Dutch romanized transcription. 

{a) 60 pp. Up to page 39 an introduction, partly in gnomic 
sentences, with something like rules for the court and forensic 
procedure and explanations of certain terms. Then follows an 
Undang-undang di-atas ampat perkara: 

(1) Undang-undang nSgeri. 

(2) Undang-undang orang dalam negeri 

(3) Undang-undang luwak 

(4) Undang-undang nan duapuloh. All with marginal notes. 

Without date. 
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(b) 78 pp. Undang-undang, similar to A, containing also 
some articles of a penal code; some paragraphs are identical v/ith 
A. 

Without date. (Cf. below the note on the Undang-undangs). 

Ms. Or. Fol. 3154. I:urop. paper, folio, 103 pp. of 35 — 43 
lines. 

(From the library of J. P. G. Kruijt, presented to the Indische 
Instelling, Delft). 

Surat Khobar Malim Deman, anak tuanku Raja Tuwo, 
mande-nya Puti F indung Bulan dalam Kowalo Batang Muna. 

Daleu 1888. Romani/.ed Dutch transcription. 

A Menangkabaii-version of the well-known tale, the Text 
differing partly from that edited by Messrs. Winstedt and Sturrock 
in the Malay Literature Series (Singapore 1908); partly in metri- 
cal form. .Apparently not quite complete. 

Cf. Batavia, dccclxxiv. Other .MSS: Leiden 11, 463 — 479. 
Ms. Or. Fol. 3154. Furop. paper, folio, 288 pp. of 28 lines. 

(acc. ms. 1906, 294, Bibl. Indische Instelling, Delft.) Ini 
Babad Tanah Cheribon, deri Tuwan Pangeran Raja Kaprabon 
dipersembahkan kai)ada Tuwan .Mr. S. C. H. Nederburgh, Resi- 
dent Cheribon, 27th December, 1868. 

A translation into (not always good) Malay of the well- 
known Javanese chronicle, apparently made by order of the 
Regent of Cheribon and presented to Dr. Nederburgh. Dutch 
romanized transcription. 

|.Vofe on the U ndang-undan^^. With a very few exceptions it 
was impossible to find out from the catalogues of Batavia and 
Leiden whether there are any more MSS identical with those of 
Berlin. The most valuable MS is probably Oct, III I, of which 
as already mentioned above, On. 1 1 10 is a Dutch romanized trans- 
cription, breaking off on page 116 of Oct. 1111. In a certain 
relation to Oct. 1111 stand Oct. 1 1 12 and Fol which latter 
contains two MSS. A. and B. A very superficial survey gave the 
following results: ’ 

Oct. 1112. Quarto 1110. Folio 3133. 
p. 5—12 cf. p. 103—108 
„ 15_46 „ „ 111 and foil. cf. A. p. 38—52 

„ 61—68 „ B. „ 6—10] 

Saechsische Landesbibliothek, Dresden. 

Eb. 441 h. Europ. paper, quarto, containing two MSS. 

On the cover a prescription for an amulet. 

{a) Theological work, 20 pp. of 17 lines. 

A collection of questions which possibly may be asked con- 
cerning faith and church, religious ceremonies, obligation of ritual 
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washings, etc., with the answers that should be given thereto. 
With many notes, and an appendix of 3 pp. with sundry questions 
and answers, probably added from daily practice. 

Without date. 

(b) 140 pp. of 17 lines. Treatise with religious directions and 
instructions . 

Without date. 

Eb. 441 i, Europ. paper, small octavo, about 343 pp of 7 lines. 

(Some pages missing; some loose leaves lying in the book do 
not belong to the text) . 

Prayerhook, Arabic prayers for the different days of the 
week, for different purposes and different occasions. Text in 
Arabic, directions in Malay. The value of some prayers for the 
absolution of sins. etc. Contains further Arabic spells to becorrfb 
invisible, to obtain love and friendship (by murmuring a prayer 
into one's hands before shaking hands with the other party), 
against fever, incantations for taking medicine, etc. Direction 
for giving names to children in accordance with the day of the 
week on which they are born. Arabic spells as amulets, f.i. for 
.strengthening the body, etc. On the institution of certain pravers^ 
which Gabriel conveyed to Mohamed, etc. Charms for staunching 
blood. The right times of the different days of the week for 
writing amulets. Amulet for invulnerability, etc. 

Without date. 

Bayerische Staats bibliothek, Mtitiicli. 

(from the list furnished by the Library). 

Cod. or. mixt. 91. 2Q pp. of 12 lines in 12.'’ 

Three religious treatises, without title. 

{a) Beginning: Bab ini perguruan ilm assuluk dan shihadat. 
14 pp. 

(b) Beginning: Sa-crang-orang bertanya deri mana kaadaan 
segala ashya. 17 pp. 

(c) Beginning: Ma avval ulilm vaavval ulamal, yani gika 
(jika?) sa-orang bertanya perlama ilmii dan mana pertama amal 
falgavab. 21 pp. from Catalogue Monnard. 

Cod. or. mixt. 92. 118 pp. of 15 lines. 

The story of Raja Misr, 

(Mikayat raja Mesir?) 

Cod. or. mixt. 93, Malay letter, written by the chieftain of a 
wild tribe in Borneo to Count Emil von Bentheim, at that time 
in the service of the Dutch Government. 

In a cover of yellow silk. 

Cod. or. mixt. 94. 151 pp. of II lines, 4® 

Theological treatise. 
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Cod* or. mixt. 95—98. Arabic-Malay Dictionary, the words in 
alphabetical order, vol. I letter vol. 11 and 

Malay-Arahic Dictionary, also two volumes. 

Cod. or. mixt. 98 a. Four letters of safe-conduct, from native 
princes of Borneo for Dr. Karl Briigel and his hunter, dated 
1326-1327 A. II., i.c. 1908-1909 A. D. 

Stadtbibliothek zu Hamburg. 

(from a letter by Dr. \V. .^ichelc, of the l^niversity of Hamburg) 
Brockelmann-Cataiogus No. 295 (p. 153) — Orient. 10. 

This MS. contains: — 

(1) F. I — 66, a Mohamedan treatise on the attributes of 
God. 1'he headings of the chapters in Arabic. 

(2) I". 68 102 Chapters from Siijuti’s Bncyclopaedia of 

Mohamedan Science, Arabic with an interlinear translation into 
Malay. 

(3) V. BH — 1 17 a Siifi-trcatise. written in Malay, the beginn- 
ing in .Arabic. 

(4) F. 117- -122, prayers: partl\' in Arabic with an inter- 
linear translation into Malay, partly .Malay: four different formal 
introductions for petitions to the Sultan, one form for addressing 
a letter to the Kadi, one for a letter to the Mufti, and one for a 
letter to the Clcma. Further charms and incantations. 

(The .MS. of 122 leaves, of very thin paper,, was the property 
of Joh. I'r. Winckler, since 1718 1 icad-paslor in Hamburg.) 


A new Squirrel frem Tenggol Island, 

East coast of the Malay Peninsula. 

By C, Bodfn Kloss. 

Director of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Mala}' States. 
(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 23) 

During a cruise in the S.Y. Seabelle along the east coast of 
the Malay Peninsula with Sir Laurence Guillemard, k.c.b., k.c.m.g., 
Governor of the Straits Settlements and High Commissioner for 
the Malay States, His Excellency permitted us to anchor for a few 
hours at Pulau Tenggol which is about fifteen miles off the low^er 
coast of Trengganu in lat. 4° 49' N. 

This little forested island, about lyi miles long and nearly 
1000 feet high, is now being settled by a few Malays from the 
mainland who are clearing the jungle above a small bay on its 
N. E. side and making banana plantations, the fruit from which 
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they sell in Trengganu. They are also engaged in a small way 
in making lime from coral. 

Pulau Tenggol lies well outside the ten fathom contour-line 
(there are regular depths between it and the mainland of 15 to 19 
fathoms) and it produced, as I expected, a new race of coconut 
squirrel which I have much pleasure in naming after Sir Laurence. 

notatus guillemardi subsp. nov. 

This is a small squirrel of the vittaUis section of notatus 
approximately of the size of 5. scotti^ of Little Redang (the next 
island to the north) and S. famulus- from Pulau Dayang near Aor 
Island (to the south), but distinct from both in the darker rufous 
izolour of the underparts and the tip of the tail. It further differs 
from 5. scotti in having the pale element of the upper parts and the 
pale lateral stripe of a richer buff, the lateral stripe being also 
broader. 

The upper parts are of about the same colour as in S. famulus, 
but the rufous pencil of the tail is more extensive while the 
dark lateral stripe appears less distinct owing to its lesser 
contrast with the darker undersurface. None of the small squirrels 
from the islands of the east side of the Malay Peninsula are so 
dark beneath as S. n. guillemardi 

In that the nasals do not extend posteriorly as far as the pre- 
maxillaries (thus differing from the short-snouted 5. <icotti) the 
skull resembles that of S, famulus, which it also resembles in length 
of rostrum. 

Type. Adult female with moderately worn teeth, collected on 
Pulau l^nggol off the east side of the Malay Peninsula on 18th 
June, 1926, by C. Boden KIoss. 

Specimens examined. Tw^o males and two females of the same 
locality and date, (all adult). 

Remarks. One of the series has the dark lateral stripes much 
reduced and obscured with rufous: and it is possible that this 
squirrel is exibiting the same tendencies as the races found on the 
more northern islands of Trengganu.'^ 

Collector’s Measurements taken in the flesh. 



5 Type 

9 

$ 

$ 

Hand and body 

. . 182 

178 

177 

175 

Tail 

.. 166 

130(imp.)156 

170 

Hind foot, s.u. 

.. 41.5 

41 

41 

40 

Ear 

.. 16 

16 

16.5 

16 


1. KIoss, Ann. & Mag. Kat. Hist. (8) VII (1911) p. 117: id., Journ 
Pod. Malay States Mus. TV (1911) p. 195. 

2, Robinson, Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) X (1912) p. 592. 

8. KIoss tom. eit. 
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Greatest Length 

Skull. 

46.0 

47.0 

45.1 

45.0' 

Condylo-basal L. 

45.2 

45.5 

43.9 

43.5 

Basilar L. 

37.7 

37.3 

36.4 

36.0 

Palatilar L. 


20.2 

19.5 

19.0 

Diastema 

iV.l 

11.1 

10.1 

10.2 

Maxillary tooth-row (alveolar) 8.7 

8.9 

8.2 

8.1 

Median length of nasals . . 

10.6 

11.4 

10.6 

11.0 

Greatest breadth of combined 
nasals 

6.8 

6.8 

6.6 

6.7 

Interorbital Breadth 

15.5 

16.4 

15.6 

16.0 

Cranial breadth above roots 
of zygomata 

22.0 

21.1 

21.7 


Zygomatic Breadth 

27.2 

26.8 

27.1 

. . 


On a large specimen of the Beaked Ray 
Rhlnobatis thouini (Lacep). 

By N. Smbdley, M.A. 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 24) 

In July of this year the Government trawler Tongkol '' ob- 
tained a female specimen of the Ray, Rhinobatis thouini (Lacep.), 
from tife Straits of Malacca. It appears to be much bigger than 
any other previously recorded, the total length being 8 ft. in., 

and the breadth of the disk 2 ft. 10 in. Day obtained a ft. 

specimen from the Andamans, and Bleeker gives the maximum 
length as 6;/^ ft. 

Cantor, in his "'Catalogue of Malayan Fishes,’* published in 
18^0, describes a new species, Rhinobaius (Rhinobatns) ligonifer, 
from a young female 1 ft, 4}% in. long. Habitat: — Sea of Penang, 
Malayan Peninsula, Singapore. After calling attention to its re- 
semblance to Rhhwbatus thouini cf Miiller and Henle, he points 
out the difference in the pectinations of the nostrils, number cf 
teeth, etc. but his counts for R, thouini would appear to be question- 
able, when compared with Day’s figures.^ Cantor also describes 
the curious form of the snout in /(. ligonifer. " The lateral margins 
of the snout, a little from the apex are deeply bent inwards, and 
nearer the apex they are similarly, but less distinctly, bent a 
second time. The apex thus somewhat resembles the figure 8.” 
Gunther® gives the snout of /?. thouini as " terminating in a long 
narrow, cartilaginous appendage.” Day’s figure of R. thouini^ 
differs from Cantor's plate (R. ligonifer) in the form of the snout. 


1. Pislips of India. Vol. 1 . p. 732. 

2. Catalogue of the Fishes in the British Museum. 

3. Fishes of India, Vol. II, plat© XCX, 4. 
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The specimen here recorded agrees closely with Cantor's form 
except for the absence of a second constriction, which is also 
lacking in a smaller cast specimen in the Raffles Museum. 
Measurements of the expansion are as follows: — Width at constric- 
tion in., nearer apex 4 in. Length of expanded portion 6 in. 

Both Bleeker and Day considered Cantor's species a synonym 
of thouini. It seems therefore that this peculiar expansion of the 
snout is characteristic of the female of that species. 

% 

Spolia Mentawiensia 

(Records of the Raffles Museum, No. 25) 

Birds. By F. N Chasen, m.b.o.u. and C. Bodcn Kloss, m.b.o.u. 
c.M.A.o.u. Ibis, April, 1^26, pp, 26^-305 (Plate III and Text- 
figure 10). 

This article is an account of the birds collected by the Raffles 
Museum expedition to the Mentawi Islands of Siberut and Sipera, 
off the west coast of Sumatra, in 1924. 

Fighty-two forms were obtained of which eleven are described 
as new, vizr* — 

Butorides striatus sipora, 

Spilornis elgini sipora. 

Otus bakkamoena mentawi. 

Calyptomena viridis siberu. 

Hypothymis azurca sipora. 

Dicrurus leucogenys siberu. 

Oriolus chinensis sipora. 

Oriolus chinensis siberu. 

Oriolus xanthonotus mentawi. 

Chalcostetha calcostetha siberu. 

Aethopyga siparaja siberu. 

Pycnonotus phmwsus inornatus Bp,, is revived .as the name for 
the bird with yellow iridcs inhabiting the Sumatran area. 

The account is prefaced by a short introduction by Mr. Boden 
Kloss, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore (vide antea p.).. 
Before this visit the birds of Sipora had been collected by Dr. 
E. .Modigliani in 1892, those of North and South Pagi by Dr. W. L. 
Abbott and Mr. Kloss in 1902: those of Siberut were unknown. 
Ever since his visit to the Pagi Islands the latter had desired to 
visit Siberut; but sanction had been withheld by the Netherlands 
India Government on account of the attitude of the Indonesian 
inhabitants, the last in the group to come under administration. 
In 1923, however, Mr. Kloss and the late Dr. J. C. Moulton 
obtained permission to visit the island, but their joint plan was 
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upset by the transfer of the latter from Singapore to Sarawak and 
the project was carried out a year later by the former and Mr. 
N. Smedley, Assistant Curator, Raffles Museum. 

The authors of the paper consider that little is left for the 
next ornithological visitor to discover, except perhaps amongst 
migrants and shore-birds. They have been deliberately conserva- 
tive in describing new forms, but believe that the systematist who 
compares the collection with adequate material from the neigh- 
bouring islands will distinguish several others. On this account 
they do not regard as final either their discussion of this particular 
collection or the " List of Mentawi Birds ” which they have 
compiled. The paper ends with a list of previous literature dealing 
with the birds of the .Mentawi and neighbouring islands. It is 
illustrated by a map and a coloured plate of a new subspecies 
of Serpent-eagle, Spilornis elgini sipora. C.B.K. 

Reptiles and Amphibians. By Malcolm A. Smith, m.r c.s., 
I..R.C.P., Ann. and Mag. Nat. lint. (9) XVIII, pp. 76 — 81, 
July 1926. 

This report on the results of the Raffles Museum’s visit to the 
.Mentawi Islands, West Sumatra (vide antea p. 168) deals with the 
species obtained which had not hitherto been met w’ith on the 
Mentawi Croup. Species previously known from the islands 
(many of which were also secured) have been discussed and listed 
in de Rocy’s Reptiles of the lnilo-.\ustralian Archipelago, vols. 
1 and II (1915 and 19)7) and van Kampen’s Amphibia of the 
Indo-Australian Archipelago (1923), supplemented by a short 
account bj- de Roov of a few Reptiles collected on Siberut Island 
(Zool. Mededeel. VI, 1922, pp. 219„ 231-238). 

The following species had not been recorded from the islands 
before the visit now dealt with: — 

Lizards. 

Draco formosus, Bouleng. Siberut. 

fmbriatus, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Varaims salvalor (L.aur.), Sipora. 

Gekko ntomrehm (D. and B.). Siberut, Sipora. 

Emoia atrocostatum (Lesson). Siberut. 

Snakes. 

Xenopeltis unicolor, Reinw. Siberut. 

Sibynophis geminatus (Boie). Siberut. 

Dendrophh formosus Boie. Siberut, Sipora. 

Maticora bmrgata (Laur.). Siberut. 

Trimeresurus gramineus (Shaw'). Siberut, Sipora. 

T. puniceus (Boie). Siberut. 

1926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Amphibians* 

Rana kuhli, Schlegel. Siberut. 

macrodon, Kuhl. Siberut. 

Polypedaies leucomystax (Kuhl). Siberut. 

Philautus pictus (Peters). Siberut. 

The following species are discussed : — Mabuya rugifera, 
Dasia olivacea, Rarm chalconota and Philautes horfidus. New 
forms described are Boiga nigriceps brevicauda and Calamaria 
klossi. The genus Phrynella is sunk in Kaloula and the new name 
K. boulengeri is proposed for P. pulchra Blgr., as in Kaloula the 
species name pulchra is already occupied by K. pulchra Gray. 

The reptiles and amphibians of all the West Sumatran chain 
are distinctly Sumatran, though a few species (one or two of 
peculiar distribution) are known from them which have not yet 
been discovered on the larger island. C. B. K. 


John Coney Moulton 

Obiit 6th June, 1926. 

John Coney Moulton, born in the West Country in December, 
1886, and educated at Eton and Magdalen, came to Malaysia 
in February 1909 as Curator of the Sarawak Museum. Prior to 
his leaving England he had been associated with the 1st Wilts 
Volunteer Rifles and in February 1915 he was granted special 
leave to rejoin his regiment, the 4th Wilts. He served in India 
until August, 1916, in which year he gave up his Curatorship 
and came to Singapore. Captain Moulton served as Staff Officer 
to L.ocal Forces, Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 
until 1919, when he resigned his commission, retiring with the 
rank of Major and the O.B.E.; and in July was appointed 
Director, Raffles Museum and Library, Singapore. He resigned 
this appointment in October. 1923, to return to Sarawak as Chief 
Secretary to Government, Member of the Supreme Council and 
Judge of the Supreme Court. He acted as President of the 
Council of Administration until October 1924, when he became 
a member of the Council Negri. While in Singapore Major 
Moulton was Organising Secretary of the Malaya- Borneo Exhi- 
bition, held during the visit of the Prince of Wales to Singapore 
in 1922, and later he was Chairman of the Malayan Section of the 
British Empire Exhibition. He took his D. Sc. (Oxon) in 1924. 
I le had been for years a Fellow of various learned Societies. 

Moulton's first six years in Borneo were busy ones. He 
founded the “Sarawak Museum JournaL’ ift February 1911 and 
his last contribution to it was published in Number 6 of Septem- 
ber 1915. He made several collecting expeditions to remote 
parts and unclimbed mountains of Sarawak and ascended Kina- 
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balu in British North Borneo. Even after taking up the Singa- 
pore appointment Borneo seems to have retained first place in 
his affections, for he visited it twice more while in charge of the 
Raffles Museum. In 1923, however, the writer persuaded him to 
break fresh ground in a joint expedition to the little-known 
Mentawi Islands to* the West of Sumatra but the plan was brought 
to naught, as far as Moulton was concerned, by his transfer to 
Sarawak. Thereafter his executive duties confined him, save from 
home leave, to that State; and though he had hoped to find time 
to continue his zoological studies that proved impossible and the 
only papers he produced during his second residence in Kuching 
were short ones on Cicadas collected in Sumatra and the Mentawi 
Islands. 

Moulton became a life member of the Straits Branch of the 
Roval Asiatic Society in 1909 and was elected to the Council in 
1916: from 1920 until he left Singapore he was its Honorary 
Secretary. He was responsible for a large increase in the member- 
ship in 1921 and in 1922 he was the prime mover in bringing 
about the change of name from the “ Straits '' to the '' Malayan '' 
Branch. 

As a zoologist Dr, Moulton specialised in Rhopalocera and 
the Cicadidae, but he also took much interest in Birds. In 1914 
he published a Guide to the Collection of Bornean Birds in the 
Sarawak Museum ^Sarawak Government Printing Office, pp. 
1 — 222) and a “Handlist of the Birds of Borneo'' (Journ. 
Malayan Br., R. A. S., .No. 67, pp. 125 — 191). In 1922 he pro- 
duced for the Raffles Museum a guide to “ Malaysian Ungulates." 
Most of his papers appeared in the Journals of this Society and 
the Sarawak Museum, but he contributed a few articles to Euro- 
pean periodicals and also papers on the Danainae and Cicadidae 
to the journal of the Federated Malay States Museums in 1921 
and 1923. In these latter are listed and discussed all the Danai- 
nae Buttern^'es and Cicatlas of the Malaysian subregion, exclusive 
of Palawan. During his Directorship of the Raffles Museum 
and Library the staff was increased and his representations to 
Government resulted, after his departure, in a considerable exten- 
sion to the building. 

Dr. Moulton died in London on the 6lh June, 1926, at the 
age of forty, a few days after being operated on for appendicitis. 
C B. K. 
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Ceylon Malays 

By Captain H. M. Said, 5. M. J. 

The origin of the people in Ceylon who call themselves 
" Malay ” is somewhat obscure. 

Some find that they may have sprung from people who came 
from Java many years ago. They know that there was one Tuan 
Pengiran who was btiried at a Cemetery in Colombo, Fir Shahib 
Makam, and whose corpse was afterwards exhumed and transfer- 
red to Java. The then Dutch Government fired salutes in honour 
of the deceased from the place of burial up to the arrival of the 
body on board the ship. 

If one refers to Vol. II of the " Indian Archipelago ” written 
by .Mr. Crawfurd, in the chronological Table under the year 
1722 A.D. on page 546, there is a paragraph which reads as 
follows: — 

■■ The Javanese princes and chiefs, in revolt against the 
Dutch and the Susunan, surrender themselves at Batavia to the 
number of forty-four persons, and are banished to Ceylon and the 
Cape of Good Hope — thus ending the first war of Java, which, 
for a period of near twenty years, continued to desolate the finest 
parts of the island." 

And there is another passage on page 548 under the year 
1733 A.D. reads; — 

“ Danurajo, first minister of the Susunan, having thwarted 
the ambitious designs of the Dutch, incurs their displeasure, is 
given over to them, and banished to Ceylon." 

Further, on page 554 under the year 1753 A.D. it is stated: — 

" The rebel Javanese princes, Mangkubumi and Mangkuna- 
goro, quarrel and seperate. — They fight a battle in Pronorogo, and 
Mangkubumi is defeated." 

" The Dutch make overtures to Mangkunogoro, sending him, 
as a bribe, the body of his father, brought, for that purpose, from 
Ceylon, where he had died in banishment!" 

There is no doubt that the transfer of the body referred to 
above by the Ceylon people is correct and as it refers to a prince 
(Tuan Pengiran) it should be one of the princes banished in 1722. 

Is it cprrect to suppose that all the Malays in Ceylon came 
from Java and if so, why should they be called " Malays " when 
they are in reality Javanese? 

Meeting Ceylon Malays there one cannot help noticing that 
some of them have the features of Javanese while others look like 
Malays and their persorial names incline to both Javanese and 
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Malay. These give an impression that there were some pure Malays 
residing in Ceylon either before or later than the Javanese refer- 
red to. It is more likely to be prior to the banishment of the 
Javanese. Otherwise they would not be called ''Malays''; Now 
the first appearance of the Portuguese in Ceylon dated back as far 
as 1505 A.D. when the Island was divided under no less than 
seven separate Rulers. The Portuguese remained there for about 
150 years and were succeeded by the Dutch who expelled the 
Portuguese in 1656 A.D. 

On the other hand the Portuguese conquered Malacca in 1511 
A.D. and remained there until the Dutch took it in 1642. Malac- 
ca was attacked and blockaded during Portuguese rule on several 
occasions by the former Malay King of Malacca and his Laksa- 
mana (Admiral), by Achin and by the Dutch with Malay allies. 

A passage on page 493 of Crawfurd’s work under the year 
1523 reads as follows: — 

" Malacca, surrounded by enemies, is cut off from supplies, 
and suffers from famine. The celebrated Laksimana, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, and the absence of the Portuguese 
shipping in quest of provisions, comes into the roads, and burns 
a Portuguese ship in presence of the garrison. 

« 

I he Laksimana captures two ships sent against him by the 
governor of Malacca. 

The king of Bintan invests Malacca with a fleet and army, 
the former commanded by the Laksimana, and consisting of 
twenty thousand men, and the latter by a renegade Portuguese, 
and consisting of sixty thousand. 

Alphonso de Sosa arrives at Malacca, and relieves the city; 
he blockades the Laksimana in the river Muaru; — he sails for 
Pahang, where he destroys all the merchant vessels lying there 
among other numerous trading vessels of Java; he kills six 
thousand persons at that place, and takes prisoners in such numbers 
as afford to every Portuguese six slaves. He sails, finally, to 
Patani, and commits depredations still more extensive, reducing 
the whole town to ashes." 

The words 'six slaves ' remaind one of a place in Colombo 
called '"Slave Island" where many Malays have resided for several 
generations. The Ceylon Malays have applied to the Municipali- 
ty to change this old designation to some more suitable name. 

Now Alfonso de Sosa may have brought those so-called 
slaves to Ceylon and placed them at a spot which was afterwards 
called 'Slave Island." The Dutch must have followed the prece- 
dent of the Portuguese by banishing the Javanese princes and others 
to the same place in later years. The Malays and Javanese 
naturally inter-married and as in Singapore were proud to call 
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themselves Malays, although there are some people in Singapore 
who prefer to call the issue of such inter-marriages Jawi Peranakan 
or Jawi Pekav. 

Although the origin of the Ceylon Malays may be from bani- 
shees and slaves yet their claims to have been related to princes 
in the past are not therefore exaggerated. 

The Dutch practice of banishing people from the East Indies 
to Ceylon and Cape Colony may well have followed that of their 
predecessors, the Portuguese, who were the first to discover the sea 
route round the Cape of Good Hope in 1487. It is possible there- 
fore that the Malays both in Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope 
are sprung priginally from Malays of Malacca banished or taken 
thither by the Portuguese. 

[Note. The Malay Mail of October 17, 1924, summarizes a 
lecture by Mr. E. Reimers, Government Archivist, Ceylon, on this 
topic. The lecturer opined that in pre-Islamic days Malay fleets 
refitted at Ceylon for their voyages to Madagascar and Ormuz. 
Sinhalese histories of the 13th and 14th centuries referred to them. 
The Admiral and Captains of Prakama Bahu were Malays and 
Rajasingha I was said to have employed them. Malays were 
present at the storming of Galle by the Dutch in 1640 and at the 
storming of the bastion of Joan during the seize of Colombo in 
1635, and at the capture of Jaflfna in 1658. Dutch minutes of 
Council of Sept. 8, 1660, record the gift of land to 28 Javanese, 
who had become Christians, for rice-planting. In 1681 a house and 
land at Wolvendahl were given to Javanese. Christopher Sehwcitzu 
in his Account of Ceylon (1670 — 1682) stated, *'that there is also 
a company of Amboynese in Dutch service. Their lieutenant was 
called Alom and was of royal blood.'" Malays in the service of the 
king of Candy were probably deserters from the Dutch and later 
the British force in Ceylon. In 1795 before Trincomalie niost 
of the British casualties were caused by Malays in the service of 
the Dutch who crept out with their creeses at night, killed or 
wounded nearly every man in the trenches, spiked the guns and 
effected their retreat into the fort " (Percival). Before the Dutch 
capitulation in, 1796 there were eleven companies of Malay troops 
in Colombo, nearly 800 strong, commanded by their own officers, 
and many more in the Garrisons of Battlicalo, Trincomalie, Jaffna, 
Mannar, Calfentyn, Negombo, Kalutara, Galle and Martra. 
Many entered the British service and were drafted into the Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment or were sent to Madras. The Malay regiment 
was finally disbanded in 1873. In 1803 a Lieut. Crain Sapinanie 
and a Captain Noordin and his brother were beheaded rather 
then desert the British to serve the King of Candy, the two last, 
claiming that they were the grandsons of a king and could not 
disgrace themselves by treachery.] 
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A Malay’s Pilgrimage to Mecca 

By Haji Abdul Majid. 

The pilgrimage to Mecca is the “ fifth pillar of Islam every 
Muslim who is of age has to perform it as a religious duty at 
least once in his life time, provided he has the wherewithal to 
undertake the journey. To the ordinary Malay living in a village 
this means that he has to be in possession of about $500 to 
$600 before the duty of performing the pilgrimage becomes incum- 
bent on him: and even then he must be perfectly free from any 
responsibility to his family, that is, he must have means to provide 
for his wife and children (kmajipan mfkak) as well as his depen- 
dants (if he has any) during his absence; unless of course he 
takes them all along with him. Unmarried women are not ex- 
pected to go on the pilgrimage unless they can form a company 
of sufficient number to protect themselves whilst on the journey, 
or have protectors from among their male relatives. Sick or 
aged people without physical strength need not go; yet generally 
there are at least 2% of these among the pilgrims every year. 
This obvious foolhardiness on their part is accounted for in two 
ways: firstly, there is a lielief among .Muslims that to die whilst 
on pilgrimage is very meritorious {bfsar pahala-vya) and secondly, 
there is a belief that sickness or weakness does not necessarily 
shorten life; “a man dies only when his predestined time has 
come, neither one second before nor one second later,” goes the 
saying. As to those who cannot afford the journey to the "House 
of God,” they can console themselves with the sayings of the 
Prophet; “ For the jxior, attendance at the Friday service is equi- 
valent in merit to performing the pilgrimage.” 

The pilgrimage season begins in the month of Ra]ah which 
does not fall on the same month in the English Calendar every 
year, owing to there bein.g only .^54 days in the Islamic yeai as 
against 365 in the Christian year. From the month of Rajab 
right down to the month of Zulkaedah, (five months) pilgrims 
from Malaya wend their way towards Mecca, there to await the 
appointed time in the month of Zufhijjah, when the actual " Haj ” 
is performed. The 10th of Zulhijjah which is known in Malays 
as Hari Raya Ilaji is really a Holy Day for the pilgrims in Mecca. 

As a rule, a Malay does not go on any journey, much less a 
perilous one like going to Mecca, in which he has to cross the seas 
(mHangkah lout), without first consulting the horoscope to find 
out an auspicious day on which to .start from his home, so as>not 
to encounter “ dangers and foes ” on the way. Then he gives a 
feast (kMnduri) which, apart from the prayers said thereat for 
his bon voyage and safe return, serves him also as a means to meet 
his friends and relatives before going away. After this, he has 
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to get provisions ready for the voyage from Singapore or Penang 
to Jeddah, the port of Mecca, a voyage which lasts from 13 to 
17 days. He books his passage at either of the two above-mention- 
ed Malayan ports, and this is done through the pilgrim-brokers 
who receive the pilgrim at the railway station on arrival, provide 
him with lodging all the time he is waiting for the pilgrim ship 
and send him with his luggage to the ship when his turn comes 
to sail. 

On the day of sailing, he finds that he has to be vaccinated 

before he can board the steamer a precautionary 

measure imposed upon him by the authorities against the outbreak 
of small-pox. This disease and cholera sometimes break out 
among the pilgrims, so that every pilgrim ship has, by law, to 
carry one doctor for every 1000 pilgrims, or part of that number. 
It is the duty of these doctors to sec particularly that no outbreak 
of such contagious diseases occurs whilst the pilgrims are on 
board. Before the ships may enter the port of Jeddah, they have 
to call at Camaran, an island about 500 miles from Jeddah. 
Here every pilgrim will have to disembark and go ashore for 
quarantine. Even if there is a clean bill of health on board their 
ship, the pilgrims have to undergo quarantine, which consists of 
a salt-water shower-bath for them and steam-disinfection for their 
clothing. 

The harbour of Jeddah is full of coral reefs and sandbanks 
so that all ships have to lie at anchor far out to sea, generally 
about four or five miles from the shore. From his ship the pil- 
grim descends into a dhow with all his belongings, and the dhow, 
manned by Arab sailors, takes him to the landing place. Here, 
he lands on one pier whilst all his luggage is taken to another. 
He has to pass through many gates before he reaches the pier 
where his luggage has been taken ashore. At the first gate the 
pilgrim is asked where he has come from and who is his shaikh? 
The latter question refers to the shaikh in Mecca whom the pilgrim 
lakes as his guide. There are in Mecca about six or seven hund- 
red of these shaikhs or guides, {mutawwif as they are also called in 
Arabic) and every pilgrim has to go to one. They have their 
wakil or agents in Jeddah who look after the pilgrims during 
their stay there. When the pilgrims have been sorted out at the 
first gate, they go and sort out their belongings which by the this 
time are being examined by the Customs officers. After passing 
the Customs inspection, all the luggage is carried to the various 
lodging houses either by porters or on donkey-carts. 

'The town of Jeddah is very pretty to look at from the sea 
at a distance, the tall buildings rising like square boxes placed 
on top of one another and varying in size and height in fantastic 
disorder. The flat roofed buildings nestle together like a lot of 
pigeon-lofts leaning against each other, the whole with the blue sea 
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as a foreground and the sky with the parched Arabian desert as 
a background. But inside the town! The streets are dusty, 
dirty and narrow. None of them are straight, except one or two 
main ones. I hey are not named, nor are the houses numbered, 
and as they all look almost exactly alike to the newcomer, the 
chances are that he will lose his way if he does not take a guide 
when he ventures far from his lodging-house. Another thing that 
one can hardly fail to notice in Jeddah is the flies; they can be 
seen in thousands everywhere; they swarm over everything and 
everybody in the houses and in the shops. At night time the 
mosquitoes come out in their thousands! Between the flies and 
the mosquitoes, the tired and weary pilgrim is harassed for twenty 
hours during the twenty four. Moreover, the water for which he 
pays dearly is not as good as water should be. Jeddah’s water 
suppl}^ is not like that of the big towms of Malaya w'here reservoirs 
of fresh water collected from springs on some mountain or hill- 
side supply the needs of the inhabitants at stand pipes or by taps 
in the houses; nor is there any stream of fresh water as in 
Malayan villages. Here are big wells in large numbers just out- 
side the towm; filled not by spring but by rain from the sky. Alid 
it rains onl}^ once or twice a year. What the water is like after 
being in the wells for some months is better left to be imagined 
than described! It should be mentioned, however, that water here, 
and indeed everywhere in the Hejaz, becomes refreshingly cold, 
in fact almost as cold as iced water, after being put for a short 
time in earthen gogglels (lahu tanah), which are, therefore, used 
in large numbers in the country. 

A pilgrim does not stay, as a rule, more than tw'o days in 
Jeddah. It is too much trouble for the Shaikh’s agents to look 
after him longer: and so he is hurrietl to Mecca as s(X)n as taxes 
have been collected and passports been attended to. Before 
leaving Jeddah, however, the pilgrim must be shown the Tomb 
of Eve w'hich lies just outside the towm, to the north-east. The 
tomb is more than 60 yards in length; and this, the pilgrim is 
told, is only one-third of the height of Mother Eve! Here the 
pilgrim finds a large number of men, women and children flocking 
round him, asking for alms. He is well advised if he takes with 
him on the visit to this tomb a large supply of small coins; 
otherwise he will find it difficult to proceed owing to the insistent 
clamouring of the beggars. 

Before leaving Jeddah, the pilgrim has to wash himself, per- 
form the necessary ablutions preparatory to prayers, put on the 
pilgrims garb (ihram) and say a short prayer of two raka'ats. 
The ihram for men consists of two pieces of white cotton cloth, 
neither of which must be sewn. One is used to cover the legs from 
the waist downwards like a sarong, the other to cover the body 
like a baju. The head must be left bare, that is to say, no cap 
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should be worn, though there is no objection to using a sunshade 
or an umbrella to protect the head from the sun. As to the feet, 
the soles can be covered but not the toes, so that the pilgrim 
will have to wear sandals, not shoes, if he prefers not to go entirely 
barefooted. For women, the principal thing in ihram is that they 
must not cover their faces: and their clothes must all be of white 
cotton though these can be sewn. During the time the pilgrim 
wears ihram he must refrain from all connubial relationship or 
companionship (a breach of which ruling will nullify the ihram), 
and must refrain in a lesser degree from cutting his finger nails or 
shaving the hair from off any part of his body, the penalty for any 
breach of which is to pay a regulated quantity of corn or a certain 
number of sheep to the poor. 

The journey to Mecca is done on camels; two pilgrims, as 
a rule, on one cornel. A wooden structure with an awning of date- 
palm leaves, known as a shaqduf, is put on the camel’s-back and 
the pilgrims get into this, one on each side. One can sit or sleep 
fairly comfortably in the ^haqdiif, though it is too short to enable 
one to stretch one's legs at full length w^hen lying down. The 
time for travelling is at night, owing to the great heat of the sun 
in the day-time practically all through the year, except during the 
winter months. It takes two nights to reach Mecca from Jeddah, 
stopping the whole day between, at a place called Bahra. This 
place is nothing but a collection of huts which are mostly coffee 
or tea shops, though one can buy other things as w'ell, such as meat, 
ghee, rice, flour, cigarettes. Malays do not care to eat the rice and 
curry offered for sale by the Arab shopkeepers because the pre- 
paration is not to their taste; they prefer to cook their own food; 
and the local Bedouins knowing this bring firewood for sale right 
to the place where the caravan stops. This is of course some dis- 
tance from the village and by the side of some wells from which 
the pilgrims can draw w^ater for themselves; but the water is 
somewhat saltish in taste. 

During the journey itself the pilgrim is not free from troubles. 
The camel-drivers keep on all night long hammering at the sides 
of the shaqduf calling out mijan, miian i.e. balance yourself, 
balance yqursSelf." not so much because they want the pilgrims to 
balance themselves properly on the sbaqduf as to find out if they 
have gone to sleep soundly so that they can pilfer something from 
the pilgrims' eatable: — ^the valuables will be tied up on the person 
of the pilgrims. Perhaps the greatest annoyance that a pilgrim 
experiences here is to find on waking up from sleep some time 
during the night that his water-bottle is empty, the water having 
been stolen by some camel-driver. For some reason or other, a 
newcomer is continually thirsty in the Arabian desert and wants a 
drink every ten minutes or so. Imagine, then, to yourself the 
chagrin of the pilgrim at finding his water-bottle empty! This 
experience can be made doubly annoying if the pilgrim, not 
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knowing the language of the Bedouins, attempts to ask them in 
Malay who the thief was; for all he gets from them is mimicry 
of his own language and a loud laugh. 

Upon arrival in Mecca which is reached generally in the 
early morning of the second day, the pilgrim has to perform the 
tawaf, sai and the htrchuktir before he can discard the ihram and 
get into ordinary clothes again. The iawaf is performed by going 
round the Kaabah, which is in the middle of the " Masjid 'al- 
haram '' (the Mecca mosque), seven limes in such a way that you 
keep your left shoulder, which unlike the right shoulder should not 
be uncovered, on the side nearest to it. The starting point of 
the iaii'af is the place in line with the famous Black Stone, which 
lies imbedded in the norih-caslern corner of the walls of the 
Kaabah. As the pilgrim goes round he repeats certain prayers, 
and when he comes back to the Black Stone he has to kiss it, or 
if he cannot get near enough owing U') crowd, he can wave his 
hands towards it which will be just as good, d'here is another 
stone, not black but yellowish in colour called Rukiim Yamani 
imbedded in the southern wall of the Kaabah; and the pilgrim has 
to kiss or wave his hands towards this stone also on his rounds, 
though this is not as compulsory as it is with the Black Stone. 
'1 he is performed b\^ walking seven times between Saja and 
Manva, two hillocks just outside the Mecca mosque towards the 
east, about two furlongs distant from one another. At a certain 
point in this walk whether going or coming, the pilgrim has to 
“ double-march ” for about ten yards. A pilgrim can ride on a 
donkey if he is loo tired to walk the w’hole distance; or if he is 
unable to ride owing to illness he can be carried in a litter. Sick 
people also are carried in a litter for the tawaf, though no donkey 
can be used as it is of course within the mosque. The sai done, 
comes the bircbukvr, w'hich is merely to shave the hair of the 
head, 'fhis finished, the ibram can be discarded and ordinary 
clothes put on. 

The whole procedure is called the 'umrah/ or in Malay haji 
kechil. The *v.mrab can be performed by a pilgrim at all times of 
the year by going to 7'ana'im, the boundary point on the Medinah 
road dividing the holy land of Mecca from the rest, and putting 
on the ihram, then performing the iawaf, the sa'i and the bnebu- 
kur; except between the first of Shawal and the 12lh of Zidhijiah. 
The more often this ^umrah is performed, the more meritorious 
it is for the pilgrim; so too with the tawaf which by itself can 
be done at any time of the day and during any period of the year 
without having to put on the ibram. 

The holy city of Mecca is about four or five square-miles 
in size, with a permanent population of about 30,000; and during 
the pilgrimage season there must be more than 100,000 people 
of nearly every nationality under the sun in it. The ground on 
which it is built is not flat but rather hilly with a deep ravine in 
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the middle. On the exact spots where Muhammad and his four 
Companions were born, monuments have been erected and pil- 
grims are shown these places by their guides. Aminah, the 
mother of the Prophet and Khadijah, his first wife, are buried in 
Mecca at a plade called Ma'alah, a large cemetery on the outskirts 
of the town. Their burial places are also shown to the pilgrims. 
The cleanliness and sanitation of the town are better than in Jed- 
dah; the houses are alike in construction and the streets are as 
dusty, dirty and narrow. There is the same trouble from flies and 
mosquitoes here as in Jeddah; but, fortunately the water is good 
There are underground canals conveying what is known in Arabia 
as '' sweet water ” from springs on the sides of some hills in Ta'if 
right to the town; these underground canals, the story goes, were 
built by Siti Zubaidah, one of the wives of the famous Sultan 
Harun-al-Rashid of Baghdad. The streets of Mecca are full of 
dogs, an animal for Muslims as unclean as the pig: touch them 
and a special ablution is prescribed before one can be considered 
clean again. These dogs are mongrel pariahs and can be seen 
everywhere, though they are quite harmless and according to the 
oldest residents of Mecca they have been never known to become 
rabid or to have bitten anyone. The writer was told that the rea- 
son for tolerating these unclean animals in the Holy Land was 
that they are the protectors of the Kaabah from the pollution of 
infidels, and they are credited with a divine intuition to recognise 
infidels if ever they attempt to come into the Holy Land; and 
woe to those infidels who are thus recognised, for it is said that 
these dogs will not leave off biting them until they die the miserable 
death that they deserve. 

The Masjid-iUIIaram, or Mecca mosque, is the principal fea- 
ture of this holy city and is situated in the heart of the town where 
the aforesaid ravine is, so that the mosque is surrounded by hills 
on whose gentle slopes rise the tall dwelling houses of the Arabs. 
Walled in on all sides, with a roofed colonnade running round it 
to a depth of 60 feet from the walls; almost a rectangle in shape 
with the obtuse angles (very little more than 90®) at the south- 
eastern and north-western corners; about 640 feet in length from 
North to South and 440 feet in breadth from East to West, this 
most venerable Mosque, sometimes known as Baitullab, or ‘'House 
of God,'' resembles in its setting an amphitheatre of olden days. 
It is approached by no less than twenty-two doorways, the best- 
known or biggest of which are the Bab-as Safa, Bab-as Salam, 
Bab-a:[ Ziadah and Bab Ibrahim, Of minarets from which mue:[- 
zins call the faithful to prayer, the mosque has seven; and there 
are 311 pillars to support the roof, built only for some distance 
from the walls inward. One of these pillars, near the Bab-az 
Ziadah, is known as the pillar of the Jinn ttan% jin. For when the 
Prophet was building the mosque, he found that he was short of 
one pillar, and hunting for it here and there discovered that it 
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had been hidden by the King of the Jinns, who refused to give it 
to him unless he was paid for it with an amount of gold equal to 
its weight. The Prophet, anxious to have the missing pillar, agreed 
to pay according to the terms of the King of Jinns and placing the 
pillar in one of the scales he put his own ring in the other, when to 
the great annoyance of the King of Jinns the ring was found to be 
heavier than the pillar. Thereupon, the King of Jinns in great 
anger smote the pillar with his sword but only sliced a bit off it; 
and the mark of the slicing is to be seen to this day. No doubt 
it is a plausible story to the superstitious; but who can repress a 
smile when histor>' says that it was Sultan Salim of the Ottoman 
dynasty who built the mosque as it stands with its 31 1 pillars and 
not the Prophet! The middle of the mosque, is an unroofed square 
whidi is gravelled and divided and sub-divided by cemented foot- 
paths leading from the floor at the sides towards a central flooring 
which forms, as it were, the base for the Kaabnh. Here and there 
can be seen what look like pavilions, four of which are the places 
w'here the four of the four orthodox sects of Islam, take 

their stand in leading the five daily prayers. One of the others 
is the pulpit where the kbtttbah or sermon is preached before the 
P'riday or Fiid scr\ice; and another close to it is known as Makam 
Ibrahim, so-called bt'caiise, lengend says, it w^as the S{X)t on which 
the Piophet Ibrahim first prayed to Allah. Next to that is the 
willed enclosure containing the famous ^am^am well. 

The Kaabah, in the very middle of the mosque, isyreally a rock- 
Slone cube-like structure about 3(1 feet in height, 32 feet in length 
and 30 feel in breadth. It is draped all round in black silk into 
whose texture is woven sundry verses from the Koran, all made 
by maidens and .sent every year from Hgypt. There is a door in 
the Kaabah near its eastern corner, about seven feet high, and this 
door is opened at certain times of the year when people are allowed 
toenter and mount to the floor which covers the whole space within, 
and w hich is also seven feet from the base of the Kaabah. On this 
floor there is no carpet, no mat or anything of the kind; and on 
the walls there is no inscription of any sort. But there are two 
pillars snppoiting, as it were, the top-most floor to which there is 
no access from the first floor, except from the outside. Hanging 
from this floor can be seen a few ancient relics of household 
requisites, such as a brass water-jug, and basin and the like, said 
to have belonged to the Prophet Ibrahim and the Prophet Muham- 
mad. Mention has been made already of the black stone and the 
yellowish stone which are lying imbedded in the outer surface of 
the walls of the Kaabah and it is only left to mention the small 
conduit made of pure gold, the use of which is to drain out the 
rain-water from the lop-iloor of the Kaabah. 

The Kaabah was erected by Prophet Ibrahim and has been 
repaired several times, the last time a hundred years aFrer the 
death of Prophet Muhammad. It is towards this Kaabah that 
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Muslims from all parts of the world turn their faces in saying 
their daily prayers. The Black Stone is believed to have come 
down from Heaven together with Adam and Eve at the time of 
their fall, and the story goes on to say that the stone was pure 
white at the beginning but is now black with age or, as the supers- 
titious have it, from the sins of Mankind. There is, however no 
story about the yellowish stone. The story about the zamzam 
well is that when Hagar, the slave-wife of Abraham, gave birth 
to Ishmael (Nabi Ismail) in the wilds of the desert, for Mecca 
was then not yet a town, there was no water to be found anywhere 
to wash herself with. She left the newly-born babe in the sands 
and ran searching for water; and on her return to the child, lo! a 
tiny spring gushed out of the ground as if in answer to her prayers, 
at the place where the baby was kicking with his tiny feet. F'rom 
the small dam made in the sands to collect the water of this new 
spring, the present well is made and now it is more than twenty 
feet deep. The water of zamzam is not sweet to the taste like 
fresh water but slightly brackish, although the newly-arrived 
pilgrim is assured that it is sweet to the taste, provided he is 
looked upon with favour by the Almighty! The pilgrim’s sa'i 
between Safa and Marwa is nothing more than a memorial of 
Hagar’s supplications to Allah in her distress, for it was between 
these two hillocks that she prayed and searched for water. No 
description of the mosque can he complete without reference lo 
the large number of pigeons seen therein. They are looked upon as 
semi-sacred, and the writer has never heard of their being caught 
and used for food, the alleged reason being that the birds are 
'' Fatimah’s pets,” Fatiniah being the favourite daughter of the 
Prophet. So these birds breed and multiply without molestation 
or hindrance and it is not an uncommon sight lo see some one 
with corn or rice in his hand feeding these pigeons in the mosque 
as if they were poultry in a farmyard. 

Other places of interest which the pilgrim visits in Mecca, 
besides the birth-places of the Prophet and his Four Companions 
and the tombs of Aminah and Khadijah, are: — (1) Jabal Kubis, 
(2) Jabal Nur and (3) Jabal Thur. 

Jabal in Arabic is a mountain or higk .hill. The mountain 
known as Jabal Kubis is on the eastern side and within sight of 
Mecca, hardly one mile distant from the Mosque. There is a sort 
of cave half way up this mountain whiere the Head Shaikh of the 
sect of Muslim mystics, known as Tarikat NakshahandiJ* leads 
a somewhat austere life, away from the rest of the world. There 
is a spot here from which the pilgrim waves to his friends and 
relatives in his distant native country, mentioning their respective 
in his distant native country, mentioning their respective names 
in order that, so it is believed, their hearts may be stirred by 
Allah to perform the pilgrimage. 
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Jabal Nur lies northward about four miles away from Mecca. 
Here the Prophet Muhammad often w'ent for his meditations before 
he received the first Divine Message and here too God's Messenger, 
Gabriel, appeared to him with the Message ordering him to “ Read 

in the Name of thy Lord " the first verse of the Koran that 

was sent down through the Prophet. But the story which is told 
to the Malay pilgrim is that it was at Jabal Nur that the Prophet, 
when a boy, got his heart cleansed by Gabriel of the black blood 
therein that represented vicioiisness, thus leaving him with none 
but the " blood " of virtues. This cleansing of the heart was 
repeated by the same Agent of God at the lamiam well with 
lam water when the Prophet was about to perform his famous 
Ascension to Heaven on the night of the 15th Shaaban (nxs^u 
Shaaban) when, in addition, Gabriel put Faith into the heart of 
the Prophet. 

jabal Thur is about ten miles from .Mecca lying southwards. 
At its foot is a cave in which the Prophet Muhammad took refuge 
whilst preparing for his first flight to Medina. H.‘s life was 
saved by a spider which after the Prophet’s entrance started 
weaving its web right across the mouth of the cave so that the 
search party thought on one could have entered as otherwise he 
would have brushed aw'a>' the spider's web. This accounts for the 
Malay’s reluctance to kill a spider as the whole species is looked 
upon as the Prophet’s Iritnd. 1'herc is another stor)' current in 
.Mala}'a which is not corroborated in .Arabia and that is, that 
whilst the Prophet was hiding in this cave a man among the 
search party took up a stone and threw it into the cave, hitting the 
Prophet on the mouth and breaking one of his teeth in half. The 
Prophet later on, not caring to be seen with a half-broken tooth 
filed all the rest of his teeth down to the level of the broken one. 
And this is the explanation offered by Malays why they have 

their teeth filed on coming to age in imitation of the filing 

of the teeth of the Prophet! 

The visit to Medina the burial place of the Prophet is one of 
the performances during his pilgrimage that a Malay is anxious 
to achieve, although it is not essential (wajib) according to the 
rules for the l laj " (Rukun Haji). Their desire can be under- 
stood if one remembers the Saying of the Prophet “ Those who see 
me alive or after death I look upon as my companions and on the 
Day of Judgment they w’ill get intercession from me " (mmdapat 
shafa'at Rasul- Allah) , 

Three caravans go to Medina every year, the first before the 
Fasting month, (Ramdan) the second after the Fasting month 
and the third after the Haj." Malays generally prefer the first 
two, unless they mean to stay in the Hejaz till the next pilgrimage 
season (m^naun) and then they do not mind going by the third 
caravan. It is not necessary to put on the ihrant w^hen going to 
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Medina, but on coming back to Mecca it is imperative because 
the rule is: Every person on entering Mecca must be in ihram!* 
Conversely; Every person on leaving Mecca must perform the 
tawaf wida' wida means leaving or going away from. — 


After performing the tawaf widaf the pilgrim starts on his 
journey to Medina by camel. It takes twelve nights to reach 
Medina, stopping at eleven different places, which are in their 
order as follows: — Wadi Fatimah, Asfan, Doff, Qadimah, Rabigh, 
Mastura, Bir Shaikh, Bir Hassan, Bir Khalas, Bir Abbas and Bir 
Darwish. The above is the list of places along the more Tavourite 
route known as ‘‘Jalan Sultani,” which was followed by the 
writer when accompanying the second caravan in the year 1923. 
The other route is known as “Jalan Ghir,'' which branches off 
on leaving Rabigh and joins the Jalan Sultani at Bir Khalas. The 
second route is said to be Shorter but some very steep hills have 
to be climbed. 

As in the journey between Jeddah and Mecca, the caravan 
travels by night, not by day, starting about three of four in the 
afternoon and stopping about three or four in the morning. The 
writer will never forget the scene on approaching the various 
halting-places which are lighted up with hundred of oil-lamps 
raised on long poles stuck in the ground or rather sand. These are 
the lamps of the various parties belonging to the various Shaikhs 
or guides who have gone ahead of the pilgrims and reached the 
appointed halting-place before them. When with these myriads of 
lights twinkling in the distance like stars in the semi-darkness of 
the early dawn and growing bigger as the caravan approaches and 
what with the music and singing, chiefly in Arabic and Hindustani, 
echoing and re-echoing in the wide expanse of sands, it is enough 
to melt one's heart and make one to long for wings to fly back to 
one’s home there to listen to one’s native music; for, strange as it 
may appear, Malays unlike Indians do not sing their own songs 
here; and if they feel at all exultant, burst out into Arabic not 
Malay tunes. 

At daybreak, each of the halting-places looks like a small town 
for here are to be seen for sale anything and everything for human 
consumption available in Arabia, the only difference being that 
the.se “ shops ” are in tents, not in permanent buildings, except at 
Rabigh which is a fortified town and a port of minor importance. 
The different parties in the caravan are separated from one 
another, each forming a horse-shoe circle with its own shaqdufs 
placed one against the other on their own wooden props, the 
entrance to the enclosure being at the point where the circle is left 
uncompleted. The pilgrims will be busy all day making purchases 
and cooking their food, some to be taken at the halting-place 
itself and the rest to be carried along with them in the shaqduf. 
Generally these halting-places are situated at spots where there 
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are wells {Bir in Arabic) but the pilgrims are not allowed to draw 
water from the wells as they are the properly of the local tribe of 
Bedouins who will come with their qariha or sheepskins full of 
water offering it for sale. At Wadi Fatimah, however, there is a 
small stream of fresh water, no bigger than a large ditch; and 
pilgrims can wash themselves or their clothes without having to 
pay anything. The water in all the wells at the other halting- 
places is passably good, e.xcept at Qadimah, Rabigh and Mastura 
where it is saltish, for these places arc not far from the sea-coast. 
In fact, so near are they to the sea that one can buy fresh fish there, 
and between Qadimah and Rabigh one can even see the sea. 

At this point, perhaps, it would be well to give a brief descrip- 
tion of all the sights seen during the journey. Unfortunately there 
is very little to tell as one travels most of the time in the dark. 
From what can be seen during daylight, most of the country is 
hilly; range upon range of barren rocky hills are seen practically 
everywhere. Here and there, one comes across patches of flat land 
where corn and water-melon are grown. Date-palm groves occur 
wherever the land is low lying. Bedouin tents are conspicuous by 
their absence rather than by their presence along the road. The 
idea that the Bedouin are a migratory people moving with their 
tents from one place to another is not altogether correct as from 
the writer’s own personal observations there is no race under the 
sun who love their homes and homeland better than the Bedouins. 
Tribes have been known to settle in one particular district for 
hundreds of years without ever attempting to move, no 
matter how rich and templing other places even close 
by are. The writer has on several occasions spoken of Malaya to 
the Bedouins, giving them an exaggerated account of the riches 
and beauties of that country as compared with their barren land, 
where water is as scarce as gold: and though their “ mouths water,” 
so to speak, on hearing of such seemingly endless bounties of 
Allah, yet in the end they invariably exclaim: — “ Your country 
may have the best that Allah can give to mankind in this world, 
but nothing whatever will induce us to leave home and homeland”! 

We have said that it takes twelve nights to reach Medina, 
but more often than not it takes longer than this to accomplish 
the journey, delay being caused by Bedouins stopping the caravans 
to extort money from pilgrims. It is an open secret that the good- 
will of these Bedouin tribes along the .Medina route, especially 
between Bir Hassan and Bir .^bbas, had to be bought by annual 
grants of subsidies from the Ruler of the Ilejaz in order that they 
would abstain from robbing the pilgrims. In 1923 the second 
caravan from Mecca to Medina with which the writer travelled was 
stopped at Bir Abbas alone for nine days; and the third caravan 
in the same year was stopped at the same place for more than 
thirty days, till rice got so scarce there that $1 had to be paid for 
a tea-cupful. In 1924, no caravan ever reached Medina as they 
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were stopped by the Bedouins at Rabigh and not allowed to 
proceed. These were the years when King Hussein, now dethroned, 
was Ruler of the Hejaz; and rumour has it that Hussein could not 
or would not pay the promised amounts of subsidies to the differ- 
ent Bedouin tribes; hence the trouble. Under the Turkish regime, 
although these annual subsidies were regularly paid, no caravan 
ever attempted to go to Medina without a strong escort of Turkish 
soldiers. And even if the caravan was not stopped on the way, 
there was always theft and sometimes murder committed by the 
camel-drivers during the journey. 

At last, after a weary journey rendered the more unbearable 
by the burning heat of the sun in the desert, Medina is reached 
A turn in the road on a small hill suddenly brings the pilgrim in 
view' of the town about a mile aw'ay. What his sensations are at 
the sight of this holy city, the burial-place of the Prophet, and 
the object of his uncomfortable and perilous w^andcrings for the 
last two or three weeks, is better left to be experienced than 
described. The writer remembers tears of delight, starting to his 
eyes from a sense of being brought back as it w^ere from death to 
life and an indescribable lump in the throat rendering speech 
difficult. He w'as constrained to draw his hands across his eyes to 
.suppress the tears w'hich, he w'as afraid, would make him look a 
fool in the eyes of his fellow-travellers. But, after all, what shame 
is there to shed these tears when fellow-travellers are also experien- 
cing the same feelings: indeed, some of them were sobbing aloud, 
pitied even by the iinpitying Bedouin camel-drivers. 

1'he town of Medina is a little smaller than Mecca. It has a 
permanent population of about twenty thousand. It is situated 
in a valley, though the hills are somew'hat far away so that the 
whole town is on flat land. The houses are in type and pattern 
exactly similar to those in Mecca and Jeddah; but the streets are 
not dusty and dirty because there is no sand on the ground but 
clayey earth. One can see date palms growing here in profusion 
and in some places even bananas and sugar canes. In summer 
it is cooler than Mecca and the water here is about the best to be 
found in all this wide world. The inhabitants are more genteel 
and better-mannered than anywhere else in the Hejaz. Even the 
wild Bedouin camel-drivers, ill-mannered, overbearing and short- 
tempered during the journey, are suddenly transformed on their 
entry to this town and assume a meek attitude, more gentle than 
the proverbial lamb. There are no loud shoutings from coffee 
shopkeepers, sherbet-sellers and even money-changers as one 
finds in the streets of Mecca. All is quiet and orderly suggesting 
the peace and tranquility so greatly desirable to great thinkers 
for their meditations. ** Medina is as quiet and tranquil as the 
Prophet would have it in his lifetime whispers everyone. 
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The Medina mosque is smaller by far than the one in Mecca. 
It is situated to the south of the town with its kiblat (direction for 
prayers) facing towards Mecca. In shape it is a rectangle with 
its length, 200 feet, running from North to South and its breadth, 
150 feet, from East to West. It is floored and roofed on three 
sides, leaving a space on the western side, unroofed and unfloored, 
where can be seen a well and some date-palm trees. Opposite this 
“garden"' is the place reserved for ladies to say their prayers 
The large space to the southward is where the men perform their 
devotions. The Prophet’s tomb is situated near the south-eastern 
corner of the mosque, inside. There is a large Qubbah or cupola 
over the tomb and within it are also enclosed the tombs of Abu 
Bakar and Omar, the first two Caliphs after the Prophet as well as 
the tomb of Fatimah, the Prophet's favourite daughter, 'fhe four 
tombs can only he seen from the outside through openings in the 
walls of the Qubbah and art* kept under lock and key by eunuchs 
employed there as special guards. 1'here are five minarets to this 
mosque and the southern wall inside is inscribed with the full text 
of the Koran in gold letterings, whilst the floor is covered with 
some of tile richest carpets in the world. There is a pulpit where 
the Khatih or preacher delivers his Friday and Eid sermons; and 
close to the pulpit, the pilgrim is shewn a few feet of ground said 
to be holy, as the stor>’ goes to say that the Prophet once said 
that particular piece of ground would be raised to Heaven along 
with all good folks on the Last Uav’. 'fhe pilgrim is advised to 
say a short pra\'er thereon, so that the piece of ground will lake 
him up to I leaven when it is raised up b}' the Almighty. Whether 
this is true or not, for the present, it suffices that the imparter of 
such a valuable “ religious secret “ is invariably helped on to his 
heaven in this world with bakshish from the unquestioning pilgrim. 
No wonder in the eyes of the Arabs all Malays and Javanese, who 
are grouped together under the nomenclature of Jawa in this 
country are “ cows " ! 

Outside the town southwards, about a hundred yards from 
the mosque-w'all there is a cemetery called Baki. This is also 
visited by the pilgrim, as it contains many tombs and graves of 
saints and martyrs who were respected and honoured by the 
Prophet. About tw^o miles away from the town there is another 
cemetery where the martyrs of the famous Battle of Uhud, one 
of the greatest victories of the Prophet, were buried, among whom 
was Hamzah, an uncle of the Prophet, a great warrior and one of 
the Prophet’s generals. This cemetery is at the foot of Jabal Uhud. 
All these the pilgrim is shewn by his guide; and he stays on in 
Medina only until he h?s attended one Friday service, after which 
he is told to make preparations to go back to Mecca. Any spare 
money that the pilgrim has goes to buy Medina dates which are 
said to be the best in the world. 

1 926] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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The pilgrim returns to Mecca by the same way that he 
came, undergoing the same trouble and difficulties the only dif- 
ference being that the pilgrim is now in ihram. 

The pilgrim who is unable to visit Medina may, with equal 
merit, visit Ta~if, as the Prophet is reported to have said: “The 
visit to the tomb of my uncle Abbas at Ta-lf is equally meritorious 
with the visit to me for my tomb at Medina) The advantage 
in this alternative lies in the fact that it takes only three nights 
to reach Ta-if from Mecca as against twelve to reach IWedina. 
There is another attraction that Ta-if offers* it is cooler there than 
anywhere in the Hejaz. In fact, it is the hill-station for Mecca, 
very much in the same way that Simla is to India. It is to Ta-if 
that the dignitaries and rich merchants of Mecca go during the 
hot summer months, when free from all that the pilgrimage season 
entails. Besides being a hill-station, Ta-if is also the vegetable 
garden for Mecca: tomatoes, gourds, pumpkins, carrots, spinach, 
onions are grown here for consumption in Mecca. Perhaps it is 
wrong to call I'a-if a town, for there are fewer shop-houses there 
than “summer-houses,” which are built in gardens or rather vine- 
yards. The compounds of these summer-houses are full of grape- 
^'ine, intermingled with pomegranate trees and flowering shrubs. 
No need to try and conjure up a pen-picture of these gardens when 
the grapes are ripe and the flowers in full blossom, as any one 
can appreciate what it is to be in such gardens after seeing rocks 
and sands almost e\'erywhere in the country. In the garden known 
as k('bun the coolness is enhanced by a stream of fresh water 
flowing right through the middle. And again, as Ta-if is -MOO 
feet abo\'e sca-level, one can see the country from it for miles 
around, giving one a sense of freedom above the many crowded 
hill-ranges. The scenery on all sides from this high elevation is 
glorious. 

Such is Ta-if in its principal features. But our Malay pilgrim 
is not concerned with its beauties, or its invigorating climate: he 
is here for the pilgrimage alone. If the grapes and other fruits 
are in season it is merely a happy coincidence in the Scheme of 
things that he is able to enjoy those fruits. His philosophy lies in 
the happy medium between the two injunctions: — (1) Be grateful 
(shukur) to Allah when He gives you out of His mercy and bene- 
ficence His bounties that you can enjoy. (2) Be patient (sabar) 
when He makes misfortune overtake you. What the pilgrim is 
chiefly concerned with at Ta-if is the tomb of Abbas, the uncle of 
the Prophet. And he also finds in the Ta-if mosque the tombs of 
two of the Prophet's sons, Kassim and Tahir who died young. 
He is shewn on a rock the spot on which the Prophet prayed for 
the assistance of Allah when the people of Ta-if drove him from 
there in the early days of his ministry. At another place on another 
rock, he is told, the Prophet took his rest after preaching for a long 
time to the then unbelieving inhabitants of Ta-if; and there is 
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still to be seen the impress supposed to have been made by the 
Prophet's arm as it was placed on the rock to support his body 
while lying down. All these and such similar spots in other parts 
of the country, valuable only is true from a historical view-point, 
are venerated by the ignorant pilgrim to an extent verging on 
fetichism, although the Prophet took great care to warn his follow- 
ers against such practices. 

About the beginning of Zulhijjah, there is great excitement 
in Mecca on account of the arrival of the Mehmal which, before 
the expulsion of the Turks from the llejaz, were two in number: 
one from I:gypt, the other from Syria (Sham). To the Malay 
pilgrim, the Mehmal from Egypt is known as Sbaqduf Fatimah, 
while the one from Syria as Sbaqduf Nabi, By an arrangement 
made some time in the early history of Islam, Egypt was to send 
annually to Mecca what is known as the “Holy Carpet" — the 
black silk covering for the Kaabah, whilst Syria was to send 
medicine which v\’ould be required by the pilgrim during the season 
As time rolled on, man\' rich Muslims both in Egypt and in Syria 
bequeathed various “wakafs" in the form of money, corn and the 
like, to be sent to Mecca for the poor; and the executors of these 
wills took the opportunity annually to send these “wakafs" along 
with the Mehmal. Also, at a lime when travelling between these 
countries was not yet facilitated by steam as at present, pilgrims 
for the sake of safely, accompanied their respective Mehmal. 
usually under the charge of an Amiri'l-Hajj, or Pilgrimage Officer; 
so that the whole procession became quite imposing. As it is 
knowm at present, the Mehmal is always heralded upon its entry 
to Mecca by music and singing and received equally joyously by 
the inhabitants of that Holy City. Even wdien all the gifts and 
“ wakafs " have been received by those who are to receive them, 
the Mehmal or conveyance itself is taken round in procession 
“ with fife and drum " on holy days of the “ Haj " followed by 
all the soldiery of the Hejaz with their bands as w'ell. After the 
Turks had left the countr^^ Syria for some reason or other no 
longer sent her Mehmal: and in 1923 Egypt took upon herself the 
burden of sending the necessary medicines, but unfortunately 
King Hussein, then Ruler of the Hejaz, refused Egypt’s gift and 
in reply Egypt brought back the Holy- Carpet. At present Egypt 
is sending both the Holy Carpet and the medicines to Mecca. 

The performance of the actual “ Haj " after which only the 
pilgrim may assume the title of Haji, is begun by an assembly or 
“wuquf ” at Arafat on the 9th of Zulhijjah; but pilgrims as a 
rule start going there even as early as the 5th of Zulhijjah. Arafat 
is a wide plain by the foot of a jabal or mount of that name; and 
the ‘Vuquf ' means merely to be at the place. Of course, some pray- 
yers are repeated wffiile the pilgrim is there; but the two great secret 
of Arafat are: — (1) it is the place where Father Adam and Mother 
Eve first met after their fall from Eden; (2) it is the place where 
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all humanity will assemble on the ‘Day of Resurrection; in other 
words, it is the Padang Yaumil Mahshar on the Last Day. Whether 
these beliefs are authenticated by the Word of God in the Koran 
and by the Hadith or Sayings of the Prophet, the pilgrim is not. 
during any time of his sojourn, enlightened: he is simply told that 
they are “ religious secrets/’ which is quite contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Prophet who declares that there is no secret at all in 
Islam. While on this subject of religious secrets/’ the writer 
would like to record the other secrets which the average pilgrim 
is told by his Shaikh and these are: — (1) that Adam lies buried 
somewhere under the Kaabah; (2) that the door of Heaven lies 
exactly above the door of the Kaabah, so that pilgrims are warned 
when entering the Kaabah not to look upward for fear they would 
*see the bourn there and be so enamoured of their beauty that they 
would go mad ever after. 1 would mention, however, that it is 
an undoubted truth that none of the pigeons (Fatimah’s pets) 
which sw'arm everywhere in the Mecca mosque, are ever seen to 
fly across right above the Kaabah, for fear, it is said, of this unseen 
Heavenly Gateway that exists between the Kaabah and Heaven. 

Let us return to Arafat. It is here that all the pilgrims 
assemble, waiting for the eventful 9th of Zulhijjah. They are 
all in ihram which is donned on leaving Mecca, and they live 
here in tents which now can be seen in thousands, each with its 
own particular flag recognised only by members of its party 
belonging to the different Shaikhs. The pilgrim is no longer 
bothered about cooking his own food here as elsewhere, because 
custom rules that the Shaikhs have to feed the pilgrims at Arafat 
as well as at Mina, another place where the pilgrims have to re- 
main for two or three days. So, the pilgrim is free to devote all 
his time to the necessary devotions and he therefore repeats his 
prayers almost incessantly. At three o’clock in the afternoon, a 
gun is fired as a signal that the Khalifa or Successor of the Prophet 
is about to deliver his Haj sermon from the sacred mount of 
Jabal Arafat, as did the Prophet himself in his lifetime. This 
is the most important feature in the whole ceremony for the perfor- 
mance of the Haj, as the khutbah or sermon was intended by the 
Founder of Islam to be a review of the Muslims’ social, moral and 
political progress during the year by their Spiritual Leader, the 
Prophet himself or the Khalifas after him; but the pity of it is, 
as it is done today, more than 90% of the pilgrims do not hear 
and do not know what is said in the sermon, the end of which is 
signalised to them by the letting off of some fireworks. After sun- 
set, the pilgrims will begin to move back to a place called Muzda- 
lifah where they stay for the night. Before he leaves Muzdalifah, 
the pilgrim has to collect some small stones for the mHempar 
at Mina which is reached generally on the morning of the 10th 
Zulhijjah, At this place there are three stone-pillars, a little bigger 
than our milestones put up about 300 yards distant from one 
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another, and the pilgrim is required to throw seven stones, one at 
a time, at the three stone pillars one after another, beginning 
from the one farthest from Mecca and finishing with the one 
nearest to it. As soon as this is done, the ihram can be discarded 
and ordinary clothes put on. This day being the 10th of Zulhijjah, 
the festival of Hari Raya Haji so the pilgrims don their best 
clothes and the Shaikhs are busy christening " the pilgrims one 
by one by tying the svrban round each one's head and patting him 
on the shoulder whilst calling each of them Haji So-and-so." 
This ceremony is necessary only in that it brings $1 to the Shaikh 
for each “ christening and the simple pilgrim is pleased at 
being given an Arabic-sounding name instead of his old one 
which is. more often than not, merely the name of some vegetable 
or the like, such as Knndor, Labn, lUdaf, etc., etc. Here it should 
be recorded that Arafat is about sixteen miles from Mecca, Muzda- 
lifah about eight miles and Mina about four. 

It has been said above that the pilgrim has to stay at Mina for 
two or three days. I'his is because he has to throw stones at the 
three stone-pillars not only on the 10th of Zulhijjah, but also on 
the two succeeding days, after which only he can return to Mecca. 
The idea of throwing stones is that it is in imitation of Ishmael 
who was tempted by, and threw stones at, Satan at those three 
places when he was accompanying his father Abraham to be 
sacrificed to God. The story says that Abraham had been com- 
manded by the Lord to sacrifice his only beloved son for His sake; 
and though he himself had no compunction “ to cut the throat " 
(semhHeh) of his son in obedience to the command of the Al- 
mighty, yet he entertained seme doubt as to whether the son him- 
self would he willing to be sacrificed. Great was the joy of Abra- 
ham when he found that his son was not only submissive to the 
Will of Allah but also immune to the temptations of Satan. And 
the joy was doubly great w^hen after having killed his son, as he 
supposed, lo! it was found that a goat had been killed instead. 
God in His great mercy had put the animal in place of the son. 
And so, to this day a .Muslim will sacrifice a goat lo signify his sub- 
mission to the Will of Allah, which submission represents the 
kernel of the Muslim faith. The sacrifice is done on the IQth of 
Zulhijjah at the foot of a hill called Jabal Kurban in Mina. 
Thousands of these goats are killed on that day, and as goat-flesh is 
not considered very wholesome in Arabia as food, the carcases of 
these animals are almost all thrown away, or rather dumped into 
a large hole and left there to be disposed of by the vultures as 
they please. In Mina also the pilgrim is shown the hill called 

Jabal Kufiah kufiah, or kopiah as it is corrupted in 

Malay, means a cap. It is said that Prophet Muhammad was 
once hiding in the cave at the foot of the hill; and when he stood 
up to go elsewhere, he hit the roof of the cave with his head 
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not only breaking his head but denting the stone- roof of the 
cave to the size of the head. 

During the pilgrim's stay at Mina, apart from the perfor- 
mance of religious rites and devotions, the place is further enlivened 
every afternoon by a long procession of Bedouin Chiefs on camels^ 
high dignitaries of State on horses with the King of the Yejar in 
the centre; the Mehmal from Egypt and from Syria and the sol- 
diery on foot, all marching to the martial music from the Band of 
the State Army, as well as from the Band of the Mehmal, Even 
the Bedouin chiefs have their own Band playing music which re- 
sembles very much in tune a Scottish bagpipe. The cavalry give 
their display of horsemanship in front of the King’s Mina palace, 
much to the admiration of the on-lookers. The Arabian horse 
is renowned all over the world, and its Arab rider does not lack 
reputation as a horseman. In the evening, about eight o’clock, 
there is a display of fireworks which lasts to about midnight. 

On the third day, the 12th of Zulhijjah, after the throwing 
of stones at the supposed Satan as narrated above, the pilgrim 
returns to Mecca, there to perform again the taioaf, sai and 
berchtikur as before, to complete the requirements of the " Haj. 
The Prophet is reported to have said: “The pilgrims after the 
performance of the Haj arc as free from sins as new-born babes.’' 
Commentators explam the meaning of this Saying thus: “The 
pilgrims, for the performance of the Haj. are pardoned all their 
sins in the past up to that time, provided they do not commit 
those sins again.” I'hen again, according to some later expounders 
of the Faith, there are two kinds of Haj one is the Haji Makhul, 
the other Haji Mardvd; the former is the one when the pilgrim’s 
conduct is reformed for the better, while the latter is when he 
becomes worse in conduct than before. 

There is nothing else for the pilgrim to do now but to prepare 
for the journey home. He must needs buy the serban, and jubbah 
for himself to distinguish him on high days from those who are 
not Haji in his own country, and possibly he may want the rosary 
(tasbih) too and he must needs have some of the lam^am water 
as a present for his relatives and friends at home, and possibly he 
may bring them also the batu akek, kayu sugi. chHak and akar 
bahar, so much valued and appreciated by Malays. 

After performing the tawaf w\da\ the pilgrim at last says 
“Good-bye” to the Holy Land with a clear conscience, happy 
in the belief that he has served Allah in so far as His command- 
ment in connection with the pilgrimage is concerned, 

Upon arrival at his kampong or village at home he is greeted 
and welcomed as befits one who has just returned from a visit to 
the “ House of Allah,” the Great and Almighty Allah, the Creator,: . 
the Evolver and the Nourisher of all the worlds. 
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We have followed the pilgrim in his wanderings and learnt 
of the hardships he has to undergo; we have seen what he visits, 
what he does, what he prays for and why; and we have discovered 
what is taught him. Let us reflect and weigh what he thinks of 
it all. 

There is the monetary side. He expends freely often the 
savings of a lifetime. He sacrifices all the conveniences that only 
Home can give, no matter how poor that home is. Perhaps 
he wrecks his constitution, with strange food and a stranger 
climate. In 1924, which was by no means a bad year as far 
as the health of pilgrims went, among Malay pilgrims registered 
at the British Consulate, Jeddah, 15% deaths were reported 
within six months. Yet every pilgrim will assure you, on his 
Faith, that he will gladly return to perform the pilgrimage again 
to endure the same troubles and privations if only he has got the 
means to do it. What is it that provides this strong incentive to 
sacrifice all worldly possessions, all home comforts and even life 
itself? The writer must admit his inability to explain beyond 
these few words: — '"Only a Muslim, firm in the belief of Islam, 
shall understand."' 
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The Geology and Mining Industries 
of Kedah and Perlis^ 

By 12. S. WiLLBOURN, 

(A<iu.siant Geologist, Federated Malay States.) 

With a geological sketch map. 

I\ IRODK Tio\. 

'I'his report describes the results of field work from January 
1022 until January 1024. .M()sl of it was completed by the end 
of Mjv 102^ \ considerable amount (d information was collect- 

ed b\' .Mr. J. B. Sernenor, Ck‘ologisi. lk*deraled Mala\' Stales, in 
jneMous \ears, and this has been incorporated. 

\n account, written by Mr. J B Scruenor anti the present 
writer, of the gcologv of the I angkawi Islands, and the prospects 
of mineral de\elopment. was published in October. 1024, in 
\oliime I of the .Malayan Pjranch, Roval \siatic Societ\. with a 
coloiiied geological sketch-ma]^ so this portion of Kedah terri- 
toiw' has not been dealt with in the present ngiort. 

nuring 1024. Major W'. .-\ I), ixiw’ardes. .M.C.. Assistant 
Superintendent, 'frigonometncal Sur\e\s who takes a keen inter- 
est in the geoIog\' ol the coiintiw'. ga\e great assistance in furnish- 
ing a more accurate idea of the geolog\ of the Baling District. 

It was hoped to publish a large scale geological map, printed 
in colours, but as this would ha\e entailed considerable expense, 
the attached sketcii-map must sene 'I he map used when doing 
the field work was the 1020. 3 miles to I inch production, but 
later a coloured geological sketch-map lias been prepared, using 
the 1024 2 miles to 1 inch map as a basis, and the later 
information obtained by Major f:dwardes and the Malay Collec- 
tors has been used to amphly and correct the original. 1‘his 
latest large scale coloured map can be examined at the Geologist’s 
f)|]ice, Batu Ckijah. 

PKFiVlOlS I.m-RAIURI'. 

The following li.st comprises the most important publica- 
tions dealing with the geology and mining of Kedah and Pcriis. 

1. Jones, W. R., Dr. “Tin and 'fimgsten Deposits: The 
economic signilicance of their relative temperatures of formation.'’ 
Bulletin of the Institution of .Mining and Metallurgy, No. 186, 
March, 1920. Vide Chapter VI II. 

2. Newton, R. B., I.S.O. “On Marine Triassic Fossils from 
the Malayan Provinces of Kedah and Perak.” Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LXM, No. 728, F^'ebruary 1925. pp. 76 — 85. 
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In this paper the late Mr. Newton describes fossils found 
at Kuala Nerang, and Kampong Kuala, in Kedah, and identi- 
fies them as marine organisms and similar to shell-remains^ 
previously found at Putus Semanggol, in Perak. He states that 
the late Professor T. R. Jones was wrong in describing the 
Perak fossils as Estheriella, a Crustacean which lived in estua- 
rine or lacustrine conditions. The fossils from Perak and Kedah 
are marine Pelecypods and include species of Halobia. Their 
age is Middle Trias. Extracts from the paper are given in 
Chapter VI. 

3. “ On Fusulina and other organisms in a partially cal- 
careous quartzite from near the Malayan-Siamese frontier.” 
Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Ser. 9, Vol. XVII., pp. 
49 — 64, January, 1926. 

The late Mr. Newton describes fossils found near boundary 
stones 9 and 10 in the north of Perl is, occurring in beds of hard 
quartzite with calcareous cement, interst ratified with shales. The 
most abundant organism belongs to the foraminiferous genus, 
Fusulma, whilst others include remains of corals (Stenopora), 
crinoidal stem fragments, polyzoa (Fenestellidae), and imperfect 
casts of pelecypod valves. The presence of true Fusulina is of 
chief importance, how'ever, for stratigraphical results, because 
that genus is characteristic of the youngest Carboniferous deposits 
(Ouralian) as W'cll as of beds of Permian age, thus forming a 
definite Palaeozoic horizon which is often referred to as Oura- 
lian-Permian, or Pernio = Carboniferous. 

4. Ridley, H. N, The Flora of Lower Siam.” Journal of 
the Straits Branch Royal Asiatic Society. No. 59 August 191 K 
p. 30. 

Mr. Ridley suggests on botanical evidence, that at no great 
distance of time the flat land of Kedah was under the sea, 
in which Gunong Jerai and Gunong Perak stood out as islands 
as Penang does at the present day, and that the present flora of 
Province Wellesley and Gunong Icrai came up from the south 
while the flora of the country from Bangtaphan to Alor Star 
came from Burmah southwards. 

On page 43 Mr. Ridley mentions ” sea bird Guano” in a 
large cave at Chuping. lie is evidently referring to the deposits 
of phosphate W'hich are described later in the chapter on lime- 
stone. It is certainly not guano now; it may have been formed 
by the interaction of guano with limestone. 

5. '"The natural History of Kedah Peak.” Journal of the 
Federated Malay States Museums, Vol. VII, part II, December 
1916, pp. 37 and 38. 

Mr. Ridley says: ” The flora of Kedah Peak bears a consider- 
able resemblance to that of Mt. Ophir There can be 

little doubt that Mt. Ophir was at one time an island detached 
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from the mainland as Penang is to this day, and it seems highly 
probable that Kedah Peak may have been similarly isolated/' 

6. Robinson, H. C. and C. Boden Kloss, " The Natural 
History of Kedah Peak/' lournal of the Federated Malay 
States Museums. Vol. VI, Part IV, February I9l(i, pp. 219 — 244. 

The introduction describes Kedah Peak: — It is quite isola- 
ted, standing on a base that does not exceed 50 square miles, 
and is sejxirated by low land not exceeding 50 feet in elevation 
from all other hills. Its slopes to the north and west are much 
steeper than thost' to the south and east, and vertical rock 
faces, many hundreds of feet in height, exist. Geologically 
the mounlain appears to consist of sandstones and quarl/ites 
of \'ar\'ing degiees of hardness, traversed b\' veins ot quartz, 
while in one or two places deposits of haematite are found. It 
is well watered, being cut into by three great valle\'s which have 
been utilised for a water supply to the neighbouring districts, 
and lh<‘ clilTs are ornamented in several places by cascades 
which are \'(‘r\' conspicuous after wet weather of any duration. ' 

l^rom an examination of the mammal fauna and the birds 
the authois infei “ That Kedah Peak has never been cc.nnected 
either with the 1*rang mountains or those of the Main Range 
in such a manner as to permit the passage of the fauna of these 
two districts to it/’ 

7. Scrivenor, B. “ Geologist’s Annual Report for the 
year 1910.“ Supplement to the “ I'.M S. Government Gazette,’" 
May 12, 1911, Kuala Lumpur. 

An investigation was made of a reported occurrence of coal 
near Kulim. It had been staled that the coal was ioiind on. or 
near, Victoria i:state, but, on cleaning out the well, not a trace 
of coal was fount! in it. Pieces of coal with tin-slag were found 
in a heap of debris near by, so it is possible that secret smelting 
operations had been carried on, but it was not discovered where 
the coal had been brought from. 

8. “ Memorandum on the possibility of obtaining supplies 
of artesian water in the F M S.” Kuala Lumpur 1911. 

A bore for artesian water was put down near Alor Star. 
After 60 feet it passed from alluvium into quartzite and continued 
in that rock to 150 feet until the bore was stepped. No good 
suppi}' of water was tapped. It is interesting to have the record 
of the shallowness of alluvium at Alor Star, but it is probable 
that the bore struck the top of an eminence arising from the 
Door under the iiecent deposits. Probably the average depth of 
alluvium is much more than 60 feet. 

9. “ A sketch of the geological structure of the Malay 
Peninsula," Journal of the Straits Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
No. 59, August 1911, pp. 1 — 13. 
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Mr. Scrivenor corrects the error which had found its way 
into Suess's book “ Das Antlitz Der Erde/* that the Lakawn 
Range enters the Peninsula from Siam to form the main granite 
range. 

10. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1911, Kuala 
Lumpur. An analysis of monazite from Kulim is given. 

11. “Geological History of the Malay Peninsula.” Quar- 
terly Journal of the Geological Society, Vol. 'lxix, 1913, pp. 343— 
371. 

The Kedah Singgora Range was said to be composed of 
quartzite and shale, and it was thought that none of its summits 
reached 1000 feet above sea level. Surveys made since 1913 show 
that some of the hills are higher than this, and a granite mass 
occupies the highest ground, in the middle of the quartzite and 
shale country. 

A well preserved beach at the foot of Gunong Kcriang, near 
Alor Star, is cited as evidence that the flat land, west of the Kedah 
Singgora Range, was not long ago under the sea. 

12. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1913,” Kuala 
Lumpur. In this report Mr. Scrivenor mentions his unpublished 
report on the Economic (jeology of Perlis. Material from this 
is incorporated in the present work. 

13- “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1914,” Kuala 
Lumpur. A description is given of rocks from [Tiling district. 

14. “Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 1919,” Kuala 
Lumpur. A description is given of prospecting work done near 
the coal-bearing rocks on the Perlis-Siam boundar}'. An account 
of this is given in the present work. 

The geology and minerals of Kedah Peak and the Langkawi 
Islands arc described. 

15. “Geologist's Annual Report for the \car 1920,” Kuala 
Lumpur. Details are given of the two bores sunk to 81 feet 
and 68 feet on the coal-bearing beds in Perlis. 

16. “Geologist's .Annual Report for the year 1921,” Kuala 
Lumpur. Details of the 205 feet bore in the Perlis coal measures 
are given. 

Mr. Scrivenor suggested that the phosphate of Perlis may be 
present as amorphous aluminium phosphate. Analyses made 
since then indicate that the phosphate is present as hydrated 
calcium phosphate. 

1'his subject is dealt with in the chapter on limestone. 

17. Scrivenor, J. B., and E. S. Willbourn. “ The Geology 
of the Langkawi Islands ” with a geological sketch map. Malayan 
Branch Royal Asiatic Society No. 88 October 1923, pp. 338—347. 
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The geology of the Langkawi Islands is not dealt with in 
the present paper as the above account dealt with it complete- 
ly enough. 

18. Valentyn’s Description of Malacca, translated by Mr. 
Muller, Government translator. Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, No. H, June 1884. 

The author mentions a factory in “ Quedah " with an Under- 
factor and a Settlement to barter tin, gold, and elephants for 
the Hon’ble Compan>', but owing to trouble the factory had to 
be closed down in 16^6. 

10. Willbourn, E. S. “Geologist’s Annual report for the 
year 1922.” '1 his gives a remvir of results of the survey to the 

end of 1022, which are now^ given iu extemo. 

Physical FLAiiiins and Glnurvl Goologicvl Skrtch. 

'Fhe most accessible part of Ketlah is the strip of flat ground 
which is crossed from south to north by the road and railwav\ 
and as the larger part of the State is net traversed by anv' 
important line of communication, a visitor passing through the 
country receives the impression that Kedah is verv' flat, lie would 
quickly change his mind if he were to go on a journev of explora- 
ticin in the little-known eastern half of the State. With the ex- 
cei^ion ol the roads from Padang Serai to Baling, Weng and 
Kroh, and from Alor Star to Kuala Nerang, he would have to 
rel\' on rivers and jungle paths. The countrv' formed of sedi- 
mentary rocks is hill}', and where the quart/ites and shales have 
been metamorphosed, and hardened, by igneous masses, their 
resistance to denudation has left high peaks, such as Gunong 
Jerai, and the hills south of Sintok. The most mountainous part, 
however, is in the granite countrv' on the eastern side of Central 
Kedah which extends over the boundary into Siam. 

Sungei Miida. The largest river in Kedah is Sungei Muda. 
It flows along the northern fringe of these mountains, fed by a 
number of tributaries which rise in the highlands between Cuinong 
Kubang Badak and Bukit Bubiis, and in the shale and quart/dte 
country as far west as the Bukit Pakir Terbang Range. Near 
Jeneri the Muda X'alley passes between Bukit Perak, a long high 
granite ridge, and the high granite hills on the cast bank. 
Granite outcrops can be seen in the river ov’er a short distance 
onl}', and from here to the sea the river pursues an even course 
along a gentle gradient, with very few rock exposures. 

Ulu Ketil. The eastern central granite mass is, on the sur- 
face, almost divided into two by a longue of sediments which 
starts north of \\ eng and runs in a southerly direction to Baling. 
1 his furrow' in the surface of the granite has determined the 
position of the valley of Sungei Ulu Ketil. A road has recently 
been made from Baling to Weng, and it would be an easy matter 
to prolong it to beyond Tanjong Pari. The construction of a 
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further extension over the granite mountains to Sok would be 
more difficult. The granite country between VVeng and Sik and 
to the north of this line is very rugged, but to the south, near 
Baling, the granite ridges are lower. 'Fhc path from Charok 
Pelandok to Kuala Kupang follows approximately the line of 
contact of the granite with sediments. 

Limestone hill in UIu Muda. On the map a limestone 
hill, Gunong Labuah, is marked in the headwaters of Sungei 
Muda, near the Siamese boundary, but its position is not accu- 
rately known. 

Baling Hill. Baling limestone hill is usually viewed from 
the IBaling road, from which it seems to be a solid mass of lime- 
stone several miles across. From the north, or better still, from 
the summit of the hill itself, it is seen to be a natural amphithea- 
tre like the uaitgs of Perils, horse-shoe shaped, with an opening 
2 miles across at its northern side. There is another much 
smaller opening at the south-west corner, near Pulai, which is 
known as ptntu The limestone cliffs are very imposing on 

the inner wails of the amphitheatre, and, in comparison, the low 
rolling ground inside appears to be quite flat. Actually there are 
hills up to about fifty feet in height, and it is interesting to note 
that they are built of sandstone and shale. 

View from Baling Hill. The top of Baling Hill is a good 
spot for viewing the whole of the southern part of Kedah; 
Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak), Bukit Mertajam, and Penang 
Island can all be easily picked out, as well as a number of less 
conspicuous hills. The rising ground to the cast of Baling is the 
beginning of a broad expanse of plateau land which extends into 
Upper Perak and Siam. 

Limestone ridge near Perak border, south-east of 
Baling. T he presence of this hill was reported by Major W.A.D. 
Edwardes, and Malay Collectors w^ere sent to visit it in December, 
1925. They found a high limestone ridge, built up, at any rate 
in part, of coarsely crystalline marble. The country on its east 
side is granite. 

Bintang. The granite range, which starts front the Dind- 
ings and passes to the north through Perak, ends abruptly after 
entering Kedah territory. Gunong Bintang, 6103 feet, on the 
Kedah Perak boundary is much higher than any other peak in 
Kedah. Gunong Kangar, 4760 feet, is a granite peak not far 
from Bintang. The country in Ulu S. Kuang, near the boundary, 
has not been visited, but a view from a hillock of sandstone 
about five miles upstream from Kuala Kupang showed that the 
boundary lies on an expanse of flat land, in all probability an 
area of sediments separating the Bintang granite from the south- 
ern prolongation of the Baling granite. 
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Near Mahang, The granite which occupies the Kulim 
District, extending to Gunong Bongsu, is separated on the surface 
from the Bintang granite by a north and south belt of sediments, 
forming an area of flat or rolling country between the two 
mountain ranges. 'Phere are small deserted mines in the flat 
country to the north of Mahang, but. with the exception of a 
lampan near Karangan, the only miners in the district in 1923 
were tin-stcalers. 

The Kiifim granite mass. Parts of the northern margin of 
the Kulim, Bongsu, Relau, Panchor granite are mineralised, but 
mining operations here are on a very small scale. There were 
mines near Kulim, now abandoned, and a mine is being worked 
a few miles from Karangan. 'Phere are also deserted tampans in 
the same district. On the whole it is an easy matter to map the 
boundary of this granite, because, as a rule, the sediments do not 
form such bold hill ranges as does the granite. 

Sediments in South Kedah. In the quadrangle betw'een 
the Kulim granite the Bintang granite, the Baling granite, 
Gunong Jerai, and the coastal plain of alluvium, there is an 
expanse of hillv land built up of quartzite, sandstone, shale and 
chert. The sediments have a general north and south strike, and, 
in the case of more thinl\' bedded rocks, such as the chert, the 
dips are nearly vertical owing to a succession of sharp folds. 
The north ancl south strike is typical of all the sediments in 
Kedah, and local e.xceplions can be explained b\' the presence of 
granite intrusions. On the we.st of this quadrangle, and south 
of Gunong Jerai, are shales with no sandy beds; all exposures 
show a massively bedded red shale, d'he red colour is due to 
weathering, and the unaltered beds are black in colour. The 
best exposures are on Bukit Sungei Pasir, and on the isolated 
hills near Kuala Merbok. It w'ouid seem that the four islands 
Bidan, IVlor, 'Pukun 'Perendak, and Songsong. are built up of 
the same series, with the difference that some limestone is found 
in Bidan, and there is calcareous grit in Tukun I'erendak. 

Red Shale. Volcanic Tuff. Although there are good ex- 
posures of the red shale in the hills near Kuala Merbok. yet no 
fossils have yet been found in them, and it is not possible to say 
definitely whether the beds are younger or older than the quart- 
zite of Kedah Peak and the chert, shale, and quartzite, of the 
Baling road, but the presence of limestone on Pulau Bidan makes 
it probable that the red shales are passage beds between the 
limestone series, developed in Baling, and the overlying arenaceous 
beds. The eastern boundary of the area occupied by the red 
shales is indicated by a dotted line on the geological sketch 
map. There is a shortage of good road metal up to the 36th 
mile on the Baling road, because of the absence of unweathered 
quartzite, and at present the only supplies are drawm from 
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quarries of weathered chert. At the 36th mile there is an exposure 
of hard volcanic tuff which gives a satisfactory road metal. 

Gunong Jerai. Gunong Jerai, 3987 feet, is a most imposing 
pile, seen from many, points of view from land and sea. It is 
built up of quart/ite which has been made highly resistant to 
weathering by the hardening metamorphic action of granite 
intrusions. Probably the core of the mountain is a mass of 
granite, for some of the foot-hills on the south and south-west 
side are granite or pegmatite, and intrusions of sheared granite- 
porphyry are exposed on the mountain, some quite near the 
summit. There are ver}' precipitous cliffs, one, on the south side 
near the top, being particularly conspicuous. It is characteristic 
of quartzite hills that they have steeper slopes than hills of 
granite, and the fact can be used sometimes to map the granite 
contact in difficult country. For instance, Bukit Kcpala Gajah, 
which is one of the hills attendant on Jerai, can fairly surely be 
mapped as quartzite on account of its steep contours. The 
granite intrusion near Gunong Jerai is tin-bearing, and tin-min- 
ing has been carried on near Semiling for some time. Coarse- 
grained pegmatites were recently worked for mica near Tanjong 
Jaga. There are reports that gold was found in the mountain, 
but no confirmation of this has been obtained. 

Bandar Bahru. The sedimentary rocks lying between the 
Kulim and the Bintang granite, exposed on the Bandar Bahru 
and Selama roads, are arenaceous, and similar lithologically 
to the Gunong Jerai quartzite and to the quartzite and shale 
exposed in the country to the east and north-east of Gunong 
Jerai. Although Pulau Kera is outside Kedah territory, yet it 
may be mentioned as belonging to the same series. It lies 
between the granite of Penang Island and the Kulim granite. 

Plains. There is a small alluvial plain to the south of 
Gunong Jerai, from which various hills of red shale stand out 
like islands from the sea, and there is a much larger plain on the 
north side of the mountain. It extends into Perlis to within 
a few miles of the Siam border, and east of Alor Star a narrow 
deep bay of alluvium penetrates inland as far as Kampong 
Pinang. It is possible to draw a line from the sea eastwards 
through Alor Star, on perfectly flat country for more than half 
the breadth of the State at its widest part. A good deal has 
already been done towards irrigating the plain by means of 
canals, and there are very large areas still remaining to be 
developed. 

Sedimentary rocks in North Kedah. Apart from this 
alluvial plain, a series of quartzites and shales occupies the 
greater part of northern Kedah, and as in South Kedah, the rocks 
are associated with radiolarian chert. They form part of the 
series, younger than the limestone, that is extensively developed 
throughout the Malay Peninsula and fortunately there is deci- 
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sive evidence to give the age of one horizon in Kedah. Fossils 
found in black shales interbedded with quartzites at Kuala 
Nerang, and near the Bukit Fakir Terbang conglomerate range, 
are similar to those found many years ago near 1'aiping in 
Perak, and they were staled by the late Mr. R Bullen Newton, 
of the British Museum of Natural I listory, to be of Middle Triassic 
age. Conglomerates are commonly developed east of Kuala 
Nerang, as in the neighbourhood of the fossils found near 
1'aiping. and the Bukit Fakir 'I'erbang Range, which forms the 
State boundary to the east of Kampong Kuala, is built up solely 
of them. Paris of the range, on its western (Kedah) side, have 
vertical cliffs hundreds of feet in height, and it would be quite 
a feat of climbing to ascend to the 'Frigonometrical Survey 
beacon from this side, 'Fhe slopes are much gentler in Siam. 
In B)22 a view from the summit of Bukit l^erak. many miles 
aw'ay, showed that the three-peaked hill, Batu Tajam, marked as 
1(SQ() feel in height, to the south of Bukit Fakir I'erbang, was 
once probably part of the same range, because its bold contours 
suggest that it too is made up of conglomerate. This was confirm- 
ed later by Major pAlwardes, who went along the ridge including 
Batu Tajam and Bukit Sayong. 'I'hc pebbles in the rock at 
Gintang Kerinai and Bukit Pakir Terbang arc commonly two 
inches across, and boulders with a diameter of one foot are not 
uncommon. 

Metamorphosed Sedimentaries in North Kedah. 1'he 
quartzite and shale in the neighbourhood of Padang Pclandok 
and the Alor Star Catchment Area seem to be underlain at no 
great depth b)' granite, indicating that the granite intrusion 
exposed at Piniu Wang and on the boundary at Kao Mai has 
a much greater lateral extent a short tlistance underground than 
on the surlace. This is seen by the w ide-spread metamorphism of 
the shales and cjuarl/.itcs in the tw'o districts above-mentioned. 
'I'herc is a very beautiful gorge in the Catchment .\rea in which 
the metamorphosed shale and quartzite are well displaxed. 

In the north-cast corner of the State, to the east of Kao Mai, 
the boundary is quite low', and there are no striking features. 
Ginting Pahat, at boundary stone 3-1, is a M-shaped pass betw'een 
two hills. It is about fifty yards long and fifty feet deep, and at 
the bottom of it is only tw^o or three feet wide. It has been 
formed as a result of the natural erosive action of tw'o streams 
which have worked backwards to meet at their headwaters, one 
the S. Tempat, flowing westw'ards into Kedah, the other, the S. 
Langetap, flowing into Siam. The walls of the valley, are of red 
earth in which are embedded fragments of fine grained schist, 
which looks like metamorphosed sandstone. No granite is knowm 
to outcrop near here, but it probably underlies the sediments at 
a shallow depth. 
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Kao Mai. The watershed to the west of Ginting Pahat, 
which forms the boundary between Siam and Kedah, is all low, 
Jess than 1000 feet above sea level, until the granite slopes of 
Kao Mai, 2486 feet, are reached, near Kampong Seraya, and 
here the country is more mountainous. No tin deposits are known, 
though there are mines working on the same intrusion, near 
Padang Pelandok, in L'lu Badak, and at Pintu W'ang, a few 
miles from Ban Sebapein. This is the intrusion that has caused 
the widespread metamorphism south of Padang Pelandok, and 
the effect on the topography has been to leave hills of altered 
sediments, over 2000 feet high, that have resisted denudation as 
stubbornly as granite. 

Prominent hills in the coastal plain. Between these 
schists and the coastal plain, less strongly metamorphosed sedi- 
mentary rocks form an area of rolling country, bounded on the 
west by a number of rather piominent quart/ite hills, whose 
slopes disappear under alluvium. These hills, Bukit 'falipong, 
1271 feet, I^ukit 7'unjang, 987 feet, and further south, Bukit 
Tinggi, 438 feet, and Bukit llijau, 184 feet, were in Recent times 
a natural barrier against the eastward creeping sea. Hie sea 
bottom w'as being co\'ered by mud, sand, and silt, brought dow-n 
by rivers from the hills, so that, when uplift took place, the new 
land that emerged was a flat plain. A number of islands and 
irregularities on the .sea floor that had not been silted over are 
seen at the present day as isolated hills in the alluvial flat, and 
certain areas of low undulating country, such as that between 
Sungei lAitani and Gurun, and in the north and east of Perils, 
were swept by the sea, and probably denuded, to some extent, 
by the action of the waves. 

East boundary of Perils, 'riu'rc arc no natural features 
forming the boundary between Kedah and Pcrlis. The water- 
shed at the east boundary of l\*rlis and sSiam is nowhere very 
high, Bukit Tinggi, 378 teel, being the highest point. 'I'ertiary 
beds with interbedded coal seams are known to occur near Bukit 
Tinggi, but neither their lateral extent nor their thickness has 
yet been proved. 'Fhey are known not to reach so far as Padang 
Besar in the north, and an outcrop of ancient quartzites and 
shales was noted by Mr. Scrivener in the west, but it is quite 
possible that they extend to the south-east across the Changlun 
Singgora road. One weathered road-cutting gave the only evi- 
dence, and it was not possible to decide from this w'hether the 
rocks were of 'I'ertiary age or more ancient. Owing to the 
gently undulating nature of the country along this watershed 
there are very few exposures of rock, and recourse must be had 
to boring belorc definite information can be obtained. Prospect- 
ing work carried out by the Railw^ay Department, Federated 
Malay Slates, is described in a later chapter. 
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North boundary of Perlis. Gunong China, 2370 feet, 
in the north of Perlis is a granite mountain, bounded on the 
south by limestone, and on the east by quartzite, calcareous grits 
and shales, which underlie the limestone. At Bukit Mata Ayer, 
1668 feet, limestone again appears. Fossils were found in the 
quartzite near Bukit Mata Ayer which prove the age of the beds 
to be Permo-Carboniferous. Probably the limestone is of the 
same period, though on a higher horizon. 

The Setiil boundary Range. The western boundary be- 
tween Perlis and Setul is defined by a conspicuous limestone 
range, 'fhe northern half of it is continually being explored by 
prospectors, and caves containing alluvial tin-ore have been 
worked for many years. The granite of Gunong China 
seems to be the source of the tin-ore. The limestone range has 
been carved into wonderful shapes by weathering, and it is 
hone\'-c^)mbed by subterranean streams. The enterprising 
miner folIow^s these passages for miles, sometimes w^alking erect 
through lofty caves, sometimes squeezing his body through the 
merest cracks, and he may be rew'arded by finding a fortune 
in a single cave, or he may find nothing but bare floors and w^alls 
w'herever he goes. 

The wangs of Perlis. Hidden away amongst the lime- 
stone hills of this Setul boundary range are low'-lying flat plains 
called surnninded on all sides by vertical cliffs. In the 

hills the gorges are dr\', except in \’ery wet w'eather, and the 
lack of water for bathing and drinking, with the very rough 
irregular nature of the country, make journeys very difficult 
indeed. But in the matters are quite different. The 

count?}' IS flat and well-watered, and usually there are one or 
two Alalay \illages in them. W ang Tangga, near Kaki Bukit, 
was thought to have a fk.or of sandstone like the in Baling 

llill, because fragments of shale and sandstone are common in 
some of its streams, but bores sunk by Mr. A. j. Kelman in 
1925 proved bedrock in all cases to be limestone. 

Hills in the plain in North Kedah. 1 he greater part of 
Perlis is occupied by a flat allu\ial plain w'hich extends south- 
wards through Kedah as far as Gunong Jerai, From it there 
rise numerous hills of ancient r(;cks, many of them limestone 
w'ith vertical cliffs, others shale and quartzite with gentle slopes. 
Most of the quartzite and shale hills are included in two groups, 
one near the railway at Kobah, the other near Langgar and 
Kepala Batas. Gunong Keriang, 099 feet, a solitary limestone 
mass a few miles from Alor Star, is the most striking hill in 
Kedah when viewed from its cast side, because its outline so 
ckxsely resembles an elephant. There is a number of limestone 
hills near Kodiang, and the nearest to the railw^ay station is 
being quarried away piece-meal for ballast and road-metal. 
Another of the hills has an outline like a crouching lion, similar 
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to Pulau Singha, an island of the Langkawi Group, again remind- 
ing the observer that in Recent times the hills were islands. 

Hills in the Perlis plain. There is a chain of hills starting 
at Gunong Hutan Haji, a quart/ite hill south of Kangar, contin- 
uing north as the limestone hills Bukit Lagi, Bukit Besi Hangat, 
and other small hills, and merging into the Setul boundary 
Limestone Range. Another chain begins on the west of Bukit 
Ketri railway station with a low hill of limestone, passing to 
the north as an interrupted range of isolated hills, the most south- 
erly of which. Bukit Taming, is built up of quartzite underlying 
limestone. Further to the north as far as Bukit Chabang, the hills 
are limestone, and between Chabang and Bukit Mata Ayer the 
Permo-Carboniferous sandy rocks appear again. Another chain 
commences with a quartzite hill in the south, followed northwards 
by the limestone hills Chuping, Ketri, Jerneh, and others. These 
two ranges join together at the boundary in Bukit Mata Ayer. 
I'he railway runs nortlwvards between the two chains, sometimes 
on the alluvial plain and sometimes on low hills of Permo- 
Carboniferous quartzite and shale which w^ere not completely 
covered by alluvium, w'hen all but the high hills were lying 
below the sea. 

Chuping and Jerneh. Bukit Chuping is a very imposing 
limestone mass, and the thin wall of limestone know'n as Bukit 
Jerneh, 1070 feet, is even more striking, in its w'ay, when viewed 
from the end, on account of its slender, apparently spine-like 
form. These tw’o hills, like all the others, are honeycombed 
with underground passages and caves, some of them of great 
beauty. The floors of many of the caves are covered w'ith earth 
rich in phosphate, which has been used for many years by the 
Malay peasants as manure for their rice fields. 

The Granite and Allied Rocks. 

The granite in the various ranges in Kedah and Perlis is 
often like that in the other States of the Peninsula, in that the 
dominating type is a coarse-grained rock with large porphyritic 
crystals of felspar. There are modifications without porphyritic 
felspars, and of finer grained granites; the different occurrences 
will now be described. 

The Kulim-Gunong Bongsu granite* In the Kulim 
district the granite is usually a coarse-grained porphyritic variety 
containing both muscovite and biotite, with frequent pegmatite 
veins rich in tourmaline, as seen at the reservoir on Bukit Besar, 
near Kulim, in the quarry at Bukit Jclutong, and in exposures 
along the Bandar Bahru road. Fluorite was noted on Bukit 
Besar, and in the Penanti quarry in Province Wellesley. The 
granite and associated vein rocks are known to contain cassite- 
rite at various points near the northern fringe of the granite, 
and there is old mining land near the 11th mile on the Bandar 
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Bharu road. It is said that a large crystal of cassiterite was 
picked up in a granite quarry at the Bukit Serayah reservoir, 
in Province Wellesley. Wolfram occurs with the cassiterite 
in a mine near Karangan. 

Gunong Bintang granite. More is known of the Perak 
part, but the little that is known of the portion that overlaps 
into Kedah shows no change from the character of the rock in the 
Selama district. It is a fairly coarse-grained granite with porphy- 
ritic felspars. A specimen from the top of Gunong Baubak, 
collected by Major lidwardes, is granite with porphyritic fels- 
pars and no hornblende. Unlike the Kulim granite, if one may 
judge the whole mass from the few specimens available, if con- 
tains little or no muscovite. Some hornblende granite is known 
in Perak between Ijok and Pantai Besar, but none is known in 
the northern part of the Bintang Range. 

The Hast-Central granite mass. 

Near Baling. The granite exposed near the Kuala Ketil 
road between two and six miles from Baling is rich in biotite 
and it usually contains abundant hornblende and pyroxene. 
1 arge porphyritic crystals of felspar are conspicuous, and the 
white and black minerals are often arranged in separate bands, 
so that in some cases the rock can be termed gneiss. Accessory 
minerals are sphene and pyrite. Specimens were brought by 
Malay Collectors from Damar II, the granite hill which lies to 
the east of the limestone ridge on the Perak border, south-east 
of Baling. Judging from these specimens the mass contains no 
hornblende, but tourmaline is common in quartz veins. Aplite 
with tourmaline was collected from Bukit Sang in Perak terri- 
tory, about half a mile north-east from Damar 11 and fine- 
grained granite occurs at the foot of the limestone ridge, on its 
west side. 

Aplite is a common vein rock in the granite near Bukit 
Jong, the western limb of Baling limestone hill, and the valley 
alluvium, and the granite and schists near the contact contain 
tin-ore. At Bukit Ibu lodes in the granite contain tin and 
wolfram. A fairly coarse-grained quartz-felspar rock, which 
under the microscope is seen to have granophyric struc- 
ture, is exposed a few yards from limestone at the northern end 
of Bukit Jong. 

Near Sik. At Charok Pelandok, are outcrops of common 
biotite granite with porphyritic felspar crystals, and the same 
rock was seen east of Bukit Enggang, three miles from Sik, on 
the little used path to Jeneri. 1'he granite on this side of Bukit 
Enggang is stanniferous, for their is an old lampan, Charok 
Keh, on the hill side, about two miles north-east from Sik, and the 
alluvium near the land held by the late Badak Coy. was worked 
for tin six or seven years ago, in a number of small mines 
situated on quartzite country, near the granite contact. 
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Bukit Perak. This mountain is built principally of ordi- 
nary porphyritic biotite granite, but there is also some fairly 
fine-grained two mica granite. Exposures of sandstone and schists 
arc common on the lower north-eastern slopes. Granite is exposed 
over a distance of a few miles in Siingei Muda at Kampong 
Betong, Kampong Kolam and Jeneri. 

Between Sik, Weng, and Sok. The common rock is 
biotite granite with porphyritic crystals of felspar and no mus- 
covite. 

Sok to Ginting Reh. There are no granite exposures on 
the track between Bukit Batu 1'ambiin, north of Sok, and Jeram 
Nyek, and all the hills near have a characteristic cone-like shape 
indicating that they arc quartzite. [lowever, high granite mount- 
ains occupy all the country a few miles to the south. The rapids 
at Jeram Nyek (called Kampong Niyor on the map) are of 
aplite. There was tin mining in the bed of a tributary near here 
not many years ago. From this point going east up the main 
stream one passes alternately on to schistose sediments and grani- 
tic rocks. At Sungei jawa, granite with porphyritic crystals of 
felspar occurs, while the last band of granitic rock immediately 
to the west of the Gunong Labuah limestone is aplite. After 
some miles passing over limestone, quartzites, and shales, the 
track comes to more mountainous country, and continues over 
porphyritic biotite granite to Boundary Stone 47, at Ginting 
Reh. 

East of Bandar. Bukit Temalah, a mile east of Bandar 
(Bongor), is made up of granite that contains muscovite as well 
as biotite. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa’ Palang. Much of the granite near 
boundary stone 49B, east of Bukit Lata Pa' Palang is of a medium- 
grained non-porphyritic type, but fine-grained granite and aplite 
are also present. There is a large quartz vein standing up like 
a wall in Kedah territory near this point. 

Near Gunong Jerai (Kedah Peak). The south-west part 
of this mountain is granite. Muscovite granite rich in tourma- 
line seems to be the common type with frequent veins of pegma- 
tite. These pegmatites are quite coarse-grained containing large 
tourmaline crystals and books " of muscovite flakes up to two 
inches across, which were recently mined at Tanjong Jaga. They 
are well exposed also in the foothills near Kampong Merbok. 
Tin mining is being carried on near Semiling. Veins of granite 
porphyry are common in the main central mass of the mountain. 
Most of the felspar has been altered to white mica and quartz, 
and the rock seems to be the same as the sheared granite-porphyry 
which makes up the greater part of Pulau Bunting. There is an 
ancient artificial pavement of dressed granitic blocks on the 
summit of Gunong Jerai. 
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Near UIu Badak, Padatig Pelandok, and Kao Mai. At 

the Siamese boundary (Stone No, 28) the common rock is biotile 
granite with porphyritic crystals of felspar, but a short distance 
to the south the felspar phenocrysts are rare, and up the Padang 
Pelandok pipe-line the typical reck is non-porphyritic, with 
muscovite and tourmaline. Similar non-porph}Titic muscovite 
granite is exposed to the east of Padang Pelandok near Pintu 
Wang, but at the Pintu Wang mines most of the exposures 
show porphyritic granite with two micas. The mountain Kao 
Mai, 2486 feet, and its neighbourhcod are built up of porphx ri- 
tic biotite granite I'in mining is going on in IJlu Badak, 
in Kedah, and also over the border, in Siam. Further south 
there are mines in schist country at Padang Pelandok, and here, 
near the west contact, and at Pintu Wang near the cast contact, 
wolfram is a fairly common mineral, 'fhere is. no mining near 
Kao Mai. 

Btikit China. 4'he mountain is built up of non-porphyri- 
tic biotite granite with occasional veins of tourmaline aplite. 
So far as is known, there has been no mining here, though pros- 
pecting was once carried out on the south-western slopes near 
the limestone contact, with a view to starting a hvdraulic scheme. 
It is thought that this mass of granite must b6 the source of the 
alluvial tin that is mined in the limestone of the Setul Range. 
It is rejxjrted that granite is also present in Wang Mu, distant 
about two miles from Kaki Btikit. 

Tuti Quartzites and Siiaixs Older than tiih I.i.mestone. 

DitTicult to distinguish from the quartzites and shales 
overlying the limestone. I'hese arc the most ancient rocks 
known m siiu in the Peninsula, and up to the present they have 
not been recognised to the south of Kedah. 1'heir only general 
difference from the ‘Friassic quartzites and shales is that they 
often contain calcile, which has probably been deposited by 
water descending from the limestone. The effect of weathering 
is to remove the calcareous cement, and unless the strata can 
be seen actually underlying limestone, or unless the evidence of 
fossils is available, it is not possible to distinguish the two 
series. 

Comparison with Langkawi. Quartzites and shales older 
than the limestone were first found in the Langkawi Islands by 
Mr. Scrivenor in 1920, and they are described in Journal 88 of 
the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. They are 
usually thinly bedded and in the places where a junction has 
been examined they pass conformably up into the limestone. 
The basal limestone on Langkawi is characterised by the presence 
of numerous nodules and lenses of siliceous material like flint, 
contained between bedding planes. Probably it was deposited 
by water coming from the quartzite below. No similar nodules 
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and sheets of siliceous meterial have been seen in the basal 
limestone of Kedah and Pcrlis. 

On the Perils Siam boundary. In Pciiis the pre-lime- 
stone quartzites and shales occupy an area of about twenty 
square miles to the north of a line drawn from Kaki Bukit to 
Padang Besar, lying between the Selul limestone range and Bukit 
China granite on the west, and Bukit Mata Ayer limestone on 
the east. They form rolling country which was cleared by the 
Siamese many years ago to grow hill padi, and after a few crops 
abandoned. Consequently it is now a park-like expanse of semi- 
open country, covered with lalang except in the small stream- 
valleys which are shaded by jungle trees. The streams 
follow a general southerly course, and their valleys are situated 
where the more shaley strata come to the surface. The inter- 
vening hill ridges of quartzite are only a few hundred feeet in 
height. 

Thickness unknown. The various exposures show that the 
strike of the strata is generally north and south, and the dip is 
usually to the east, varying considerably in amount. Probably 
the same strata are repeatedly brought to the surface by isoclinal 
folding, and it is not possible to form any close estimate of the 
thickness of the series, nor has any idea of the succession ot 
component beds been gained, except that fossiliferous calcareous 
shales and quartzites occur within 1000 to 2000 feet of the base 
of the lim.estone. 

Fossils. The different fossil localities at present known are 
all near boundary stones 9 and 10. Calcareous shales with obscure 
fossils are exposed in the banks of a stream at Alor Rumnia, 
near boundary stone 9. The other occurrences are in weathered 
quartzite near boundary stone 10, and the best is at Goa Lamah 
Maling, only about a quarter of a mile from the boundary. 

The late Mr. R. Bullen Newton of the British Museum 
determined some of the fossils as related to Roemer's Fusulina 
granum-avenae, from the Kohlenkalk '' of Sumatra, and also 
to F. Cylindrica of Fischer de Waldheim from the Russian Carbo- 
niferous. The occurrence of these is strong evidence of Permo- 
Carboniferous age. Doliolina is present, indicating late Carboni- 
ferous or Permian age; he considers a rather obscure organism to 
resemble Myriopora, which is of abundant occurrence in Sumat- 
ran rocks of latest Carboniferous age: A fragmentary composite 
coxzl may most probably be referred, in a general manner at 
any rate, to the genus chaetetes of Fischer de Waldheim, original- 
ly described from the Carboniferous of Russia. 

The occurrence of Stenopora in the Malay fauna is of great 
interest, since it is quite characteristic of the latest Carboniferous 
or Permian epoch. Fragments of Fenestella probably related to 
Schlotheim's F. retiformis occur. The true F, retiformis appears 
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to be restricted to the Permian formation of England and Ger- 
many, whereas some closely allied forms of Fenestella have long 
been known from the Permo-Carboniferous rocks of Australia. 
One pelecypod valve resembles Schiiodu<i, which is a well-known 
characteristic shell of Permian times, and other fragmentary 
and doubtful pelecypod remains seem to be Pleurophorus, im- 
portant as being characteristic of Permian rocks. 

'I'he beds may be taken to be of Upper Carboniferous or 
Permo-Carboniferous age, and the field evidence indicates that 
the massive white limestone of the Perlis hills overlies the 
fossiliferous quartzites and shales conformably. 

An exposure showing the fossiliferous quartzites and shales 
passing into the limestone of the Bukit Mata Ayer Range has 
not 3 X't been found. I'he most likely place for the passage beds 
to be exposed is at tlie south-west end of the limestone mass, 
north-west from Kampong Mata Ayer, where a hill of quartzite 
about 150 feet high abuts against a limestone cliff. 

Hills in the alluvium. There are low' hills of the Permo- 
C'arboniferous sandstone a short distance to the north of Bukit 
Chabang limestone hill, but the hill itself stands in an alluvial 
plain, and no exposures of the passage beds occur here. I'he 
railw'ay has been constructed to pass over more low hills of this 
sandstone, whose tops emerge a few' feet above the alluvium, 
and limestone hills flank the railway on either side. Raihvay 
cuttings through the low hills show folded weathered quartzite 
and shale with a general dip to the east. Further north the 
quartzites and grits near Padang Besar are thought to be younger 
than the limestone, but the evidence is not conclusi\'e and, as they 
are often calcareous, they also may belong to the older series. 

Bukit Taming. Inirther south, at Bukit Taming, a short 
distance to the west of Bukit Ketri Railway Station, there is a 
fine cliff exposure showing quartzite passing conformably 
up into limestone. The dip is about 25^^ towards N. 
70° E. over a distance of several hundreds of yards, and the fold- 
ing here is very gentle. In an exposure of shale and sandstone 
near Bukit Ketri railway station the dip is vertical, and the strike 
has swung round through 45°. Only a few hundred feet of the 
Permo-CarboniferC3Us arenaceous beds are exposed at Bukit 
Taming, and they seem to be all quartzite with no shale. No 
fossils have been found in them, but the basal limestone contains 
shell remains which are described in the next chapter. 

Wang Tangga. Mr. A. J. Kelman had bores sunk in Wang 
Tangga, a hollow in the limestone hills west-north-west from 
Kaki Bukit, to prospect the alluvium for tin-ore, and he reports 
that all the bores which reached bedrock bottomed on limestone. 
However, low hills in the same Wang, further away from Kaki 
Bukit, are made up of quartzite and shale, and it is probable 
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that much of the Setul limestone Range is underlain by the 
Permo-Carboniferous arenaceous beds at no great depth below 
sea-level. 

The beds contain fresh felspar. 7'wenty or thirty 
specimens of Permo-Carboniferous sandstones grits and shales 
from Perlis have been examined under the microscope, and the 
majority contain a noticeable amount of felspar in a fairly 
fresh condition. T he grits and shales near Padang Besar, which 
are thought to he of 'I'riassic age, also contain fresh felspar, and 
it is characteristic too of the arenaceous beds below and above 
the limestone in Langkawi. It is an indication that the material 
composing the rocks was derived from the denudation of igneous 
masses. I'he absence of felspar grains from the sandy beds fur- 
ther south may be due to the absence of exposures of igneous 
rocks from the land that was being denuded there, but it may 
also be explained by the more intense metamorphism that has 
generall}' affected the rocks in the south. The felspar grains 
would have first been changed. 

Baling. This absence of felspar grains is noteworthy in the 
Permo-Carboniferous quartzite and shale at Baling. 'I'he beds 
are in the V\u Ketil Valley, surrounded by granite, and under- 
lain by granite at no great depth, and they show the effects of 
intense metamorphism. They are exposed inside the Wang, in 
low country surrounded by tall limestone cliffs almost 2000 feet 
high, and they also occur at the foot of the cliffs outside the wang, 
at the north-east end of Baling hill. It is difficult to distinguish 
which quartzites are older and which younger than the lime- 
stone, some distance awa}^ from the limestone cliffs, but, in 
mapping, the occurrence of conglomerate near W'eng has been 
regarded as indicating the beginning of Triassic quartzite. No 
conglomerates of Permo-Carboniferous age have yet been found. 

Tiiti Limestonb. 

Baling. 'I'he limestone range near Baling is curved like 
a horseshoe, its axis enclosing a broad expanse of flat or slightly 
undulating ground. I'he highest peak, Gunong Pulai, is nearly 
2000 feet in height, and Baling Hill, 1785 feet, is only slightly 
lower. Inside the ring the cliffs are taller than those on the 
outside and the northern face of Gunong Pulai is particularly 
striking. Besides a path from the Weng road through the broad 
northern opening, there is a track from Pulai, leading into the 
ring over a low limestone ridge between Gunong Pulai and 
Gunong Jong. 

In the low-lying undulating country, forming the wang inside 
the ring, there are exposures of weathered quartzite and shale. 
These sandy beds form a slope which leads up to the foot of the 
Gunong Pulai limestone cliff, and as exposures of quartzite can 
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xilso be found on the east of Baling hill only about two yards 
from the foot of the limestone, it is clear that this quartzite and 
shale underlies the limestone. 

'I'here is no i')roof of any very intense folding in the limestone 
cliffs. As is usual, the bedding is much obscured by surface 
deposits of calcite, but a gentle anticlinal fold can be seen in 
the north face of Gunong Jong and very gentle dip can be 
distinguished in the east cliff of the same hill. 

All limestone in the neighbourhood seems to be crystalline, 
and there is a large quarry at Baling from which a considerable 
amount of roadmetal is taken. A strip of country west of 
(junong Jong, and the western fringe of the Hat land as far 
north as Bandar is limestone, altered near the granite contact 
to form hard p)*roxcne schists which sometimes form fairly 
prominent hills. 

One localiU' where these schists can be seen is near Bukit 
Sapi, part of the jungle-covered ridge lying to the west of Gunong 
jemg. I he western end of the ridge, Bukit Charak Kelian Selut, 
is aplile, and at the east end the calcareous rocks have been 
metamorphosed with the tormation of garnet, granular pyroxene, 
wollastonite, and amphibole. Another place, more convenient 
for examining the effect of metamorphism on limestone and cal- 
careous shales is in a quarry near the mile, Weng road, 

w'here also there is a granite contact. Similar altered calcareous 
locks form the bedrock m the tin mine at Bukit Pasir Puleh, 
near Pandar. 

(iiinong Batit Piiteh. Major \\\ A. I). Iklwardcs in 1025 
repot led the presence of a limestone ridge near the Perak border, 
to the west o( Giuncng Damar 2. and two Mala\' Collectors 
brought back specimens of coarsei\' cr)\slalline marble. They 
re]H)rl steep white cliffs like those ol Baling Hill. Major 
lulwardes also found outcrops of limestone at the 50.Vith mile 
and at the ^2;4th mile on the road between Baling and Kroh, but 
the majority of the iiumeious cxposuies show quart/ite and 
shale. 

Pulau Bidan. I'here is a cliff exposure of banded black and 
white limestone on the north-east side of this island wuth red 
and black shales near it. I'he island Pulau 'I'ukun J'erendak is 
calcareous grit. 

Gunong Labuah. Little is known of this limestone hill. 
An outcrop about one mile south of Sungei Labuah w as examined 
but the hill itself, w^hich lies still further to the south, was not 
reached. It is said that natives extract saltpetre from earth on 
cave floors, and use it to make their gunpowder. The precipitous 
clifls of Gunong Bayii, south of Gunong Labuah, that can be 
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seen from the summit of Biikit Setang, near Bandar, very much 
resemble the steep sides of the limestone hills of Kedah and Perlis^ 
but actually Gunong Bayu is quartzite conglomerate. 

The SetuI boundary limestone range. In this range 
many zvanf^s are known similar to that at Baling, in which a 
tract of low-lying country is surrounded by cliffs of limestone. 
The best known examples are W'ang Tangga and Wang Kelian. 
It was thought that part of the floor of Wang Tangga was built 
up of sandstones and shales older than the limestone, like Baling 
Wang, but bores were put down by Mr. A. J. Kelman in \92^, 
and all bottomed on limestone. The tin deposits that arc worked 
in these hills can be more conveniently dealt with later. The 
floor of Wang Kelian was examined by Mr. E. Graf, who gave 
the information that he put down a bore hole in clay with a 
4-inch boring set, but he could only get down to 47 feet. 'Phere 
was no tin ore, and he gained no information about the bedrock. 

Biikit Mata Ayer and the thickness of the limestone. 

This hill, 1068 feet, in the north of Perlis is the highest peak of 
a limestone mass extending from near Kampong Mata Ayer for 
about four miles into Siam, where it ends as a hill known to 
Malays as Rukit Anak Gaiah, and to the Siamese as Kao Luk 
Jang. A view from near boundary stone 10 shows only three 
bare rock exposures on the western cliffs, and in all divisional 
planes can be seen from a distance of several miles dipping at 
about 25“ towards the east. Probably these arc planes of stra- 
tification. The general strike of the underlying quartzites and 
shales which make up the rolling country between here and the 
Setul limestone range is north and south and the dip is usually 
towards the east. At Bukit Taming some miles to the south, 
the limestone overlies the sandy beds quite conformably, and 
assuming that this is the case near Bukit Mata Ayer, and also 
that the calcareous grits and sandy shales near Padang Besar 
overlie the limestone conformably, the thickness of the limestone 
may be taken to the about 5000 feet. 

Dolomite. A number of specimens from the hill contain a 
high percentage of magnesia, and some parts of the mass are 
certainly very dolomitic, but no detailed examination was made 
to see if there was any regularity in the occurrence of the magne- 
sian limestone. Probably it occurs in irregular patches as at 
Batu Caves, Selangor. 

Bukit Taming. Bukit Taming is the southern part of the 
Bukit Tungku Lembu Range, approximately on the same line 
of strike 'as Bukit Mata Ayer, and it lies about half a mile to 
the north of the approach road to Bukit Ketri railway station. 
The southern part of Bukit Taming is a quartzite hill which is 
joined to the limestone hill by a narrow quartzite ridge. On 
ascending the quartzite slopes which lie against the limestone 
cliffs, a very good exposure is seen near the top of the ridge, show- 
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ing the limestone overlying the quartzite conformably. The dip 
varies in amount from 25° to 30° and the direction is N 70°E 
or N 73°!:. The uppermost beds of the sandy series consist of 
quartzite with calcareous cement, and no shales were seen in 
this exposure. The basal limestone differs from the basal lime- 
stone in Lan^kawi* in being devoid of lenses and nodules of 
siliceous material. None have been seen. A fairly rich fossil 
fauna is present in the basal lime.stonc, and this is very interest- 
ing in view of the scarcity of recognisable fossils elsewhere. A 
flat spiral shell resembling eiiomphalus is the commonest type, 
but brachiopods resembling rhynconeUa are also quite common 
as well as a much larger shell of the productiis type. The fossils 
from the quartzites near Goa Laman Maling were examined by 
the late Mr. R. Bullen Newton ol the British Museum, and the 
presence of h'usuluia and others indicates Permo-Carboniferous 
age. Probably the limestone fossils are of the same general 
period as these, though of slightly more recent date. 

Bukit Chiiping. Malay Collectors w'cre sent to examine 
the limestone hills Chabang, Manek, Jerneh, Ketri, Chuping, 
Lagi, and the five small limestone hills that lie to the east of 
Jerneh and Ketri, in order to see if the underlying quartzites 
and shales are exposed in any of the cliffs, but they reported 
that nothing but limestone was to be .seen. Some samples of 
stone from these hills are rich in dolomite, and others are practi- 
cally non-dolomitic. The hill which lies to the south of Bukit 
Chuping is built up of quartzite }mmger than the limestone, 
'fhere is a small exposure of limestone in the low lying ground 
on the southeast side. Some years ago an exposure of chert 
was found near here, but it can no longer be seen. 

Phosphate Deposits of North Kedah and Perlis. 

Mode of occurrence. The general appearance of some of 
the hills of North Kedah and Perlis has already been described. 
There are caves in all of them, and in Bukit Chuping, Bukit 
Ketri and others, many of the caves contain rich deposits of 
phosphate which have been worked as manure for a long time. 
A deposit examined in a cave 200 feet up the side of Bukit 
Jerneh was being dug out in 1023, and let doNyn a rope-way 
in bags to boats on a canal. The mouth of the cave had been 
cleared, leaving a vertical face of the cave earth about 15 feet 
high. Here it could be seen that the deposit was built up of 
parallel layers inclined downwards at about 20° towards the cave 
mouth, each layer being a few inches thick. They varied in 
colour from white, through yellow, to chocolate-coloured, and 
patches of greenish coloured material occurred. Material from 
caves in Bukit Kubang Tiga and Bukit Sinam contains only 


* The Geology of tho Langkawi Islands. Journal 88 of the Malayan 
Branch, Boyal Asiatic Society, October 1923. 
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9 per cent to 12 per cent of phosphoric acid (PyO . ), whereas 
eleven samples from another cave contained between 13.6 per 
cent and 28.3 per cent. The great bulk of the material is amor- 
phous, but the samples which are richest in phosphate contain 
a mineral, occurring as honey yellow crystals. 

A rare mineral found in the cave earth. Mr. J. C. 

Shenton, Chemist to the Geological Department, performed the 
following incomplete analysis on the mineral: — 

“ I.oss on ignition . . 8.80 per cent. 

Pg Og . . . . 38.6 per cent. 

Oxide of iron . . . . 0.20 per cent. 

Alumina . . . . 0.92 per cent. 

The mineral also contains an appreciable amount of So 3 and 
the remainder is probably lime.” 

The specific gravity of the crystals is 2.863 and this to- 
gether with their properties under the microscope, indicates that 
the mineral is probably monetite, IICaPO.i. 

Origin of phosphate deposits. The origin of these phos- 
phate deposits is not certainly knowm. They are not deposits of 
bat's guano, as has sometimes been stated, though it is quite 
likely that bat’s guano has pia>ed a principal part in their for- 
mation. Bat’s urine and moisture percolating through a layer 
of guano would leach out the soluble constituents, and the 
solution thus formed might interact with limestone, forming 
calcium pho.sphate. At first thought it is hard to believe that 
such large accumulations could be formed in this way, until one 
remembers that the caves have been inhabited by bats for un- 
numbered centuries, and that all of the guano would be changed 
in this way into material insoluble in water. 1 'he theory does 
not explain the regular layers of cave earth that were noted in 
the cave at Biikit Jerneh. 

The Quartzites and Shales Younger than the Limestone. 

Malayan Laterite. A large part of Kedah consists of 
rolling or hilly country built up of quartzite and shale, w'ith 
chert developed in certain districts. The quartzites weather 
to sandstones, and black shales have sometimes been given a 
red colour in the process of weathering. The soil above them 
often contains concretions of ironstone, consisting of clay mater- 
ial bound together by haematite or limonite, which are locally 
known as laterite. In some countries this term is reserved for 
a residual deposit consisting essentially of a mixture of hydrated 
oxides of alumina and iron, but in the Malay Peninsula the 
term is used in a wider sense for these concretions of ironstone, 
which usually do not contain aluminium hydroxide. All kinds 
of rock, including granite and limestone, weather to form them. 
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and their form may disclose the nature of the bedrock where 
there are no outcrops. One can travel for many miles over 
rolling country composed of quartzite and shale without ever 
seeing an outcrop, hut information about bedrock is afforded 
by fragments of laterite on the surface soil, perhaps thrown up 
from the hole of some burrowing animal, or brought up by the 
roots of an overturned tree. 

Thickness of Triassic and Jurassic arenaceous series is 
very larg:e. No estimate has vet been formed of the thickness 
of the senes. Owing to folding each bed may outcrop at the 
surface a number of times, and exposures are too few to allow 
of the fokls being mapped in detail; the dearth of fossils makes 
the identification of particular beds almost impossible Mow- 
e\er, it is possible that, after the end of the period of limestone 
formation, arenaceous rocks were deposited continuous!)' through- 
out the whole of the 'I'nassic and perhaps also through part of 
the Jurassic period, and their thickness must run to ten^ of 
thousands of feet. 

South Kedah. I^oad-ciittings afford information along the 
Bandar Bahru road, where there are various exposures of shales 
and sandstones. )t can be seen that the rocks are older than 
the granite. '1 heir strike is parallel with the granite contact, 
and also they are veined with quartz and kaolin stringers which 
arc offshoots fr^un the granite intrusion. 'Fhere are similar 
exposures in road-cuttings along the Selama road, and there 
is a fine natural cliff of quartzite near the south-east corner of 
the area marked Somme Instate, on the 2 miles~l inch map, 
which is being quarried for road-metal. T he quartzite is tourma- 
linised. and this, together with the large amount of veining 
noticed in tlie Selama road rocks, indicates that there is granite 
at no great depth. 1'he thickness of the bands of shale and 
quartzite varies a great deal. An exposure may show several 
beds of shale and quartzite in a thickness of a few inches, or there 
may be a considerable thickness of shales without quartzite, or of 
quartzite without shale. 

Near Baling. Rocks sinlilar to those of the Bandar Bahru 
district form the hilly ground east of Baling. Many of the 
exposures on the road up the pass to Kroh are of metamorphosed 
quartzite and shale, blue or blue-black in colour. A few are of 
limestone. Granite is not very far away, and the rocks have 
been metamorphosed by it. This can be seen particularly clear- 
ly on the old path from Becha Deredab, in Perak, to Baling 
which leads down S. Baling. From two miles dowm on the Kedah 
side, metamorphosed quartzite alternates with hornstone to the 
fool of the hill. Near Weng and to the north there are pebbles 
of conglomerate in the river, brought down from the hills near 
Kassim 2, Gunong Bayu, and Bukit Guah Harimau, and it is 
thought that here the limestone and its underlying shales and 
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quartzite end, and are replaced by younger quartzites and shales. 
Granite is not far away on the west and schistose rocks are 
common. 

Gunong Jerai. Gunong jerai (Kedah Peak) is a mass of 
quartzite that* has been hardened and metamorphosed by granite 
and veins of granite-porphyry that have spread from it. The 
granite forms the foot hills on the south and south-west side of 
the mountain, and the veins probably extend right through the 
mass of quartzite, outcropping as bands on the northern side, 
l^he quartzite contains a considerable amount of muscovite and 
secondary tourmaline, and in some localities it contains deposits 
of magnetite and haematite of considerable si/e. This iron ore 
has, in all probability, been dissolved from the veins and re- 
deposited in the quartzite. There is little or no shale interbedded 
with the quartzite. 

Chert near Kuala Ketil road. Chert is developed in the 
arenaceous series between Padang Serai and Baling. Small 
occurrences are known near Kclang Bahru, and in Sungei Mud a 
at Laibok Gitan, a few miles north of Kuala Ketil, but the main 
de\’elopment is in a belt roughly parallel to the road, between 
Bukit 71nggi, 17 miles from Kulim, and the 36th mile. An 
outcrop of volcanic tuff of Pahang Volcanic Series age marks 
the easterly limit of these outcrops. A hand-specimen of un- 
weathered chert shows a compact hard stone, varying in colour 
from white to black, in which no grain can be made out with 
the exception of certain tiny dots the size of pin pricks. 1'he 
stone is well bedded, and has joints in two planes at right angles 
to the bedding and to each other, so that it breaks into rect- 
angular pieces. The distance between bedding planes is common- 
ly one inch. Under the microscope the rock is seen to be made 
up of a very fine-grained aggregate of siliceous material, and the 
tiny dots are the casts of radiolaria, usually preserved in a rather 
imperfect fashion. Often sponge spicules are very common. 
A gcx)d place for examining chert in the field is the quarry at 
the \ 9 y 2 th mile, Kuala Ketil road. It is rare that chert is found 
perfectly fresh. Usually every joint plane is coated with a layer 
of iron staining, and often the hard chert is reduced to a soft 
clay, to w'hich the radiolarian casts give the appearance of a 
w^eathered fine-grained sandstone. Along the Kuala Ketil road 
the chert is more w^eathered than usual, and very little of the 
material taken from the quarry at the 19j4th mile is hard enough 
to be used as roadmetal. The beds are strongly folded, dipping 
steeply to the south-east. 

Chert in North Kedah and Perils. Chert is described also 
in North Kedah, near Kuala Ncrang, at Jitra, and Sintok, and 
some years ago, Mr. J. B. Scrivenor found an exposure in Perils 
near the quartzite hill at Chuping. In all cases quartzite is not 
far away, and some of the shales interbedded with the chert 
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contain a considerable amount of sandy material, so that it is 
evident that the chert must be regarded as a shallow-water de- 
posit. 

Pahang Volcanic Series. A very small development in 
Kedah. 1'hc outcrop of volcanic tuff which .was alluded to 
above is interesting partly because of its position at the fringe 
of a chert area, and also because it is the only volcanic rock 
so far found in Kedah or Perils with the possible exception of 
a calcareous grit on Pulau Tukun Terendak. A low hill of the 
rock is being (piarried about 3/; niile from the 36th milestone on 
the road from Kuala Ketil to Baling. It is a black sandy rock 
containing concretions of calcite and small fragments of lava. 
'There was no sign of bedding in the quarry face. The rock on 
Piilau Tukun 'Terendak is very similar but no fragments of lava 
could be found in it. 'The association of chert with volcanic 
rocks in Mala\ a has been described several times before* 

UIu Muda. The quart/ite and shale in the Muda Valley 
al'ove Lubok Gitan and m the headwaters upstream from the 
Biikit Perak granite, are not associated with chert. 'The hills 
ha\e a characteristic conical or pyramidal shape, like Bukit 
Nerin and Bukit ('iclembing near Kampong Ketaok, indicating 
that they are built up of quart/ite with very little shale. Near 
the granite schists are formed, and seme of them are rich in 
p\ rites. At Sira Kechor, east of Bukit Jaw a, there is a w arm 
sjiring arising from a crack in hornblende schist to which herds of 
elephants, seladang, and other animals continually resort. 'The 
water is very clear except where it contains a thick woollv^ preci- 
pitate of iron h\xiroxide. It has medicinal virtue and this with 
the abnormal temperature, are perhaps due to the decomposition 
ol pyrites. 'The countrv between Kampong 'Telian and (jinting 
Debu (boundary stone -HA) is all made up of quart/.ite and 
shale, strongly metamorphosed near the granite intrusion of 
Siingei 'Telian. and less so as the boundar\' is approached. The 
hills near the boundary arc built up of quartzite with little 
shale. 

The Bukit Pakir Terbang Range of conglomerate. 

Bukit Pakir Terbang Range from near Ginting Grak (boundary 
stone 39), through Ginting Kerinai and Pakir Terbang, to boun- 
dary Slone 41, is built up of conglomerate. Major \V. A. D. 
lidwardes reports that the range continues to the south through 
a peak 1894 feet high, and C'jiinong Sayong, 1700 feet, and that 
the whole of it is conglomerate. South of Bukit Sayong comes 
a belt of granite country about ten miles wide, and on the south 
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side of this are more hills of conglomerate, Bukit Guah Harimau,. 
Gunong Bayii, and Kassim 2. To the south of Kassim 2, granite 
again cuts across the line of strike. It is evident that, before 
erosion removed the beds which once covered the granite, there 
was a band of conglomerate over 40 miles in length, with a 
strike of N. 15nV, by S. 15"E. At Bukit Fakir Terbang the 
pebbles vary up to more than I foot across, and they are com- 
monly two inches across. The vast majority arc of quartzite, 
some are of vein quartz, and occasionally of a dark fine-grained 
shaley rock, but no chert pebbles were found. On the Kedah 
sides the hills have vetv steep sides and there are some vertical 
cliffs. The vegetation is very scanty. A rank grass grows very 
sparsely, and there are no trees more than 20 feet high. Black 
sandy shales and quartzites are exposed in Sungei Bong, the 
stream which flows in a southerly direction, alongside Bukit 
Fakir 'I'erbang Range, to meet Sungei Mong Gajah. Although 
no fossils were found in these shales, it is clear from their 
similar appearance that they are the same as the shales associated 
with quartzites about 1 mile west of the confluence of Sungei 
Bong with Sungei Along Gajah, where an interesting collection 
of Middle Triassic fossils were made. Conglomerate is common 
a few hundred yards east of the fossiliferous shales. Between 
here and Kuala Nerang the quartzite and shale is of the usual 
type. In the whole of this district the beds are steeply inclined 
and the strike averages north and south. 

A critical examination of the fossils from Kuala Nerang 
and Kampong Kuala. T he late Mr. R. Bullen Newton pub- 
lished his report on the Kedah fossils in the Geological Maga- 
zine, Vol. LXll. pp. 76 — S'?, in February, 192i, and the follow- 
ing passage gives extracts from it. 

“ The Kedah specimens mainly consist of a number of small 
Felecypcd valv^es which, on account of their association with 
Ammonoid remains and fragmentary stems probably belonging 
to a Crinoidal organism, suggest an undoubtedly marine origin. 
For this discovery we are indebted to Mr. F. S. Willbourn, B.A. 
F.G.S., the Assistant Geologist of the Federated Malay Stales,, 
who obtained them from near Kuala Nerang (Field No. 5351), 
and Kampong Kuala (Field No. 5354), the latter locality being 
13 miles east of the former, and 4 miles from the Siamese front- 
ier, from black shales interbedded with black quartzite. Out- 
crops of quartzite-conglomerate (which is regarded as the basal 
number of the quartzite and shale series) occur a few hundred 
yards from Kampong Kuala." 

" It is important to bear in mind the marine facies of this 
fauna, more especially in connexion with the Felecypod valves, 
as very similar shell-remains were discovered, some years ago, 
by Mr. Scrivenor, in a non-calcareous dark shale of the same 
country (Futus Semanggol, Ferak), which were described and 
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figured by the late Professor T. Rupert Jones, (“ Note on a 
Triassic Estheriella from the Malay Peninsula"), as the cara- 
pace valves of a Phyllopodous Crustacean, under the appellation 
of Estheriella radiata (Salinas) var. multilineata, Jones the 
Salinas species having originally come from the Trias (Carnian) 
formation of the Island of Sicily. As is generally recognized, 
Phyllopod life is restricted to freshwater marshes, and to pools 
of brackish and sometimes stagnant waters, being totally unknown 
as frequenting the open sea. Therefore, when found in geologi- 
cal deposits, such Crustacean relics would imply that fresh-waler 
or lacustrine conditions must have prevailed during the period 
of sedimentation.'* 

" No other dossils had been found with those described by 
Ruperi Jones, so that he was without confirmatory evidence as 
to their marine or freshwater origin, although he must have 
clearly favoured the latter view, because of acknowledging their 
phylopod characters and their supposed relationship to 
Estheriella radiata as figiirad by Salina<. lie. moreover, over- 
looked some points of structure in the Malay fossils which were 
of Molluscan interest and unconnected with Crustacean morpho- 
log>'. Hence, he determined the valves as Estheriella of Weiss, a 
genus chiefiy differing from the true Esiherui by its possession 
of a radiallv striated ornamentation, and known only to have 
existed in Triassic times. A more critical examination of the 
valves in question has now been uiulertaken, so that with the 
aid of the actual type-material for comparison, kindly sent me 
by Mr. Scrivenor from his geological collections U>caied in the 
b'ederated Malay States, it is hoped that a final pronouncement 
on the zoological position of these interesting fossils may be 
satisfactorily explained.” 

Concerning the probable geological horizon of the fossils 
referred to in this paper, it can only be again emphasized that 
the principal Pelecypod valves indicate aflinities with Marian’s 
Posidonomya ynonssoni, a species characteristic of the .Muschel- 
kalk or Middle Trias, so it is thought that a similar age may be 
assigned to the shalcy-clay deposits of Kedah and Perak which 
have yielded this small and interesting fauna. Certainly, the 
evidence seems to be in favour of the beds in question being of 
rather older Triassic age than the so-called *' Myophorian Sand- 
stone ” from near Kuala Lipis, which was described some }'ears 
ago.”*’' 

Conglomerate near Kuala Nerang, Middle Triassic fos- 
sils were found also in black shales interbedded with quartzites 
near Kuala Nerang, to the cast of an area in which, chert is 
strongly developed. Conglomerate occurs a short distance further 
east, as it does near the fossil occurrence twenty miles away, near 
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Biikit Fakir Terbang. Many years ago the similar Middle 
Triassic fossils were found at Putus Semanggol in Perak, also 
associated with conglomerate, and it is evident from the three 
occurrences that the conglomerate must be of Middle Triassic age 
too. Conglomerates are found with the quartzites and shales in 
the neighbourhood of Durian Nok (or Durian Burong), as it is 
called locally) and also near Kampong Seraya. At Ginting 
Pahat a fine-grained schist is developed, and from its appearance 
it is probable that granite underlies the sediments at no great 
depth. 

Between Alor Star and Kuala Nerang. The chert near 
Kuala Nerang does not differ from that near Kuala Ketil. It 
has been thrown into highly inclined or vertical folds, as is 
well seen in a number of exposures, but it is only occasionally 
that one finds signs of folding in the more massively-bedded 
quartzites and shales. T he general strike in this district is north 
and south. The isolated hills between Langgar and Gajah Mati, 
are built of quartzite with very little,shale, and they once formed 
a barrier against the advance of the sea to the east. Probably 
the hard quartzite barrier continued to the south, across what is 
now an alluvial plain to Bukit Guar Pepayang and beyond. 

Metamorphic rocks near Sintok and in Alor Star 
Catchment area. The quartzite and shale in the Alor Star 
Catchment area has been strongly metamorphosed, and it is 
likely that there is a large mass of granite underlying the district. 
The quartzite contains muscovite and tourmaline, and the shales 
are altered to schi.sts containing biotite, tourmaline, andalusite, 
and chiastolite. Similar metamorphic rocks make up the hilly 
country south of Sintok, and tourmaline is particularly common 
as a secondary mineral. 

Rocks near Sintok. The chert near Sintok is like that 
elsewhere, but all the rocks here, quartzites and shales as well as 
chert, have a strike generally north-west by south-east. This 
departure from the usual north and south strike is probably due 
to the influence of the neighbouring granite mass. A search 
for fossils was made in the shales at the 18 th mile from Kodiang, 
about one mile from Sintok, but without success. Bukit Talipong 
seems to be built up of quartzite, shale, and a hard black silt- 
stone, judging from exposures on its southern flanks. The rocks 
here and at Bukit Tunjang, some miles to the south, have been 
subjected to a considerable amount of earth movement. 

Felspar grains in the sandstones of North Perils. The 

quartzite and shale of Perlis, as exposed at Gunong Hutan Haji, 
south of Kangar, and in the hill south of Bukit Chuping, presents 
the same characters as in Kedah. The strike is generally north 
and south and the dip is usually to the east, though it varies 
considerably in amount. The rocks which lie, on the east side of 
the limestone of Bukit Mata Ayer in the north, and which are 
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exposed along the railway for 3 miles from Padang Besar, all 
contain felspar grains. These can even be distinguished in the 
fine grained siltstone at Padang Besar, and it is rather an un- 
expected thing for such small grains of felspar to remain unalter- 
ed in a detrital rock in a tropical country. Owing to the 
low, gently undulating nature of the watershed forming the 
north-eastern boundary of Perlis, there arc very few natural 
exposures, and the country here has not been examined except 
near the Tertiary deposit at Bukit Arang. 

Folding. 

Most information is afforded by the chert. After This 
description of the quartzite, shale, and chert of Kedah and 
Perlis, it is convenient to discuss the structure of the country, 
'fhe quart/ites and shales which underlie the limestone can be 
studied onI> in a limited area in the north of Perlis, but they 
seem to have the structure described below as imprinted on the 
younger ciuart/ites and shales. The limestone gives us very 
little information, because as a general rule, the bedding planes 
have been obscurctl b}' surface deposits of calcite, but the many 
exposures of well-bedded quart/ite, shale, and. in particular, 
those of chert, are very instructive. I'he general strike is north 
and south, except near intrusions of granite, where the strike 
is lisuall)' parallel to the margin of the igneous mass. \ number 
of chert exposures show isoclinal folds, which, no doubt, have 
also been imposed upon the quartzite and shale, but the ampli- 
tude of the lolds in the more massively bedded quartzite is much 
greater, and there are no exposures large enough to permit one 
to see a complete fold. I'he folds are asymmetrical and highly 
inclinetl, both limbs of each fold dipping to the east. 

The folding is modified by the granite intrusions. It 

is probable that the granite masses were intruded as a result of 
the pow’erful earth movements w'hich caused the folding. I lore 
and there, amongst the areas of high pressure occupied by the 
compressed sediments, there were spaces of lower pressure caused 
by the arching of overlying sediments, into which molten granitic 
magma welled from interior reservoirs. It has already been 
shown that the folding of the sediments has been modified by the 
intrusions of granite, that sediments near a granite mass usually 
have a strike parallel to its margin, and in this restricted sense 
it is clear that the intrusion of the granite has caused folding. 
Reasoning on a generally accepted theory, however, the main 
iolding movements w'ere not caused by the intrusion of the 
granite, but, on the other hand, they provided the opportunity 
lor the granite's appearance. 

Tertiary Deposits. 

In 1913 Mr. J. B. Scrivenor recommended prospecting for 
coal. Tertiary rocks are known near boundary stone 17F, 
18, and 18A on the Singgora border, but very little can be said 
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about them as there are no exposures other than those in shallow 
pits. Mr. J. B. Scri\’enor prepared a report for the Perils Govern- 
ment in 1913 in which he stated that the most important portion 
of the State as far as mineral possibilities are concerned, is this 
neighbourhood, because, from the pits dug while he was in Perlis, 
it was clear that there is a patch of coal-bearing rocks very 
similar to those now being mined by the Malayan Collieries 
Company at Batu Arang, in Selangor. The seams exposed were 
small and valueless, but an analysis showed that the coal is 
similar in quality to that in Selangor. From the percentage of 
moisture it was classed as of Tertiary age, and probably of the 
Miocene period, Mr. Scrivenor recommended that a drill-hole 
be put down to pierce the bottom of the Tertiary rocks, in order 
to ascertain what coal seams they contain; to determine the 
lateral e.xtent of the rocks it would be necessary to put down a 
number of shallow bores. 

History of the prospecting. In 19 19, boring was begun 
by a private firm in contract with the Federated Malay States 
Railways Department, and at the end of the year bores had 
passed through two scams of six inches each, and one scam of 
one foot in thickness. The rocks were described as clays with 
seme hard stone, and a two-foot layer of limestone was reported 
from one bore. Operations were suspended temporarily in 1920, 
and the Railways Department then obtained an engineer to 
continue the work. Temporary roads were made from Bukit 
Ketri station to Bukit Arang, a distance of 7^4 miles, and a 
Keystone Drill was taken there. One bore was made to a depth 
of 205 feet and was then stopped on June 27th, owing to lack 
of casing, and because financial conditions were bad. Before 
the bore could have been continued, it would have had to be 
cased to the bottom on account of running sands, and the 
boring engineer believed that casing driven to that depth in 
this formation could not be recovered. The expenditure in 1921 
amounted to |21, 576.82. It is unfortunate that the bore was not 
finished, for there is still no definite information as to the 
possibilities of coal. 

Sections of the Tertiary beds. The following sections 
were obtained in the three bores: — 


Ist Bore. Total depth 81 feet. 

Nature of rock. Thickness. Depth. 


Clay 

. . 5jk2f6et 

0 

to 

1 feet 

Chocolate stone 

. . 2 „ 

5/2 


7/2 

ft 

Coal 

. . /a „ 

7/2 

ft 

8 

If 

Black and green clay 

in alternate 




bands 

. . 20J4 „ 

8 

ft 

28/ 

If 

Coal 


28/ 

ft 

29 

If 

Clay alternating with 

stone ..11 „ 

29 

ft 

40 

II 

Coal 

.. 1 „ 

40 

ft 

41 

If 
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Clay 

..20 

4I 

j, 61 .. 

White hard stone . . 

..I „ 

6l 

,, 62 

Clay 

. . 19 .. 

62 

» 81 „ 

2nd Bore. Total depth 68 feet. 



Nature of rock. 

Thickness. 


Depth. 

Clay 

. . 7 feet 

0 

to 7 feet 

Coal 

.. ^ „ 

7 

„ jy „ 

Clay 

.. iiy, 

7^2 

.. 19 

Coal 

.. ^ 

19 

„ 19/2 „ 

Clay 

. . 2 


„ 21^2 .. 

Coal 

'/j ,• 

21/2 

'>2 

Clay 

..8 „ 

22 

30 

Shale 

. . 2y 

50 

321/ „ 

Clay 

. . 26y 

32 y 

39 „ 

Limestone 

• • ^ 99 

59 

61 

Clay 

..7 „ 

01 

.. 68 

3rd Bore, made with 

Keystone Drill. Total tiepth 205 feet. 


Nature of rock. 

1'hickness. 


Depth 

Date. 

Subsoil 

2 

feet 

0 

to 2 

feet 

W hile sandy clays and water 

12 


2 

14 


Sands 

55 


14 

69 

,, 

Drift sand and unceasing water 6 

,, 

()9 

„ 75 

,, 

('loloured clays 

11 


75 

,. 80 

21.521 

Pebbles and sands 

15 


86 

101 

.. 2.6.21 

Running sands, traces of coal 

104 

,, 

101 

205 



'rtiis information was supplied by the F.nginecr in charge. The 
water smelt ofTensivclv* and w’as quite unfit for human consump- 
tion. 


Possible extension of the Tertiary beds. No other coal 
bearing deposits have been found in Kedah or Perlis, but an 
area where they ma\' possibly occur is near the road from Chang- 
liin to Singgora, beginning near the 28th mile, 1'he country is 
undulating and there are no natural exposures, but a road-cutting 
at the 28lh mile gives a certain amount of information. There 
are sandstones, with grain about the size of a pin head, with 
occasional shale bands six inches in thickness. The dip is 25° 
in a direction N., 60°\\'. There are signs of very slight faulting, 
and the sandstones are penetrated by very thin stringers w hich are 
probably veinlets of quartz. Tw'o chains away weathered red 
shales are commoner than the sandstone and a change of about 
1 5° in the direction of the strike shows that the beds are slightly 
folded. !f any more prospecting by boring is carried out in the 
Perlis coal-bearing rocks it would be a good thing to test this 
part of Kedah at the same time. 

The shales contain a small amount of oil. No exploration 
work in the low lying country near Bukit Arang has been done 
since Mr. Scrivenor’s visit in connection with the bores put down 
by the Railways Department. Tertiary beds in Burma and the 
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Dutch East Indies contain oil, and so prospecting for coal in 
these beds can be regarded as also prospecting for oil. Shales 
from a locality in Siam near Bukit Arang were found to contain 
about three gallons of crude heavy oil per long ton, but this is 
much too small an amount to allow of profitable working as an 
oil shale proposition. It is a smaller amount than that contained 
in the shales at Batu Arang, Selangor. 

Principal Mines and Occurrences of Tin and Wolfram in 
Kedah and Perlis. 

Bandar Bahru District. In the south of Kedah, at the 
granite contact near the 1 1th mile on the Bandar Bahru road, 
there are old heaps of sand and tailings in alluvial flats which 
seem to have been mined at one lime. Between two and five 
miles north from Mahang, on the path to Karangan, there are 
a number of tin mines, .not being worked in January, 1923, 
except that a certain number of tin stealers were mining there.. 
They are s^ituated in flat country, and all are quite iimall, 
evidently worked by about ten coolies to each. Bedrock had 
not been reached, but there were indications that it is quartzite 
and shale. Granite hills lie two or three miles away. 

Kulim District. There are two lampans up the valley of 
Sungei Karangan on the granite hillside, where thirty or forty 
coolies were at work. early in 1923, and tourmaline aplite seems 
to be the common rock. It is traversed by quartz veins containing 
cassitcrite and wolfram, and muscovite has been strongly deve- 
loped in the neighbourhood of the veins, judging from specimens 
obtained at Messrs. Russell and Company's Mine. Bukit Betang, 
near Karangan. There are old lampan workings, now abandon- 
ed, in the phyllites and sandstones west of Karangan. Tin-ore 
has also been mined in the past in alluvial sands derived from 
granite at Kulim. Mr. Scrivenor noted that amang which was 
being thrown away here by Chinese miners, in 1911, contained 
41.3 per cent of monazite. The thoria content of the monazite 
was only 3.5 per cent, so it was not of a saleable quality. 

The foot of Qunong Jerai. There are working mines in 
the quartzite and granite country on either side of Semiling, the 
most important being lumbongs in the sandy flat ground at the 
foot of the hills. Mr. Scrivenor reported, in 1919, that tin ore 
was also being mined near Yen, and that there were old workings 
west of the mountain as well as on the east, near Gurun. It 
was said that prospecting for a dredging scheme on the south 
side of the mountain showed the ground to be too patchy. An 
attempt was made to work the pegmatite veins at Tanjong Jaga 
for mica. 

Baling District. Bukit Ibu is a granite hill ^about two 
miles north-west of Bandar (called Bongor on the map). In it 
are quartz veins containing cassiterite and wolfram, bearing N. 
35°W. by S. 35°E, and dipping steeply to the west side. A 
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certain amount of work has been done following up these lodes 
and crushing the stone, but the mining has been confined chiefly 
to hydraulicing the weathered hill slope. The valley bottoms 
here are metamorphosed limestone, and the alluvium on them 
is stanniferous. Mining operations are much impeded by the 
very numerous boulders, and it is said that mining with a gravel 
pump hardly pays on account of this. 

Bukit Pasir Puteh is half a mile west of Bukit Ibu, and 
here the rock in sitn is a metamorphosed calcareous rock like that 
which forms the valley floors near Bukit Ibu. There was a layer 
of karang 1 foot thick, lying between the alluvium and the bed- 
rock, which was being worked by monitors in March, 1922. The 
intake of the pipe-line is on the granite hills two miles west from 
here. 

Bukit Setang is about mile W.S.W. from Bandar. Lam- 
panning has exposed a contact of granite with metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks on the north side of the hill. It is said that 
scheelile occurs with the tin ore here, 'fhese three mines are 
worked on tribute, and in March, 1922, the>' were yielding about 
100 pikuls of tin ore per month. 

In the fiat ground about >4 mile south of Bukit Setang, near 
the ‘ilst mile, there was an opencast mine working in March 
1922, Here the karang was 4 feet thick, lying on a bedrock of 
altered schistose quart /ale about 20 feet below’ ground level. 

Gunong Jong. 'I he northern end of the jungle-covered 
ridge which is behind, and en cebeion with Gunong Jong, and 

about \y 2 miles N. °W from the northern end of it, was 

being lampanned in July, 1922. Gunong Jong is the western 
limestone hill of the range near Baling. Folded metamorphosed 
calcareous rocks, rich in pyroxene and garnet, constitute the 
bedrock, but there is quart/ite near, judging from the presence 
of boulders of the rock. Fdght coolies were at work on a new’ 
lumbong in the valley land between here and Gunong Jong, 
and here too metamorphosed limestone forms the bedrock. There 
is an abandoned lumbong about IjX miles W.S.W. from the 

north end of Gunong Jong in an area of fiat land. There are 

very abundant pebbles of quartz and schistose sediments, and 
occasionally there are granite pebbles too, but bedrock cannot 
be seen. It was said that the mine was abandoned owing to the 
difficulty in getting w’ater to work it. 

Near Bukit Lata Pa Palang, The granite of this mount- 
ain and that to the north, both in Siam and Kedah, is stanni- 
ferous and a number of mines are working in the neighbourhood. 
A journey was made from Siam, across the boundary at stone 
49 B, but the mines w^ere not visited. Mr. V. G. Bell, Conser- 
vator of Forests, Kedah, sent some samples in July, 1923, from 
Klian Sungei Mas, a mine situated four very difficult elephant 
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stages through dense jungle from Weng. He said that the tin 
appeared to be quite near the surface of the ground, in alluvial 
deposits on the sides of a small valley, and was easily obtained 
by letting bucketsfiil of water trickle down the face of the work- 
ing. and by lampanning. The mine was reported to be rich, but 
although it was called Sungei Mas, the Chinese said there was 
no gold there. Each coolie was said to extract pikuls of tin 
ore per month. 

Between Sik and Jeneri. As already mentioned, there 
are old lampan workings at Charok Keh, on the slope of Bukit 
Enggang about tVvo miles north-west from Sik, and upstream in 
Charok Ta^^'ar, near the land held recently by the Badak Company, 
there are abandoned tin mines that were reported to have been 
worked in about 1919. They were pits dug in alluvial sands 
lying on a bedrock of quartzite, and were worked only by a 
small number of coolies. 

UIu Muda. Chinese used to carry on mining in the vallej' 
of Sungei Debu, a tributary of Sungei Muda above Kampong 
Kclian, but little is known of the place. It is near a contact of 
granite with baked shale and quartzite. It is said that mining 
was stopped because the water irrigating the rice fields was 
being fouled. 

Pintu Wang. At Pintu Wang on the granite contact about 
five miles due east of Bukit Tinggi, there were two mines work- 
ing in July, 1922. T+iey are about nine miles walk from Sintok, 
and about fourteen from Kuala Nerang. The mine which had 
been worked longer there used to give 10 or 12 pikuls of tin ore 
each day, but in July, 1922, it was nearly worked out. One 
gravel pump was being used, and the source of power was water 
brought in a pipe-line half a mile long from a dam up in the 
neighbouring granite hills. The bedrock in the mine was por- 
phyritic granite, but the commonest boulders were schist, and 
quartz with tourmaline was also common. A little wolfram was 
found with the tin ore. It was intended to transfer operations 
shortly to a new site, where, according to the Kepala, boring 
results had given 3 katis per cubic yard. Half a mile along 
the track to Lubok Ipoh (which is near Kampong Kejai, on 
Sungei Padang Terap) thirty coolies were at work removing 
the overburden in a newly opened mine.. There were getting, 
about 60 katis of tin ore a day, but they had not yet reached 
karang. About four miles north-west of the Pintu Wang allu- 
vial mines it was reported that lode tin was being worked in 
granite, but this mine was not visited. 

UIu Badak. Tin stealers were lampanning in May, 1923, 
near boundary stone 28 at the Siamese boundary. They were 
getting tin ore from thin, deposits of valley alluvium, and also* 
from the weathered hill slopes of porphyritic granite and mica 
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Schist. Sungei Badak is called Sungci Kelubi locally, near the 
boundary. The hills on either side of the main valley, and also 
the tributary valleys in granite country are being lampanned, 
but most v/ork is going on a short distance downstream from 
the contact, in quartzite schist. The valley sides that are being 
lampanned have quite high faces, and all show dark red soil 
overlying stony karang on schist bedrock. Wolfram was noted 
in fragments of quartz. 

The path from Sungci Badak to Sintok, west of the granite 
contact, has a side track branching off to Kampong Seraya, 
from where Sungei Machang and Sungei Pasir Puteh meet. 
Here is a hill of tourmaline schist traversed by quartz veins 
containing tin ore and shafts have been sunk on them. Some 
veins are as much as a foot across, and the line of direction of 
the shafts, which probably coincides with the direction of the 
quartz veins, is N, 23'’h by S, 23'''\\\ The quartz is hand picked 
and those parts thought to contain cassiterite are broken up 
with a hammer and then carried to the nearest stream to be washed 
up. A sample of the crushed quartz contained only about 
per cent of cassiterite. 

There are one or two lampans in the quartzite and schist 
country between here and Sintok. 

Near Sintok. On the north side of the Padang Pelandok 
Valley, about 1 mile upstream from Sintok, is land held by 
Mr. J. (1 Pasqual, where a certain amount of prospecting has 
been done on lodes. One lode had been driven on, in a northerly 
direction into a hillside. 1'he quartz vein was 1 foot in W’idth. 
wulh a stetp dip to the east. Cassiterite occurred on both sides 
ol the \'ein in the quartz. The country rock was sandv' schist, 
much weathered, so that the walls were very insecure, and a 
considerable amount of timbering had to be done. There was 
no sign of faulting on the walls of the lode. A good deal of 
money was spent in installing machinery to crush the stone won 
from these lodes, hut the mining proved to be unsuccessful. 
When the mine was visited only two or three coolies were at 
work. 

Padang Pelandok. On the Padang Pelandok Company’s 
properly there are several places where mining is going on. 
A gravel pump was working in No. 3 Mine, near Kuala Pinang, 
in May, 1923, and the following was the section exposed: — 


River alluvium 5 feet 

Sand 6 feet 

Stony karang 6 feet 

Schist bediock 


The stones in the karang averaged about 4 inches across but 
they were occasionally several feet across. The foliation planes 
in the schist bedrock dipped 15° to N.N.E. Some of the boulders 
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of schist in the karang were veined with aplite. At Kuala Pinang 
near here there was an old lampan with this exposure: — 

Red soil 8 feet 

Stony karang 9 feet 

Quartzite and hardened shale bedrock. 

The quartzite and shale dipped 1*5° to the north. The karmtg 
is cemented for its lower 3 feet with red ironstone concretions. 

About a quarter of a mile up Siingei Pinang the Padang Pelan- 
dok Company had hydraulicised the soil and weathered schist 
on a low hillside. H^re the dip of the schists was to N. 50®E 
and they were traversed by quartz veins striking east and west. 
One quartz vein that was examined was about one foot thick. 
It dipped gently to the south at an angle of 20'" from the 
horizontal. It contained cavities lined with small crystals of 
cassiteritc, and crystals of wolframite were also seen in the 
quartz. The schist bedrock is tourmalinised sandstone. 

Bukit Kachi Tin and Wolfram Mine. The mine worked 
by tributers for J. A. F^ussell and Company is about lj< miles 
N. I5“W from uhere Bukit Tinngi, 2S2S feet, is marked on the 
map. It is about half a mile S.S.W. from the point where the 
path crosses the boundary of Padang Pelandok property. A hill 
of tourmaline schist, several hundreds of feet high, is traversed 
by parallel quan/ veins in direction N.. 1'>'"W by S., IV’E. 
When the mine was visited, in May, 1923, work was being 
carried on by shafting on the veins, and driving levels along 
them whenLver the Chinese miners thought that it would be 
worth while. About 60 shafts had been sunk to varying depths 
on at least four distinct parallel veins, and old trenches and 
open-cuts marked old mining operations. The most easterly 
of the four veins that are being worked is the one which out- 
crops lowest on the hillside, and the line of outcrop is still several 
hundreds of feet above the stream bed in the valley below, and 
this height together with the previous nature of the weathered 
toormaline schist, ensures that there is no trouble with water 
in the workings. 

Examination of a wide quartz vein. A descent was made 
to examine part of the most easterly vein. The shaft descended 
was 140 feet deep, and its lateral measurements were 3 feet 8 
inches by about 2 feet, just enough to allow the passage of a 
basket, pulled up by a windlass. It was timbered and rivetted 
all the way down. The country rock was quite soft at the 
bottom, just as it was at the top, and in this shaft there was no 
need for blasting, as the quartz broke easily with a pick. The 
lode had been driven on to the south for about 20 feet. It was 
more or less vertical, and at a depth of 140 feet it was 3 feet 
8 inches wide. This v/as the widest vein seen on the mine. 
The ore was rather patchy, and flakes of muscovite were very 
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common in the quartz and on the walls of the vein in those parts 
where ore minerals were abundant. At the bottom of this parti- 
cular shaft, crystals of wolfram were seen in the quartz, but 
there was little or no cassiterite. 

About 10 chains to the west, further uphill, is the second 
vein. At that point nearest to the shaft last described, it was 
marked by an open-cut in hard country rock, but work here had 
been abandoned because blasting was necessary, and this w'as 
too expensive a mode of working for the tributers. The width 
of the vein exposed in this open-cut was only 8 inches to one 
foot. It contained both wolfram and cassiterite, like all these 
veins. 

Old \vorkings. A few' chains further west, uphill, w'as 
another line of shafts sunk on a lode said to be from 5 inches 
to one foot across, and, judging from the number of shafts up 
which rich mixed casMlerite and wolfram ore w'as being hoisted, 
there w'as no doubt that it was paying the tributers handsomel\'. 
On following the lode in direction N. lO^'W'.. down the north 
side of the hill, a huge trench was found, 2^ to 30 feet wide, 
about 10 or 1^ feel deep, and 100 yards in length, cut from 
fairly hard country rock. It is said b\’ the Chinese now' working 
on the mine that the trench wxis made in older times by Siamese. 
1 hey burnt ^ire^ on the rock and thus split up the stone. At 
present there are a number of shafts being worked, sunk in the 
bottom of this trench. *l he amcaint of nuiscovile in the stone 
brought up is note^^orth^^ and there is a great quantit}* of wolf- 
ram, much more than there is ca^^iterite. 

]y 2 chains further west, and near the top of the hill is 
the fourth line of shafts, and here Icxi, work is busily going on. 
Many specimens of ore brought up show' vein quartz with 
cassiterite and wolfram associated with muscovite. 

Treatment of the mixed ores. Altogether a few more 
than 300 coolies were being employed, and the tributers said 
that they got over 300 pikuls of tin ore per month. Six years 

ago when the price of wolfram was high. 800 coolies w^ere emp- 

loyed, and they used to get lOOO pikuls of wolfram a month. 
When the mine was visited in May 1923, the method of treat- 
ment of the stone was to break it up with hammers as it w'as 
brought up by the windlass, and it was then handpicked and 
all the wolfram that could be separated was put aside. The 
remaining stone containing the cassiterite was broken under the 
hammer to small pieces, giving a karang said to contain about 
5 per cent of tin-ore. This w^as pounded with footstamps and 
washed, the resulting ort? still containing a certain amount of 
wolfram. In May, 1923, it was sold to a dealer in Alor Star, 

for $58 a pikul, a deduction of $6 or $7 being made by him on 

account of the w^olfram mixed with it. 
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Messrs. J. A, Russell & Co., the owners of the property, 
collect from the miners a certain amount of tin ore as tribute 
in kind, and they purchase wolfram at fixed price, the two parcels 
being kept separate. The mill returns do not support the view 
that the ratio of the percentage of cassiterite to that of wolfram- 
ite increases in depth. 

On page 16 of his paper on Tin and Tungsten Deposits 
(vide previous literature), Dr. Jones mentions the “Wolfram 
mines of Kedah, north of the Federated Malay States. Wolf- 
ramite and cassiterite occur in very wide quartz veins in schists, 
phyllites and quartzites. The veins are slightly felspalhic in 
parts. A little tourmaline occurs, and pyrites and arsenopyrite 
are present in the least weathered parts of the lodes, “ and on 

page 26 “ the famous wolframite areas in Kedah, north 

of the Malay States, where wolframite is mined in quartz-veins 
in metamorphosed sediments several hundreds of feet above 
the neighbouring tin mines. In the Kedah wolframite mines 
it has been proved that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
to wolframite increases/' 

In a footnote Dr. Jones says that he visited the Kedah 
mines between June and October in 1919, and adds that the 
proof of the percentage of cassiterite increasing in depth rela- 
tn^ely to the percentage of wolframite was privately communica- 
ted by the owners, Messrs. Russell. 

The mines are those just described. There is no evidence 
at the present time that in depth the percentage of cassiterite 
Jo Vv'olframite increases, and Messrs. Russell in a letter dated 
10th May, 1923, say: — 

“ Wc think the idea that the tin contents increased with 
depth was given rise to by the fact that when we first opened 
the outcrops, the output was nearly all wolfram with merely a 
trace of tin, but at a depth of about 13 feet, tin became more 
in evidence, averaging 10 per cent. However, as our workings 
have deepened, the percentage of tin has not increased." 

Tin Mining in Perlis. 

Bukit China. Except for the mine worked by Tanga Tin 
Limited, at Kaki Bukit, the only tin mining that is being done 
in Perlis is in the limestone caves of the Setul boundary range. 
Some years ago the south-western slopes of the granite mountain 
Gunong China were prospected near the limestone contact, with 
a view to hydraulicing the weathered rock and soil, but boring 
results were too poor to permit of anything being started. 

Cave deposits. It is thought that the deposits of tin ore 
that are mined in the limestone caves have been deposited by 
subterranean streams flowing from the granite slopes of Bukit 
China Until recently, the only method used in mining them 
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was to follow these old stream-channels downwards using lad- 
ders and ropes to pass down pot-holes, and blasting through 
the narrow cracks to widen the passages wherever it was 
necessarv. 

Goa Getl. Mr. Graf supplied information about Goa Geti, 
a cave in the limestone about a mile south of Kaki Bukit. He 
noticed that in flood time, water was squirted with considerable 
pressure from cracks in the limestone at the foot of a limestone 
clilT, and he found traces of tin ore in the sand and clay that 
was ejected by these jets. He commenced blasting operations, 
and after a while exposed the mouth of a cave with a floor area 
of about 1 acrt\ A fissure in the roof was completely filled with 
cemented limestone conglomerate. He sunk a few bores in the 
channel of the stream flowing through the cave which gave 
encouraging results, and a Syndicate was then formed to carry 
on with the development work that was necessary. An adit was 
being driven in from the level of Sungei Pelari, with a gradient 
up of 1 in 200 to reach the floor of the cave and drain it, and 
when this should have been done it was anticipated that the 
main difficulty of working the deposit would be overcome. 

Tanga Tin Limited. Sir John Campbell, in February, 
1020, gave the following information about the mine owned bv 
the 'fanga 'fin Company, Limited at Kaki Bukit. A deposit of 
cla>' (kong) was the downward limit of working in February, 
and bedrock had not \'et been reached. The average thickness 
of the overburden was 2S feet, and it carried a little tin ore 
from top to bottom. 'I'he karan^ was a stoney clay, varying 
in thickness from a few inches to eight or nine feet, and values 
varied from ten katis to two pikuls per cubic yard. The 
monthly output was about eighty pikuls, working for 10 
hours a day. Clear spring water seeped from the bottom winch 
was several degrees warmer than the river water. Ail the ore 
was very walerworn, and Sir John Campbell thought that it had 
been transported by a river rising in Bukit China and running 
under the limestone cliffs. 

The Prospects of Mining in Kedah and Perlis. 

Tin ore and wolfram. 

Between «Karangan and Mahang. The granite, sediment- 
ary rocks, and the alluvial deposits, between Karangan and 
Mahang might be prospected for tin ore and wolfram. The 
mines being wwked, and those abandoned, are, however, not of 
much importance, and, as the district is by no means inaccessible, 
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it is likely that Chinese prospectors have already been over a lot 
of the ground,, and that no extensive rich deposits remain to be 
discovered. Some of the alluvium in the flat ground may prove 
to be worth dredging. 

Near Qunong Jerai. Prospecting in the neighbourhood 
of Kedah Peak should be encouraged, particularly in the country 
between Semiling and the sea. The very strong development 
of p’)egmatite veins rich in tourmaline is a favourable indication. 
Many instances of pegmatite veins are known elsewhere where no 
valuable ore deposits occur, but in this district mines have been 
worked for a number of years, b}' open cast methods in alluvial 
deposits, and by lampanning weathered granite and schist, and 
it is likely that the mineralisation is closely connected with the 
presence of these abundant pegmatite veins. The alluvium in 
the plains could easily, be prospected, but the northern contact of 
granite and schist, up in the hills, is in extraordinarily difficult 
country, and it is probable that most of it has never been ex- 
amined. If the shallow alluvial deposits and the weathered 
granite and schist near the contact were removed, it is quite 
possible that tin bearing lodes would be discovered. 

The Weng Valley. Tin deposits near Baling and Bandar 
are being mined by small kongsU of Chinese. In one mine near 
Bandar, tributers are working with European methods. It is 
said that the poor results at this mine are due partly to the 
large number of boulders which make it impossible to lift the 
ore with gravel-pumps. I'here are no mines north of here, but 
the amount of prospecting that has been done is not known. 
Perhaps the new road will bring miners to the neighbourhood, 
and they should be encouraged to prospect up to Tanjong Pari, 
if their work would not interfere much with the rice-fields. 
The geology and topography of the valley is favourable for the 
accumulation of tin deposits, but, as yet, no evidence has been 
noted, to the north of Bandar, that the granite of the hills on the 
west side of the road is tin bearing. 

In East-Central Kedah. The granite near Bukit Lata Pa 
Palang and to the north is tin-bearing, and mines are working 
there both in Kedah and Siam. The district is very inaccessible, 
Klian Sungei Mas being four very difficult elephant stages 
through dense jungle from Weng. Still further to the north the 
neighbourhood of the granite intrusions between Jeram Nyek 
(Kg. Nior) and Ginting Reh seem to be good places for a 
prospector to examine, but all this part of Kedah is difficult to 
get at. 
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Near Sintok. The neighbourhood of the granite mass 
which extends about ten miles to the south from Ulu Badak is 
perhaps the most promising mining district in Kedah and 
Perlis. Mining operations are being acti\el>^ carried on near 
the weslern margin of the granite, and at Pintu Wang, and 
it is probable that prospecting in the alluvial deposits and the 
weathered granite and sciiist will result in more mines being 
opened. 

Selti! limestone range. In Perlis tin deposits are not 
likely to occur, except near Ckmong China, and in limestone 
cav(‘s. A cerlain area of the granite on Cjunong China has' 
already been prosjiecled. and the results obtained did not war- 
rant an}* further work being done. A good doa! of mining has 
been carried on in the limestone of the Selul Range, and from 
the accoiml which has alrea<iy been given it will he gathered 
that it is ver}’ much of a gamble, 'fhe ore is taken out as soon 
as it is found, and there is no way ol finding whether the passages 
still unexploied contain tin-cire, without aciuallv' going there and 
digging out ihe cla\' and sand in them. 

Wang Tangga. Mr. A. J. Kelman had nearly fifty bores 
put down in W ang Tangga, in but the results were dis- 

aj)pointing. In a iew cases he had bores averaging half a kati 
of tin ore from top to bottom, but the combined result for all 
the bores was onlv .2 kati per cubic yard. At the end of the 
near Kaki Bukil, the ground was 40 feet to 50 feet deep. 

Iron Ore. 

Between Gurun and Bedong. Deposits of iron ore are 
known in the neighbourhood of (junong Jerai. and perhaps the most 
im{)ortant one is in a newly-planted hill lying between the road 
and railway near the 2oth mile from Alor Star. No prospecting 
work has ‘been done to determine the precise quantity available, 
but from the surface indications it is probable that there is a 
large mass of ore. Boulders and outcrops of the ore can be seen 
on the surface at several places hundreds of yards apart, and the 
uniformly deep red colour of the soil indicates that haematite 
makes up a great part of the bedrock. The ore was recently 
used as roadmetal by the Public Works Department. 

An analysis for comparison with other iron ores. An 

analysis by Mr. J. C. Shenton, Chemist to the Geological Depart- 
ment, Federated Malay Stales, gives the results shown in column 
I which can be taken as fairly representative for the surface 
outcrops. For purposes of comparison, analyses of other Malay- 
an ores are given in columns 11 and III, and columns IV to Vll 
give analyses of English, American, and Spanish ores, that are 
commonly smelled in England. 
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I 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 


26th mile 
from Aloi 

Bilk it 
Medan, 
Juhore, 

Giniong 

Panjanij 

Estate, 

near 

Ipoli. 

Cumber- 

White- 

haven 

(anulysis 

Imported for 
Smeltinsc in 
England. 


Star, 

Kodah. 

export- 
ed to 
Japan 

'land 

by ‘ t. ’e. 
Thorpe in 
1806 

Lake 

Supe- 

rior 

Span- 
ish ore 
V( How 
Kubio 

Iron peroxide 
FejOa. 

90.85 

99.4 

98.14 

72.57 

95.16 

73.71 

77.14 

Manganese 

protoxide, 

MnQ 



0.30 

trace 

0.24 

0.43 

0.99 

Alumina, 

A1 .,0,. 




4.37 


1.82 

1.66 

Lime. CaO 


. . 

trace 

4.87 

0.07 

0.16 

0.22 

Magnesia, MgO 



trace 

0.50 


0.26 

trace 

Insoluble 

matter 

1.30 


0.87 

12.80 

5.68 

16.67 

8.93 

Sulphur 

0.01 


0.013 

0.02 


. . 

0.02 

Phosphoric 
acid, P2O5 

0.63 


0.197 

0.16 


0.27 

0.07 

Carbonic 

acid, CO2 




3.73 




Water and 
loss on 
ignition 

4.60 

0.3 

1 0.38 

0.96 


6.50 

10.70 


97.39 

99.7 

100.10 

99.98 

101.15 

99.82 

99.73 

Metallic iron 

63.6 

69.6 

68.70 

50.80 

66.6 

51.60 

54.00 



Th 
aver- 
age 
assay 
value 
of the 
oreex- 
ported 
is 64. 

■ 
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Possibilities of the iron ore ever becoming valuable* 

The samples from Kedah are very good iron ore, but the per- 
centage of phosphoric acid is rather high. A further refining 
process of the pig iron would be necessary, and this would send up 
the cost of smelting. As mentioned above, the analysis is rep- 
resentative only of the surface outcrops, and nothing is known 
of the interior of the hill. It is not thought that any use can 
be made of the deposit now. The cost of smelting the ore on the 
spot, by using coke or charcoal, would be prohibitive. The only 
way to do it would be to smelt in an electric furnace, when the 
amount of coal or coke necessary would be much smaller. It 
is possible that supplies of cheap electric powder \yill some day be 
available at the foot of Gunong jerai, so it is well to bear in 
mind the presence of this deposit of iron-ore. The ore could 
never be exported to compete with that W'hich is being shipped 
to Japan from Bukit Medan, near Batu Pahat, Johore. The 
only available analysis of the Bukit Medan ore is higher in 
iron, but the real deciding factor is the cost of getting the ore 
into ships. If a canal were constructed from the hill to Sungei 
Merbok, lighters could carry the ore out direct to sea-going 
steamers, but it would be necessary to make sure of the presence 
of many millions of tons of high grade ore, and to arrange for 
low’ freight rates, before the outlay of such a large sum of money 
could be contemplated. 

Magnetite on Gunong Jerai. Mr. Scrivenor described as 
follows a deposit of magnetite near the summit of Gunong Jerai, 
a few' years* ago, in the Geologist’s Annual Report for the year 
1919, supplement to the Federated Malay States Government 
Gazette, October 22, 1920: — 

in only one locality was there any suggestion 

''of the magnetite being concentrated in workable quantities. 
“ This is on a jungle path that descends from near the sanato- 
'* rium site dowm the Yen Valley. On this path about a quarter 
" of a mile below' the main path to the summit of the mountain, 
"'there are outcrops of magnetite and hydrated oxide of iron in 
" quartzite. To prove the extent of the deposit it w'ould be 
" necessary to clear a lot of the jungle and strip the surface 
" in its vicinity. Without this it is impossible to make any 
"statement about the value of the deposits; but one favourable 
" point is that there is a steep descent on which aerial rope-ways 
" could be worked to the neighbourhood of Yen Village, which 
" is close to the coast. The mode of occurrence of the magnetite 
" in the quartzite suggests that it has been leached out of the 
"granitic rocks and redeposited from solution in fissures." 

The deposit has been examined since, and it seems to extend 
for about 200 yards down the steep slope, more occurring on the 
north-west side of the path than on the south-east. About 200 
yards fropi the path on the south-east side a vein of quartz and 
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magnetite was examined, not very rich in magnetite, striking 
N. 60° E by S., 6()°\V. and dipping towards S. 30° E, at an 
angle of 40° from the horizontal. A band four feet wide, of 
almost pure iron ore, was exposed in a stream bed on the north- 
west side of the path. The quartzite for some distance below the 
magnetite outcrops contains an unusual amount of pyrites. 

Other veins of iron ore on the west slope of Gunong 
Jerai. Further down this west side of the mountain, on the 
path at a point about three quarters of a mile from the foot, 
and not far from some exposures of pegmatite, there are a number 
of veins of iron ore in the quartzite, striking N. 60° E by S. 
60°W like the ore half a mile from the sanatorium. Magnetite 
also occurs disseminated through the quartzite. It is likely 
that there are more deposits on the western slopes of the mount- 
ain away from the path. 


Coal and Oil. 

Restricted to Tertiary beds. The only rocks in which 
there is a chance of finding coal and oil are the Tertiary deposits, 
which so far are known to occur only in one locality near Bukit 
Tinggi on the Perlis Siam boundary. The metamorphosed nature 
of the pre-'fertiary sedimentary rocks precludes the possibility 
of their containing workable seams of coal, and the arenaceous 
members are not sufficiently porous to function as reservoirs 
for oil. It is known that the Recent deposits which make up 
the large area of coastal alluvium do not contain either coal 
or oil. The 'fertiary deposits and the prospecting work done on 
them are described in a separate chapter. 
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An XVlIlth Century Tomb at Pekan Lama. 

By W. Linehan. 

(Plate XIV.) 

Behind the enclosure surrounding the residence of the Teng- 
ku Empuan Tua, Pekan Lama, stand two grave-stones on a 
small mound. 7’heir shape and ornamentation are unlike that 
of any other tomb stones to be found in Pekan. They bear an 
in.scription in Jawi recording the date and the Muhammadan 
profession of faith. The name of the deceased is not written, 
possibly because the panel of the stone reserved for it had been 
damaged when the stone was being carved. The letters of the 
inscription differ from those of the epitaphs on other ancient 
tomb stones in Pekan by being incised in the stone: they do not 
stand out. Each stone is provided on one side with two panels, 
one circular, one rectangular. On the southern stone, south face 
(Fig. 1) within the circular panel is written vertically: — ''There 
is no god but God and Muhammad is His Prophet.'’ 

Within the rectangular panel is written:— 
hijrat 1I2S pada ta-‘ 

-htm pada bnlan 
Shaaban pada hart Khamis. 

On the north face of the southern stone (Fig. 2), at its base, 
the dale is again written : — hijrat II2S pada 23 ban Shaaban, 

The curious mistake is made of writing the figures represent- 
ing the day of the month and the year so as to read from right 
to left instead of from left to right. The 23rd Shaaban 1128 
A. 11. corresponds with the 12th September, 1716 A. D. 

The northern stone, north face, bears an inscription within 
the circle similar to that on the southern stone. The rectangular 
panel is empty. 

According to tradition the grave is that of an Achehnese 
named Tengku Mutahir who killed his brother, Tengku Abdul- 
lah in a fight, and was himself killed in turn. They were buried 
side by side. An old Malay who lives near the spot informed me 
that the grave of Tengku Abdullah had also been marked by 
stones of the same type as those described here, inscribed with 
the name of the deceased and the date of his death. After a 
search I found a fragment of one of the stones to which he referred 
embedded in the soil by the side of Tengku Mutahir's grave. 
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The Bendaharas of Pahang. 

By W. Linehan. 

In this article it is proposed to deal only with the Benda-- 
haras who ruled in Pahang after the extinction of the line of 
Pahang and Johore Sultans of Malacca royal stock. The bearers 
of that title in the time of the old Sultans of Pahang were 
merely the raja's ministers. The Bendaharas who emerge on the 
disappearance of the original Sultanate, though nominally the 
regents of the Sultan of Johore, were virtually independent rulers. 

Pahang was colonized by Malays from Malacca about the 
' middle of the fifteenth century, and Muhammad Shah who died in 
1475 A. D. was the founder of the original line of Pahang 
Sultans. Malacca, being the senior Sultanate, claimed a suze- 
rainty over Pahang which was not always admitted by the rulers 
of that country. After the fall of Malacca in 1511 A.D. the 
hegemony of the Peninsular Malay States passed to Johore. The 
old line of Pahang Sultans continued until the latter part of the 
seventeenth century when it either became extinct or merged 
in the Johore Sultanate. A Pahang prince (Ibrahim Shah) be- 
came Sultan of Johore about the year 1675 A.D. He died in 
1685 A. D. It is possible that he united the Sultanates of Pahang 
and Johore in his own person. Me was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Shah (Marhuvi Mangkat Berjulaitg) whose death in 
1699 A. D. marked the end of the line of Sultans of royal 
Malacca stock ruling in Johore. 

It is not certain who were the local rulers in Pahang from 
the latter part of the seventeenth until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century but a vague tradition has it that, during 
that period, the country was ruled from three localities Pekan, 
Lubok Pelang, and Luit.^ 

The middle of the eighteenth century saw the establishment 
of the Bendaharas in Pahang. They came from Johore and ruled 
nominally as representatives (wakil) of the Sultans of Johore, 
but the weakness of the Sultanate left them practically unfettered 
control. According to tradition they were descended from Abdul- 


1. The A Chinese and Bugis invasions probably caused a stat# 
of anarchy which had the effect of dividing the country into petty 
principalities. 
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Jalil who made himself Sultan of Johore in 1699 A.D.^ Wilkin- 
son thinks it probable that they were descended from a brother 
of Abdul-Jalil.- At any rale it is certain that they were the 
descendants of the Bendaharas of Malacca either through Abdul- 
Jalil or one of his brothers. 

Following is the pedigree of the Pahang Bendaharas as 
accepted by the present royal family: 

Abdul-Jalil (ob. c. 1719) 

1 

Abas 

I 

I lassan 

I 

Tahir I (1st Bendahara of Pahang) 

I 

I 1 

Abdul-iMajid (2nd Bendahara Abdul-Jamal (Temenggong Rian) 

1 II. 1770) 

1 

Koris I (3rd Bendahara c. 1803 — 1800) 

I 

Ali (1806 — 18-t7 4th Bendahara) 

~'i I 

Tahir II (5th Bendahara, .Xhmad (1864 — 1914 
Bendahara Ganchong 7th Bendahara 

c. 1817 — 1800) and 1st Sultan) 

Koris II (Bendahara Muda 
0th Bendahara c. I^(i0— 1804 

Mahmid (1914—1917 Abliullah 

2nd Sultan) (3rd Sultan 

reigning). 

The correctness of this table running from Abdul-Jalil down 
to Hassan is very doubtful. It differs from the genealogical table 
derived from johore sources. Abdul-Jalil died about 1719. We 
know that Abdul-Majid was alive in 1770. If the pedigree here 
given were correct we should be compelled to fit in four genera- 
tions within a period of fifty one years. 

1. He was deposed about the year 1717 and fled to Pahang. He 
was followed up by his enemies and stabbed to death at Teluk Kandang 
which from that occurrence, came to bo known as Kampong Marhum. 
(Teluk Kandang is the ^‘Pasir Kandang'' of the Malay Annals). 

2. History (third edition) pages 82 and 83. 
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Tahir I is omitted from the Johore table which names Abdul- 
Majid as the first Bendahara of Pahang. It is very probable that 
in this respect the Pahang pedigree is correct. 7'he tradition that 
a Tahtr was the first Bendahara is definite, and a tomb said to be 
his is still pointed out in the grave-yard of the Bendahara at 
Kuala Pahang. From Abdul-Majid onwards the Pahang and 
Johore pedigrees agree. 

I'ahir 1 had five children: Tun Selamah who married a Bugis 
Chief of Selangor (after whom Tanjong Selangor at Kuala 
Pahang Tua is said to have been named), Abdul-Majid, Abdul- 
Jamal 1'emenggong Riau, Usop of fembeling (killed in Riau), 
Mohamed who migrated to Trengganu, and Abas of Semantan. 
Abdul-Majid succeeded his father as Bendahara. In the Pahang 
State Regalia is a gold buckle {Pending) which bears his name 
and the date 1184 A.H. (1770 A.D.). His children were: Da, 
Koris, Mohamed, Abdul-Talib, and Tun Khatijah. 

Between the death of Abdul-Majid and the installation of 
Koris I there was a short interregnum during which Sayid Ma- 
hussein son of an Arab named Sayid Abdul-rahman^ was in 
charge of the country as Pemmigku Bendahara. Koris (the 
Bendahara Paduka Raja) was reared at Endau by his Bugis 
mother. I le reigned for only three years. He was notorious for 
his cruelties and is said to have committed innumerable murders 
for the mere lust ot killing. His kris of execution {krh penya- 
lang) is preserved in the State Regalia. He left two sons Ali, 
and Mohamed (styled “ Engku Tanjong'’).- The former, who 
was installed in 1806 under the title of Bendahara Sewa Raja, 
enjoyed a long reign, dying in 1847. 

According to tradition Ali was a strong ruler, and during 
this reign the country enjoyed comparative immunity from in- 
ternal disturbances. He exterminated a nest of Bugis pirates 
who, under the leadership of Wok -Tamusai, had established 
themselves on the Rompin river. Ali was popular with his sub- 
jects. In appearance he was short and thick-set; his grand-son, 
the late Sultan Mahmud, is said to have borne a striking resem- 
blance to him. He married, amongst other wives,® the daughter 
of a Bugis Chief from Endau. He had eleven children: Sulong, 
Tahir, Ismail, Teh, Ahmad, Timah, Supiah, Esah, Andak, Hassan 


1. Great great grand-father of Sayid Abdulrahman, Senior Agri- 
cultural As.sistant, Pekan. The graves of Sayid Abdul-rahman and hi® 
wife (Ghe' Puan Mali Dewi, a reputed relative of the jjrst Bendahara) 
at Kuala Pahang are marked by tomb stones. The tomb of the fonnW 
is inscribed with the name of deceased and that of his father Abdullah| 
(the rest of the inscription is hardly legible). 

2. The *‘Tengku Tanjong'^ mentioned in Abdullah^® Felayerm* 

3. One of whom (Che* Nik) met with a tragic fate. She was cen- 
Victed of infidelity and strangled {di-1cujut) at Kuala Ayer Hitam. 
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and Mansur. Ismail is the ancestor of the present Orang Kaya 
Indera Pahlawan TV Raja Cheno ” (one of the Orang Besar 
Berempat)/ and of Che’ Hngkii Salleh, Temenggong. 

Ali had his residence at Pekan Sebrang, but in his old age he 
deserted the capital and established himself at Lami on the river 
Pahang Tua. 

The quarrel between Tahir and Ahmad which later was to 
develop into open hostilities, was fostered b>' their respective 
adherents during their father’s life-time. Tahir took up his 
head-quarters at Pulau Ganchong, (hence the name Bendabara 
Gam:ho?ii* by which he later came to be called), while Ahmad 
remained at Pekan. Tahir's mother is said to have been a con- 
cubine of the Bendahara, whereas Ahmad’s mother, Che’ Long, 
had been married to Ali.“ .Ahmad conceived that he had a better 
claim to the succession on account of his superior legitimacy. 
'I'ahir was in the main supported by the elder Chiefs including 
Imgku 1 an jong and lingku Sayid.’‘ Ahmad had comparatively 
few followers amongst them. On the death of Ali, 'fahir assumed 
the Bendaharashin \Mth the title of Bendahara Sn Maharaja. 
Ahmad fleti to Singapore and took refuge with Sultan .Ali. 1'he 
'I'emenggong of Johore, an enemy of Sultan Ali. naturally looked 
upon Ahmad with no feelings of friendship and gave his support 
to Tahir and later to Koris. .Ahmad, (who in 1858 had assumed 
the title of Bendabara Sciea Raja), made man}’ attempts to expel 
his brother from Pahang but without success. 

Tahir died about \SW. and was succeeded b\' his son, Koris. 
The latter, in order to strengthen his position, made an alliance 
with the lemenggong .Abu ITakar of Johore whereb}', in return 
for armed assistance, he agreed to cede a large portion of Pahang 
territory to the Southern State. Ahmad, alter several abortive 
attempts, invaded Pahang overland about the vear 1863. 1'he 
adherents of Koris were decisive!}’ defeated at Pekan Lama 


1. The other are: Wan Tanjoug, Orang Kaya Maharaja^ 

Jolai, whose grancl-fathcr XVaii Idris eame from Johore; the Orang Kaya 
Indera Segara (this oftieo is at present vacant) — the former holj.'r was 
also of Johore descent — ; and Olu' Osman, Orang Kaya Indera IShah- 
bandar, whose father was Imam Perang Indera Makhota. The former 
*|To^ Bandar^’ was d«.*scoitded from To’ Tuan a Bugis Chief who, in the 
eighteenth century, founded Kampong Mengkasar, Pekan Lama. To’ 
Tuan is said to have introduced the art of weaving in silk into Pahang. 
His burial place at Pekan Lama is revered us a Keramat. 

2. The use of the word guniJclc is confusing. Gundch in Pahang 
means (a) a concubine, or (&) a non-royal wdfe of th? raja. .Che Long 
though a ffundek in the sense of (h), was legally married. 

3. An Arab, he married one of All’s daughters and acquired groat 
influence in Pahang. Ha is mentioned in Abdullah’s Felaycran, His 
grave at Kuala Pahang is marked by a fine (but decayed) vrood carving. 
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where sixty of his Biigis followers from Johore were killed.^ The 
struggle dragged on for some time at Tanjong Teja, Kuala 
Pahang, but the issue was no longer in doubt, and on the death 
of Koris, which event occurred about 1864 A.D., his party fled 
from Pahang.- 

Ahmad had received considerable financial assistance in his 
contest for the Bendaharaship from some wealthy Chinese. After 
his victory he rewarded them by giving them the salt and chandu 
Monopolies of Pahang together with the privilege of minting 
tampang, the tin currenc}' of the country. He recalled those 
exiled Chiefs who had supported Tahir and Koris against him, 
and restored to them their former rank, but with a limitation of 
their former powers. The Pahang expedition of 2000 men 
sent by Ahmad to the assistance of Tengku Dziau’d-din 
of Selangor in 1872 enabled the latter to turn the scales against 
Raja Mahdi. In October 1877 a treaty was concluded between 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements and Ahmad whereby the 
title of Bendahara was raised to that of Sultan, and Ahmad 
agreed to the appointment of a Governor's Agent in Pahang 
having powers similar to that of a Consular OlTicer. The follow- 
ing year saw the establishment of a British Resident in Pahang. 

All the Bendaharas, with the exception of Tahir II and Koris 
II (the Bendahara Muda), are buried in the royal grave-yard at 
Kuala Pahang.. 


1. Their last stand was made in -the mosque the remains of which 
are still to be seen. 

2. An account of the struggle between Ahmad and his r.}lative» 
is given in th3 Eihayat Eahang a typed document of over 200 sheets (of 
which the first 50 are unfortunately missing in the Tengku Besar^s copy 
but Dr. Winst.'dt posses-ses a complete version). I have not been able 
to ascertain the name of the author. It was written about the year 
1910, The Civil War is also dealt with in the Shaer Tanah Melayu 
published in fcSingapore in 1900 (‘Herehap di-atas batu dalam ncgii 
Singapura dengan terchap Ilaji Mohamed Amin nomber 15 Kampong 
Dalam Lornng Kechil’). 

Both the Hikayat and the Shaer were kindly lent me by the Tengku 
Besar of Pahang in whose possession they are. I am also indebted to 
him for the loan of a salasilah of the Bendaharas. 
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Royal inodes of Address in Pahang. 

By W. Linehan. 

There is only one raja in Pahang and that is the Sultan. 
Only he may be addressed as Tuanku. All other descendants, 
on the male side, of the late Sultan Ahmad, (including the 
Tengku Besar) are styled Ten^^kn, Che Engku is the title ac- 
corded to descendants from the Bendaharas cn the male side, (ex- 
cept the above), whose mothers are at least of equal rank {$a- 
tara or sama f^ara) with their fathers; where the mothers are of 
inferior rank the children are styled Che* Wan. This distinction 
is rigidly abserved, except that a few who come under the latter 
category have been gi\en the style of Che* Hngku on their marry- 
ing descendants of Sultan Ahmad. Descendants of the Bcnda- 
hara on the female side take their father's rank. I'he practice 
of accortling Sayids the title of lingkn continues to the present 
da}' (c.f. Pciayeran Abdullah: — “ Maka bahasa marika itu (i.e. 
the people of Pahang) kapada orang Arab itu saperti berbahasa 
kapada raja-raja: maka apabila ia berkata-kata^ dudok-lah ia 
dahulii memb'eri hormat, ‘ bertengku * dan ' hamba tengku'"). 


Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis dan Sakalian 
Raja-raja-nya. 

Written by the wise and honourable, the late Raja Ali Al-haji, 
son of the late Rngku Ahmad Al-haji of Riau and Penyengat. 

Translated by Hans Overbeck. 

When after an absence of many years 1 was rummaging 
again the Malay bookshops of Singapore in Arab Street and its 
neighbourhood, 1 found the above book, printed in Singapore 
A.H. 1329 (about A.D. 1900). 

Prof. Otley Beyer of the University of the Philippines, 
Manila, had asked me to look out for any Malay literature which 
could throw light on the connections between the Malay kingdoms 
of the British and Dutch East and those of the Southern Philip- 
pines, and I went through this book in the hope of finding some 
traces. In this respect it proved disappointing, but the story of 
the five Bugis princes who as adventurers and free-lances made 
their fortunes and attained the highest rank in the smaller king- 
doms of Riau, Sambas, Matan and M^mpawah, is full of interest, 
besides throwing sidelights on the history of Kedah and other 
Peninsular countries. 
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For the shortcomings of the following excerpt I beg to offer 
several excuses: (a) the use of some words of a foreign language, 
apparently Bugis, not to be found in any dictionary in my 
possession; (b) the constant use of the expressions ayahanda, 
bonda, kakanda, adinda, anakanda, which often make it difficult 
to determine the real kinship, and last and worst, the Malay way 
of sSpelling, in Arabic characters, geographical and proper names. 
The transcription of the genealogical table of the Bugis princes 
at the beginning of the book proved to be a hopeless undertaking, 
my endeavours in the Moluccas, Java and Singapore, to find 
anybody who could pronounce those names properly, having 
failed; and for transcriptions given 1 have to thank .Mr. J. Kats, 
Director of the Institute for Native Languages, WY'l lev reden, 
who after a long search succeeded in obtaining a Bugis who could 
give the correct reading. 

The “ Silsilah Melayu dan Bugis'' is obtainable in the 
Malay bookshops of Singapore, and as it is illustrated with 
curious drawings showing the fleet and the sea-fight of Riau, 
besides a picture of the palace of the Sultan of Riau at the time 
of his coronation, the purchase of a copy is recommended to 
collectors of Malay books. Students of Malay customs, etc., 
will find in the text many more interesting things than could be 
included in this excerpt without making it unduly long. 

SiLSiLAii Melayu dan Bugis d\n Sakalian Raja-raja-nya. 

Alter the usual praising of God and His Prophet, the author 
says that in A.H. 1282, on the 15th day of the month Rabi-ul- 
akhir, he found in his heart the wish to write this Genealogy 
having obtained a book from the hand of his brother (friend?) 
Said-al-sharif Abdu'rahman, the son of Said-al-sharif Kasim, 
Sultan of Pontianak, son of Said-al-sharif Abdu’rahman al-Kadri. 
Half that book was about the genealogy of Rajas who went away 
from the Bugis-Island, in search of greatness. And all this the 
author has written down that knowledge of it may be preserved 
for his children and grandchildren. • 

This then is the genealogy of the kings of Mempawah, 
Pontianak, Matan, Sambas, Riau and Selangor; a kirbat, or 
double bag bound in the middle, one half on the top of the other, 
containing genealogies both on the spear and distaff sides. 

Now the Bugis are descended from a queen of Luwu,^ who 
some say descends from Balkis (the queen of Sheba). The 
author narrates how the Queen of Sheba became Solomon's 
queen and admits the possibility of their descend'hnts, like many 
other Arabs, having drifted down to Southern Asia. 


1. South-Celebes. 
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‘ The name of that queen (of Luwu') was Sitti Melangkae, 
and she was the queen of the Bugis country Siilang; her son was 
Datu Palingei, who begat Patutui, who begat Tebara Koro 
(Batara Guru?), who begat Batara Lattoe, who begat Saweri 
Gading, who begat Lagaligo, who begat Tata' (Patatai), 
wht) begat Paduka Saungri-warau Latalaka, who begat 
Siajingekorona, w'ho begat Batari Toja (Tonja) mallajang-nge^ 
lopi l>ali, who begat 'lo Tenrialae mallajangnge ulerenna, who 
begat La Rammapai w'ho died at (matinru" rt) Warau, wiio begat 
La Sessungriu who died at Larappung, who begat Batara Tungke 
who died at Mallangkae, who begat La Pannyeoi who departed 
(mallopii) at Ale’, w'ho begat La Paddulung w'ho flew aloft at 
Wowollangi, w'ho begat Sessungriu deceased {nonnu ri Pcrvtiw? 
who begat TowakkasaiV who died at L'su, who begat Batara 
'I'lingke who died at Mallangkae. w'ho begat Sessungriu who died 
at Larappung, who begat Tovvappamadang who died at Nipa, 
who begat Towelai who died at Tanatekko, who begat Sitti 
Riwarau who died at Chabalckko, who begat La Wow'ollangi 
who died at 1-angkananna, who begat Makaramapa who died at 
1'empeTekko, who begat La IMapepulung leppe ri-Matabessi, whe 
begat Tutumui Rapsi tunu sulu chana^, who begat 'roriabusu- 
ngengnge siallajangnge ri-Langkananna who begat Tenriliung who 
died at Larukkodona, w^ho begat Tenriumpah w’ho died at 
Balusue mallajangnge ri-Kalakkanna, who begat Koriallangi 
who died at Chenrana, who begat La Tenriumpah, who begat 
Mappaseling who died at Salokona, who begat La Toindah W'ho 
died at Kananna, who begat La Tenrinyuppa, who begat Lonreng 
Tellutentreng, who begat La Maddusalat (generally La Maddu- 
sila), who was the first lo embrace Islam and is the grandson 
the Dalu of Luwii’, also the grandson of the Datu of Soppeng, 
and also of the Uliah Arung Maliling Pulu. Now La IVladdusalat 
begat Upu'* 1 enriboreng Daeng of Lakkai, w'ho had five sons by 
the same mother, Daihig^ Parani, Dai'mg Manambun, Daeng 
Marioh, Daeng Challa’ and Daeng Kamase. 


1. mallayang means ''flown in the air'^, thus dead, (Bug.) used only 
with sainted princes. 

2. maiinru means "sleeping", thus dead (Bug.), used only with 
pr bices. 

3. PirStiwi means the bottom of the earth ; nonno — to go down, nonnu 
ri-Pdrl'Hwi — gone to thye bottom of the earth, thus dead. 

4. No correct transcription could be got for this name. 

5. Could also mean "whose grandson is " in all three cases. 

fl- Upu princely title at Saleier and Palopo. 

7. Daeng title of a descendant of a prince. 
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Now conics the genealogy of the kings of Mempawah,^ which 
enters (that of) the kings of Java, which enters the genealogy of 
the kings of Siikadana,^ Matan^ and Sampang/ and also that 
of Java, called Damar Wulan,^ who took as wife Ratii Kenchana 
Ungu and begat Berwijaya, who begat (the?) Susunan, who begat 
the king of Menjapahit, w'ho begat Berwijaya, w^ho became king 
of Sukadana in the old, old time. He begat Raja Yapurimg, 
who fell ill (through?) doing penance in the water, but recovered 
and begat Pangeran Karang Tunjung, wiio begat Pen<"^mbahair 
Kalahirang, w’ho was the Penembahan (of) Btmdala, who begat 
the Penembahan (of?) Sukadana, wiio begat two children, a girl 
named Penembahan Ayer Mala, and a boy named PCmembahan 
Ayer Chaga, who begat the Penembahan of Baroh, who begat the 
Penembahan Dikiri Kesu’ma, who begat Duli Maulana Al-sultan 
Muhamad Safiyu*d-din, who entered the Mohamedan faith 
through Shaikh Shamsu’d-din, who brought as presents a small 
Kora'an and a ring w^ith a red jacinth from Mekah. Another 
son of Penembahan Kiri Kesu'ma was Raden Lekar, who w^ent 
to Melio and took as wife Utin Perio,' and he is the ancestor of 
the kings of the region of the Kapuas-river. 

Sultan Muhamad Safiyu'd-din begat Sultan Muhamad 
Zainu'd-din, a second son Pangeran Agung, and a daughter, 
Princess Kesumba, 

Penembahan Dikiri Kasu’ma had also a daughter, Ratu 
Suria Kt\su’ma, w'ho was the sister of Sultan Muhamad Safiyu’d- 
din and married Raja Tengah, the son of the king of the country 
of Brunei, but he lived at Sambas, and Ratu Suria Kesu’ma gave 
birth to a son, Raden Sulaiman, w'ho became king of Sambas 
under the name of Sultan Muhamad Safiyu’d-din, in order to 
obtain the blessing {herkat) of the name of his uncle at Sukadana. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din had six children, Princess 
Kesumba, styled Ratu Agung Semuhun, Pangeran Ratu, Sultan 
Mengkurut, Pangeran Agung Martadipura, (princess) Utin 
Kerupas, (princess) Utin Kerupis. 

Princess Kesumba, styled Ratu Agung Stmuhun, married 
the Bugis prince called Upu Daeng Manabun; they had ten 
children, 5 sons and 5 daughters; (1) Utin Duwaman, who took as 
husband Ratu Bagus, who was the Raja of Landak, (2) Kesti 
(Gusti?) Jamril, styled Penembahan Adijaya Kesuma Jaya, who 
became Raja of M^mpawah, (3) Kesti Jamdin, styled at Sambas 
Pangeran Chakra, (4) Utin Chenderasari, who became Queen of 
Sampang, (5) Kesti Ch^deri, styled at Mempawah Pangeran 
Mangku, (6) Ratu Suria Kesu'ma, (7) Kesti Jelema, styled at M5m- 

1. All on the Western side of Borneo. 

2. The hero of the Javanese romance ‘ ‘ Bamar Wnlan ' K text publUhed 
by the Bat. Gen. v. K, & W. in 1922. 

3. A high Javanese title, derived from ‘^Sembah.’* 
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pawah Kesli Penglima, (8) Utin Chrndera Midi, who became the 
wife of Sultan Sharif Abdu'r-Rahman, the son of Al-habib Husain 
Al-kadri, who was called Seri Paduka Sultan Sharif Abdu'r- 
Rahman, Raja of Pontianak, (9) Kesti Sina, whose nursery-name 
was Kesti Bendara, later styled Pangeran Jaya Putera, (10) Utin 
Tawang, called Utin Busu = bongsu, who was married to (the 
Pangeran (of) Kapur and became first cousin {sa-pupu sa-kali) 
to the Sultan of Brunei.^ 

The second son of Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din, named 
Pangeran Ratii, begat Raden Kelokuh and Raden Kclekah, who 
begat Raden Thalib and Ratu Imam. The latter had six 
children, Raden Abas, Raden Gandawati, Mas Raudin, Mas Raya, 
Mas Cherih, and Ratu Penembahan; Raden Gandawati begat 
Raden Johar: Mas Cherih begat Abang Bekat and Ratu Saidit. 

'fhe third son of Sultan Muhamad ZainuM-din, named 
Sultan Mengkurut, begat Sultan Dirilaya, who begat Sultan 
Indralaya, which is the name of his place, i.e. his kampong at 
Matan. He begat Sultan Anom, who married Cmas Apam, the 
daughter of Kesti Sina, who w'as st\led Pangeran Java Putera 
and was the son of the Raja of Mempawah. Tmas Apam, who 
received the title of Ratu Sultan Anom, gave birth to Utin 
Tatmah, who married Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak, the 
son of the late Sultan Sharif Kasim Al-kadri, and gave birth to 
Sharif Husain bin Pangeran Sharif Abubakar Pontianak Al- 
kndri. 

'I he second son of Duli Maulana Al-Sultan Muhamad 
Saliyifd-din. namul Pangeran Agung. had many children,(l)Ratu 
Mrlavu, (2) Utin Raki, (^) the third (no name given) became the 
father of Pangeran Marta of Matan, (4)Kaden Sekara, called Pan- 
geran Pulu Jambu, (^) K^sti Aris, (6) Pangeran Suria, the father 
of Krsti Mrjvsal, who was styled Pi-nembahan at Matan, (7) Tia’ 
Rangi, who became the mother of Raden Umbong. 

Pangeran Agung, second son of Sultan Muhamad Safivifd- 
din. had two s(»ns-in-Iaw, one a Bugis prince, named Daeng 
Matekko and the other also a Bugis. named Haji llafidz. The 
latter was well versed in every science; in battle he would place 
a metal-vessel before him, filled wdth water, into w’hich all 
bullets of the enemy, which should have struck him, dropped. 
Now Pangeran Agung bore ill-feeling against his elder brother, 
Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din, on account of the kingship. One 
night he entered the courtyard of his brother s palace, and the 
king with his family went to Banjar, where he asked the Penem- 
bahan of Banjar for troops to regain his kingdom. He was 
entertained with royal honours, and the men from Mampit, MCm- 
dawi, and Kota Ringin under Penglima Perang Pantas were 


1. See p. 28 , where some of the names are spelled differently. 
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ordered to help him. He further asked the five Bugis princes 
of Siantan for assistance. He went to Matan, leaving his family 
at Ban jar, but his troops were defeated, Penglima Porang Pantas 
was killed in the battle, and the king quite alone fied into the 
mosque of Matan, which he closed from inside. He reminded the 
people outside of his former kindness to them, and though strictly 
forbidden by Pangeran Agung, they continued to send food 
stealthily to their former Sultan in the Mosque. 

The Bugis-king of L.uwu*, La Maddusalat,^ had three sons, 
Pajong- (also written Pachong), who later ruled over Luwu', 
Upu Daiing Rilaka, who went to try his luck further West, and 
Upu Daeng Biasa, who went to make his fortune in Java and 
Batavia. 

L^pu Daeng Rilaka went first to Topamana,*’* taking his five 
sons, all born by the same mother. At Topamana, he married 
the Queen of that country and begat a daughter, Datu Ruatii. 
who became the mother of Karaeng Taiiba'. When Dachig Rilaka 
was at Topamana, a buffalo died from eating the shoots of a 
simpur shrub.*^ The herdsman cut dowm the shrub and found a 
piece of iron shaped like a badik (a small dagger, about 0 inches 
long), w'hich he took home and forgot. A diikiin (medicine- 
man) named Sanro^ Makka fell into a trance and called out that a 
present had come from the earth and water of the country for the 
king, which the herdsman had not delivered. The man was haled 
before the kii>g; his hut was torn down, and the Sanro, still in 
his trance, found among its contents the piece of iron, which he 
presented to the king. The Sanro recovered from his trance, the 
herdsman was dismissed, and of the piece of iron Upu Daong 
Rilaka ordered a badik to be made. Some iron remained, and of 
this was made an artificial spur for a fighting-cock: — when tried 
on a fowl, the bird died immediately, and its feathers dropped 
off. The spur was called I'aji Ki^rami, and is still with the kings 
of Mempawah and forms part of their royal insignia. For the 
badtk a handle was made of cats-horn {tando kuchiitg), and it 
forms part of the insignia of the Yam tuan Muda of Riau. When 
the spur was sent to the Bugis-country, nobody there dared to 
(have his cock) fight against a cock equipped wdth it, as its 
destroying power (bisa) was w'ell knowm. 

Some time afterwards Daeng Rilaka asked and obtained his 
wife's permission to visit the Aruhg*^* of Boni, a cousin of his. 


1. See sufira. 

2. Title of the King of Luwu (pajoug = payong). 

3. WtAj , must be somewhere in the South of Celebes. 

4. Colbert ia obovata. 

5. Sanro = dukun. 

6. Arung is a Buginese title = raja. 
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He was well received, stayed with the Raja, and together with 
his five sons went with the Raja to Uju Pandan in Mengkasar^ 
to visit Goa. At Mengkasar they entered the walled city of Goa, 
and the Arung of Boni took a wife there. When after six months 
the Raja wanted to return, he left L^pii Daong Rilaka behind to 
guard the city and the royal household, and gave him a keris 
named Tanjong ('I'unjung) Lada, made of the iron which La 
Tunru Melempai’ Kemana had found in the foam of water (bueh 
ayer). 1*he Raja of Boni returned safely and went back into the 
Kola Rumpai Gading, as the Palace of I3oni is called. 

Some weeks afterwards Upu Daeng Rilaka, sitting in one of 
the halls of the palace at Mengkasar, saw a man coming out of 
the kitchen carrying a bundle with betel-leaves. When asked 
what he was doing, the man ran away, pursued by the five sons 
of Dai-ng Rilaka. 1'he}' met the prince of Mengkasar, who was 
waiting outside the palace-wall; L'pii Daeng Parani stabbed him 
with the fanjong l.ada, and the prince died, 'fhere was 

great excitement, but I’pu Daeng Rilaka told the people that he 
would report the matter to the Arung of Boni, and they asked 
no more questions. I’pu Da^hig Rilaka went to Boni with his 
sons and reported that the prince of Mengkasar had been killed 
by L pu Da(‘ng Parani because he had intrigued with one of the 
c<uu*uhines ol the Raja of Boni at Mengkasar, and the Raja was 
pleased and [^raised I’pu Daeng Parani for having done his duly. 

Not long afterwards Upu Daeng Rilaka asked leave to tr> 
his luck further West, and the Raja of Boni reluctantl) let him 
go. asking him not to forget to come back, as the Bugis-conntry 
was in an unsettled stale, and not to forget his loxe for his elder 
brother, Padiika Pajong at I iiwu’, who was quite alone as I pu 
Daeng Biasa had gone away to Ja\a. I’pu Daing Rilaka 
promised to return. In .Mengkasar he found a ship sailing w’est- 
ward, and the first night on board U'pu Dat’ng Manambun 
dreamed that the penis of L’pu Daeng Challa stood out into the 
sea and became a dragon with its head turned to the West, lie 
told his father and brothers of his dream. I'hey sailed to Java, 
w here they heard the Upu Daeng Biasa had been made Major of 
the Bugis at Batavia by the Dutch Company, as at the time 
wiien the Dutch were at war with the Susunan Kuning of Solo, 
Upu Daeng liiasa had helped the Company, and the Susunan 
Kuning had to flee with his two children. 

Upu Daeng Rilaka and Upu Daeng Biasa met at Batavia, 
where Upu Daeng Rilaka stayed at his brother’s house at Kam- 
pong Baru. Three months later he borrowed money of his brother 
to buy an armed patchalang (a big trading- or pirating-vcssel) 
for a cruise (meng^mbara) to the country of the Malays {tanab 

1 . Mengkasar - Makasar. 
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Melayti), First he came to Sianlan, where he stayed with 
Nakhoda Alang, a Biigis, whose daughter was married to Upu 
Daong Parani. Then they went to Malaka, where they heard that 
Raja Chilian was at Krmboja, having come from Meiiangkabau in 
his ketch (kichi), with a fighting-cock to try and get a cock-fight. 
The stake was his ship with the full cargo, and he had been to nine 
countries without finding anybody who dared to accept the chal- 
lenge: — when his cock beat its wings even the masts of the ship 
began to shake Its name was mmah biiro' bertongkat bf'^si, 
jangajikan kalah, shi pnv tiada, dan ph'jalanau sa-talmn jadi 
sa-hari. (“ A tumble-down house propped up with iron, nev^er 
vanquished, not even matched; a year's journey becomes a 
day's”). Upu Daeng Rilaka and his sons decided to sail to 
Kemboja and have a trial with Raja Chilian's cock, as they had 
the “ Taji Korami ”, which was invincible, and the dream of 
Daong Manambun. The latter should hold the cock whilst the 
spur was fastened to its feet, as he was the one who had dreamt, 
and the owner of the Taji Korami; and Daong Challa should 
fasten it, as he was the one who had been dreamt of. They 
would have made tvvehe chests, each one fathom long, fathom 
deep and Yz fathom wide, which were to be filled with stones, and 
fitted with good locks and chains. Asked what they would stake, 
they W'ould say that they had on board twelve big chests filled 
with rial batii (pieces of silver, stamped, but without fixed shape), 
dollars and ducats; they W'ould show the chests, but refuse to 
open them, saying that if they were believed, the fight should 
take place, but if they should not be believed, it should not come 
off, as it was the custom of noble Bugis that they W'ould rather 
die than be put to shame. 

They sailed to Kemboja and were placed under the care of the 
harbourmaster. One day the Raja told Upu Daimg Rilaka of 
Raja Chulan, his cock and the challenge, wiiich nolxxiy w^ould 
accept. Upu Daeng Rilaka replied that he would stake his tw'elve 
treasure-chests and his ship, if the value of his vessel should equal 
that of Raja Chulan in the opinion of appraisers. If the stake 
were accepted, the Raja should order the people to bring to the 
cockpit their fighting-cocks, from which he could hire or buy one 
to match that of Raja Chulan. The Raja agreed; the harbour- 
master was ordered to appraise and compare the value of the ships 
and their cargoes, and found them fairly equal. The Raja ordered 
him to arrange everything for the match, to have the rules of the 
cockpit proclaimed, to take the rudders out of the two ships and 
keep them under his care, and to instruct the people to bring 
their fighting-cocks to the cockpit. On the day fixed every one 
assembled and the Bugis found a cock with gold-flamed feathers, 
yellow beak, white w^attles, and blue feet. The owner asked a 
price of one jampal {Yz tahil gold), which they paid without bar- 
gaining. Each party proclaims their stake, Raja Chulan his ship 
with her whole cargo and crew (in case of his losing, only he and 
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his wife were to leave, with nothing but a sarong round their loins) 
and Daeng Rilaka his ship and his twelve treasure-chests, but in 
case of losing he and his sons and all his followers were to leave 
the vessel. 1'he Bugis then ask for a postponement of seven days 
to train (bHa) their bird. Raja Chulan agrees, but demands that 
the conditions be confirmed before the Raja. The Raja orders his 
nobles to witness the fight, to prevent people from quarrelling, 
and to see to it that that there was no throwing down of head- 
kerchiefs, no beating of the ground with the hands, and no grasp- 
ing of weapons. Two forked pieces of timber should be prepared, 
the branches of the fork a span long, for taking up the dead birds. 

At the fixed da}', at the time of the third afternoon-prayer, 
the parties meet at the crowtled cockpit. The spurs are fastened 
to the feet of the birds in the style called biilang sali,^ and the 
Bugis use the 'faji Kr-rami. As soon as the fight begins, Raja 
(Ihulan's white cock cuts olT one wing of the Bugis cock: the bird 
falls on its side and cannot rise but defends itself with its feet so 
well that the white cock is unable to touch it. At last the white 
cock flies 15 fathoms high into the air, its feathers dropping 
dow’ii, and falls down dead. One of the juara's- takes it up and 
brings it to the Bugis cock, w'hich pecks two or three times at it 
and is proclaimed winner. The white cock is found to have 
received only a slight scratch, but its body has turned blue. I'he 
Bugis receive the ship and her cargo from Raja Chulan.' 

Upu Daeng Rilaka returned to Siantan, where a son had been 
born to Daeng Parani, who is named Daihig Kemboja. Raja 
Chilian’s brig is altered into a Phi^ajap (a Malay war-vessel with 
two masts and gun-shields ), and six more ships of the same style 
are built at Siantan. A daughter is horn to L’pu Daeiig Parani, 
who receives the name of Daing fejah and later became the wife 
of Raja Aalam of Siak. I’pu 1'enri Daimg Rilaka died at Siantan, 
but whether he was hurried at Siantan or brought back to the 
Bugis-country, only God knoweth. 

Now follows the stor\' of the Land of the West, which is the 
country of Johore, and the Malay rajas, who are said to have 
descended from .Alexander the Great. 

I'he first Malay raja at Singapore was called Seri Tf^i Buana, 
and came from Bukil Segunlang. 1 ie was followed b}' his son Seri 
Pikrama Wira, who vva.s followed by his son Rakna Wikrama, 
w'hose son and heir was Paduka Maharaja, w'ho was follow^ed by 
his son Raja Iskandar Shah, who left Singapore and founded 
Malaka, being the fifth raja of his line. There reigned in Malaka 
this Raja Iskandar Shah for three years, and he was followed by 


1, Bvlang ^ wrappings to fasten the spur; sali and power, strength? 

2. Cock -trainer, 

3. Compare the story of Raja Chulau in the ^^Hikayat Hang Tuah’^, 
and tho story in Cht^rita Jenaka. 
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his son Sultan Muhamad Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan 
Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by his son Sultan Mansur Shah, 
who was followed by his son Sultan Alaudin Shah, who was 
followed by his son Sultan Mahmud Shah, who installed on 
the throne his son Sultan Ahmad Shah. The latter abandoned 
Malaka, being attacked by the Foringgi, and went back to Banten, 
being the sixth of the Rajas of Malaka.^ 

'I'he first Raja of Johore was a son of the above. Sultan 
Mahmud Shah, called Sultan Alaudin Riayat Shah, who was 
followed by his son Sultan Mudzafar Shah, who was followed by 
his brother-in-law Sultan AH Abdul-jamal, who was followed by 
his son Sultan Mansur Shah. During the reign of Sultan Mansur 
Shah a son of Sultan Mudzafar Shah, called Raja Abdullah, had 
charge of the government {'numan^ku kefajaan) for Sultan 
Mansur Shah. From Raja Abdullah the kingdom of Johore and 
Riau (went to?) Sultan Abdul-jalil, who was followed by his son 
called Raja Ibrahim. His Bendahara (grand-vizier) was Tun 
Habib, styled Bondahara Seri Maharaja, who ruled over Riau. 
Sultan Ibrahim died and was followed by his son Sultan Mahmud, 
and the Bendahara 7' tin Habib died also. Then Sultan Mahmud 
died, being killed at Kota 77nggi in the country of Makam Tauhid, 
and with him ended the line of the Rajas of Malaka, and the king- 
ship went to the line of the Bendahara 7'un Habib, as it is the 
custom that if a ruling line dies out, kingship goes to the line of 
the Brmdahara, who is of the same lineage. 7Tus Sultan Mah- 
mud after his death was followed by a son of the Bendahara 7'un 
Habib, styled Sultan Abdul-jalil, which was A. 11. 1111, in the 
}’ear Wau, on the 8th day of the month Rabi-ul-awal, on a 
I'hursday morning, at the time of D/oha (about 10 a.m.). 

At that time was born Raja Sulaiman; the Bendahara was 
'lemenggong 7'nn Abdullah, who was made Bendahara, but other 
authors say that the Bendahara Tun Abdullah was replaced by 
7'un Husain, the elder brother of Raja Abdul-jalil, who was not 
made king because he was not an anak di-dalam (a child of the 
raja by one of his four legal wives?) as was Raja Abdul-jalil. 
Other authors say that Sultan Mahmud died before the Benda- 
hara, but God only knoweth the truth. 

Now by the will of God Brmdahara 7Tin Husain listened to the 
temptations of the devil and was jealous because he the elder 
brother had to pay obeisance to the younger, and he sought ways 
and means to destroy him. And there came to Johore Raja 
Kochi’ of Siak, who proposed for the hand of Tengku Busu’, the 
youngest daughter of the late Sultan. On the advice of the Bcmda- 
hara his suit was accepted. But slander said that Raja Kechi’ was 
not a real son of the Raja, as finche' Pong (his mother?) had 
already been pregnant when taken hyrthe late Raja, and there were 


1. ef. Sejar^ih Melayu, also as 'regards the following history of Johore. 
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many other stories, too, so that the Queens and the family of 
Tengku Busu’ became afraid; they made her disappear and kept 
her in the palace. Raja Kechi' was offended and went back to 
Siak. There-upon the Bendahara asked Raja Kechi' to attack 
Johore, and Johore lost the fight, for there was no harmony be- 
tween the people and the nobles, who had oppressed the people, 
altered old customs and done much wrong. Johore was destroyed 
and made a field for turtle-doves, as the saying is. 

Now some writers say that when Raja Abdiil-jalil, son of the 
Bendahara Tun Habib, was made Raia of Johore, Raja Indra 
Bongsu was made Raja Muda and 'Femenggong Abdullah was 
made Btmdahara to replace Bendahara 1'un Mas Anom, who had 
died, and that it was in their time Johore was destro}'ed, but about 
that the present author can say nothing. 

When Raja Kochi' attacked Raja Abdul-jalil at Johore, l>pu 
Dacng Parani and his brothers had already sailed to Langat 
(Langkat?), according to the chronicle of Siak, but that chro- 
nicle differs much as regards dates from those of the W'est and 
Johore, since the betrothal of Tengku Fengah with Upu Dai’mg 
Parani must have taken place after Raja Sulaiman had been in- 
stalled raja by the Bugis princes, and all the brothers of Upu 
Daeng Parani had been married by Raja Sulaiman to hu5 sisters 
and relations. But the present author is unable to say which 
record is right, as all these events happened a hundred years before 
his time. 

(A long sheu'r here narrates the fall of Johore. The Raja Muda 
plays chess in the audience-hall, when the news of the enem)'’s 
attack is brought, but does not abandon his game until the enemy 
is under the w^alls of the city. The people of Johore fight w'eakly, 
and the Raja Muda sees that everything is lost. He runs amok in 
the palace, killing his wn’ves and concubines, and rushes against 
the enemy, whom he drives back to the Maidan outside the city. 
Raja Kechi' rallies his troops, and by their fire the Raja Muda 
and his tollow^ers are killed. The Bendahara assembles what is 
left of the royal family and brings them, including the “ second " 
raja, Abdul-jalil, and Tengku Busu, to Kuala Pahang. Johore is 
laid waste; the dead Raja Muda is buried there). 

Sultan Abdul-jalil having fled to Pahang, Raja Kechi’ orders 
his Laksamana,^ Nakhoda Sekam, to pursue him. Several limes 
Sultan Abdul-jalil is defeated, and at last the Laksamana invites 
him in the name of Raja Kechi’ to go to Riau. The Sultan 
accepts the offer, and with his family goes on board one of the 
Laksamana's ships, Tun Narawangsa following in another. A 
messenger from Riau arrives with a letter from Raja- Kechi' 
ordering the Laksamana to kill the Sultan. Nakhoda Sekam, who 


1. Titlte of the admiral of the Malay fleet. 
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had promised the Sultan to bring him safely to Riau, is disgusted 
at this change of policy, but has no choice except to follow Raja 
Kochi's command; he sends four of his warriors in coats of mail 
over to the Sultan’s ship to run amok, and the Sultan and Tun 
Narawangsa are killed, the Sultan being buried at Kuala Pahang 
in Telok Randang. This happened A.H. 1133. 

Other chronicles from the West report that Raja Kechi’ was 
present at the attack, and that Sultan Abdul-jalil was killed on 
his prayer-mat. In the cabin were Tongku Busu, the betrothed of 
Raja Kechi’ of Siak, Tengku 'Rmgah, Raja Sulaiman, Raja Abdul- 
Rahman, five daughters of the Sultan, a son of Sultan Marhum 
yang mangkat di-Kayu, Raja Muhamad, and seven women. 
Some say that princess Tengku Tengah ran amok, and the men 
from Menangkabau ran away, as they did not want to fight her, 
but came^back and captured Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman, 
bound their hands behind their backs and robbed Raja Sulaiman 
of his anklets, which, though a big boy, he still wore. Raja Kochi’ 
came on board the vessel, found his wife (betrothed) Tengku Busu 
in the cabin, and released Tengku Tengah and Raja Sulaiman. 
Raja Kechi’ went back to Riau, where he proclaimed himself f^aja. 
The captured princes were made servants in his palaces; others 
say that he built a separate palace for them. Six months later 
the Bugis princes came and took away Riau from Raja Kechi’. 

(The author inserts advice regarding the transience of earth- 
ly greatness, and adds a shaer). 

Now the Bendahara wanted to be made Raja of Riau, as Raja 
Kechi’ was to return to Siak, but his wish was not granted, so he 
conspired with Raja Sulaiman and sent a letter to the Bugis 
princes asking their assistance to take away the crown of Johore 
from the Menangkabau prince. 1"hey vere the five sons of Upu 
Tenri Burong Daeng Rilaka, prince of Luwu’, brother (cousin) 
to the Raja of Boni. The name of the Raja of Luwu’ was La 
Maddusalat, and the five Upus were his grandsons. When the 
letter came, they were ready for the adventure, and so these princes 
made war against Riau, Siak, and KMah. Their names were Upu 
Daeng Parani, Upu Daeng Manambun, UpuDaiing Marioh, Upu 
Daeng Challa called in the West Upu Daeng Pali, and Upu Daeng 
Kamase. Upu Daeng Manambun became Raja of Mempawah 
with the title Pangeran Lmas Suria Negara, Upu Daeng Marioh 
became Yamtuan Muda of Riau with title of Kelana Jaya Putgra; 
he died in Riau and was called Marhum mangkat di-Sungai Baharu, 
Upu Daeng Challa became the second Yamtuan Muda of Riau; after 
his death he was known as Marhum Mangkat di-Kota; he was 
the father of Marhum Teluk K^apang and his brothers; Marhum 
Telok K^tapang was the father of the Yamtuan Muda Raja 
Jafar and his brothers, and his grandchildren and further descen- 
dants were the rulers of Riau. Marhum mangkat di-Kota 
married Raja Melayu, the sister of Marhum Sulaiman. The 
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latter was the father of Marhum Abdul-jalil, who married Tengku 
Puteh, the daughter of Marhum Mangkat di-Kota with the sister 
of Marhum Sultan Sulaiman. Marhum Abdul-jalil was the 
father of Marhum Mahmud, the latter the father of Marhum 
Abdu’rahman. The Yamtuan Besar of Riau and Lingga are the 
descendants of the Bugis on the mother’s side. Upu Daeng Kamas^ 
received the title of Pangeran Mangkubumi in Sambas, as will 
be narrated later. 

A messenger from Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din of Matan 
came to Siantan to ask the assistance of Upu Daeng Parani, the 
eldest of the Bugis princes, who at that time lived there. After con- 
sulting his brothers. L’pu Daeng Parani promised his assistance, 
and the five brothers sailed for Matan, each on his own Penjajab 
They came to Sampang. where they were told that Sultan Muha- 
mad Zainu’d-din had received assistance from the Raja of Banjar 
and was attacking Matan. 'Fhe Bugis sailed for Matan. arrived 
at the Pawan-branch of the Matan-river and landed at the 
landing-stage of the Penenibahan Agung. 'I'hey asked to see the 
Penembahan Agung, Daeng Metekko and Ilaji Ilafidz, and the 
Datii Bandar (harbourmaster) bnujght them to see Pruv'mbahan 
Agung, who told them that Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din had 
been shut in the mosque for about five months, but W’as 
quite well, d hey asked that the Sultan be released, but the 
Penembahan declined, and they went to the Mosque, 'fhey made 
themselves known to the Sultan, and he let them into the mosque, 
where they decided to bring the Sultan to the Penembahan, and 
should the latter decline to receive them, to sail away. The 
Penembahan banishes them from Matan. They sail to Banjar, 
taking the Sultan with them, where he meets the Sultan of Banjar 
and tells his story. The Sultan of Banjar informs him that 
sevxTal times the Penembahan Agung had sent a messenger to 
fetch Ratu Sultan limas Indrawati (later called Darwarti), Sultan 
Muhamad Zainu’d-din’s wife, and his children to Matan, but 
that he had told the messenger that he himself would shortly 
come with arms to look after Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din. 
The latter asks to be allowed to take back to Matan his family 
and his followers, as far as they had not married there and 
wanted to follow him. With them and the five Fkigis princes he 
sails to Matan and stops at Kuala Kandang Kerbau, wdiere the 
women and children go ashore to bathe. T hey are the wife of 
the Sultan, Ratu I£mas Darwati, daughter of Penembahan of 
SingkawLi’, and her daughter Princess Kesumba, further Njai 
Gandi,' the daughter of Yakeriu, w'ho met wuth Lilat Al-kadir, 
and whom Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din made his w'ifc, w'ith 
her two sons Pangeran Ratu and Pangeran Mengkurut, who 
later became Sultan Mengkurut of Matan, and also the two 
^daughters of Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din by another wife, Utin 
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Kerupas and Utin Kerupis, and Pangeran Agung Martadipura.* 
Upu Daeng Manambun sees princess Kesumba and falls in love 
with her. A small hut is built for the Sultan, where he receives 
the Bugis princes and informs them that he wishes to marry his 
three daughters to three of them. They ask permission to consider 
the matter and retire to their ships; Upu Daeng Parani has 
already wife and children; Upu Daeng Manambun wants princess 
Kesumba, but the others will not yet marry, as they want to 
go to Riau to help Raja Sulaiman, and besides, the other daugh- 
ters of the Sultan are still very young. They will see Upu 
Daeng Manambun married, and will then sail to Riau leaving 
him at Matan, but he insists upon accompanying his brothers 
to Riau after his marriage. The Sultan agrees. On the 13th 
day of the month the bridegroom is carried in procession to the 
Sultan's courtyard, and the two are married according to royal 
riles. On the third day afterwards the bathing water is brought 
in procession, and the couple take the royal ceremonial bath. 

The Bugis sail up the Batangan Pawan and reach Matan. 
The Ptmombahan sends his Bugis sons-in-law, Daeng Matekko 
and Haji Hafidz, to meet them. When the two parties meet, they 
shake hands, the other hand on the handle of the kni^. They 
don’t want to fight: the Haji is afraid that if anything happens, 
his family in Celebes will suffer, as the five Lipus are related to 
nearly all the princes there, and Daimg Matekko is related to 
the five brothers. But Ponembahan Agung has bidden them 
prevent the five brothers from entering the town, either by persua- 
sion or force. On the Haji’s advice Daeng Matekko takes one 
of the ships of the brothers, their people going ashore with all 
there is in the ship, including one of the pair of cannons called 
Si Gendah, and sails to Siak. Up to the present day one of the 
cannons is in Siak in the possession of the descendants of Daeng 
Matekko and the other is in Mempawah with the descendants of 
Daeng Manambun. 

The five brothers enter the town, capture the Penembahan 
Agung without bloodshed and bring him to Kuala Kandang 
Kerbau to Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din, who grants them for 
their services free entrance into the whole country of Sukadana. 
As his sons are still young, he looks to the husband of Princess 
Kesumba as his successor. Daeng Parani answers that they have 
to go to Riau to help Raja Sulaiman and desire to take Daeng 
Manambun with them, which the 'Sultan grants. A small fort 
is built as prison for Pangeran Agung, wherein he is shut with 
thirty girl-servants; it has a channel as gutter leading to the riven 
A Mi^ntt^i is appointed to watch over them. The Penembahan 
Agung takes the thirty girls as concubines, and that is the 
reason why there are so many children of his. He lived in that 
fort until his death. 

1. cf. p. .3. 
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The five brothers take leave of the Sultan and sail for Riau; 
with them are Daiing Manampu; Daong Mesuru/ Daeng Menetu/ 
and a p^nggawa (military officer) called Taskuni. They have 
seven large ships armed with guns, and a s^kochi (yacht) which 
is altered to carry big guns. The fleet of Raja Kochi' meets them, 
is defeated and flees to Pulau Bayan, where the fight is renewed. 
The Bugis build a stockade at Tanjong Pinang, and more fighting 
ensues there, until the men of Siak are utterly defeated. Raja 
K^chi', who had stayed in the stockade at Pulau Bayan, flees to 
Lingga and further. This happened A. H. 1134. 

The Bugis then sail to Riau and capture many Malays; the 
inhabitants of the Raja's palace they keep in the fort, which is 
not demolished. At Riau they meet Raja Sulaiman. 

(Here a long shacr is inserted, describing the fight, the 
preparing of the presents (pcrmlinan) in the palace of Raja Sulai- 
man by his aunt and his two sisters, the subsequent return of 
Raja Kochi’ to Riau, Raja Sulaiman’s flight to Pahang, the 
Bugis princes being at that lime at Solangor, the defeat of F^aja 
K^chi' at Idngga, and the return of I^aja Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes to Riau.) 

Raja Sulaiman narrates how Raja Kochi' had carried off all 
the treasures and royal insignia of Riau to Siak, had forced him 
to go there once a year to do homage had taken by force his 
sister, 'Fongku Kamariah, as his wife, and had a son by her, 
Tongku Muhamad Sultan, called in his infancy \amtuan Raja 
Buang. The Bugis stipulate that if they go to Siak and make 
Raja Sulaiman Yamtuan Bosar, and the kingdom hereditary in his 
family, one of the five brothers shall be made Yamtuan Muda, 
which office shall also be hereditary in his family, and the 
^'amtuan Bosar shall be like the wife, “ ^ika di-brri viakan, maka 
baharti-lah makan ia ” (if she is given fcK)d, then only she cats), 
whilst the Yamtuan Muda shall be the husband, his decision 
to be followed in all matters. Raja Sulaiman agrees, and the 
Bugis mnigaruk, (i.e. swear allegiance executing a war-dance, 
wherein the words *'akti” and **vngkau' are used in addressing the 
prince.) 

They go to Selangor, to recruit more Bugis and to build a 
fleet there, as the war with Raja Kochi' will be a long one. At 
Selangor they prepare a fleet of thirty vessels. Some say that 
Raja Sulaiman went to Pahang to visit his uncle {ayah saudara- 
nya) BMahara Peko'. Some other Bugis attacked Raja Kochi' at 
Lingga; he fled to Riau and captured there a trading-vessel 
(pedewakan). He stayed at Riau and prepared a fleet. The 
other Bugis, not knowing the way through the islands, did not 
pursue him when he fled from Lingga, but went to Selangor 
to join the five brothers. 


1. No-transcription given. 
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When the latter had their fleet prepared, they had already 
received news that Raja Kechi’ had returned to Riau fortified 
the place and was preparing to meet them. They decided to- 
attack Lingga, a stronghold of Raja Kechi', and quickly defeated 
the headman (PengJmhi) there, who sent a letter asking Raja 
Kechi' to come to his assistance. Raja Kechf sailed to Lingga, 
built a stockade opposite that of the Bugis, and anchored his 
fleet opposite theirs. Fighting commenced between the stockades 
and the fleets, and the Bugis decide upon the following plan. 
Their fleet should slowly retreat to the mouth of the river, to 
make the Siak-people pursue them, and in the night three of the 
brothers with twenty ships should sail to Riau. When Raja 
Kechi' should also leave his stockade, the remaining Bugis should 
attack Lingga, as no doubt the people of Lingga would lose 
heart when their Raja had left. Phis plan is earned out. Twenty 
of the Bugis ships drift slowly down the river, pursued by order 
of Raja Kr>chi’, and fight their pursuers until they reach the 
mouth. The Siak-fleet anchors when it is too dark to fight. 
Raja Kechi’ thinks himself victorious and hopes to finish the 
remaining ten vessels and the Bugis in the stockade on the fol- 
lowing morning. But early in the morning his fleet returns and 
informs him that the twenty vessels had sailed for Riau, leaving 
behind a message that everybody who had wife and children at 
Riau had better come and fight for them. Raja Kechi' holds a 
council of war asking whether they should follow to Riau, remain 
in Lingga or return to Siak. His mMeri think that if they 
attack the Bugis at Riau the latter would kill the family of Raja 
Kochi', whether he wins the fight or not. Whilst they are 
deliberating, the Bugis attack them, and Raja Kochi' decides to 
return to Siak and inform his household at Riau by secret letter 
of his doings, as the Bugis were sure to have an understanding with 
Raja Sulaiman and the Bondahara Peko’ of Pahang, and so be very 
strong. He sails to Siak, brings Bandar Bukit Batu over to 
Tapung Kanan and builds a new town, which is called Dabif 
Intan (?; the text reads; maka Bandar Hiikit Batu lari ia iiu ka- 
Tapung Kanan dan baginda pun mhigerah sf^gala orang-orang 
Sia' viembuat nvghi Dabu’ Intan namanya), 

'*'"7Te people of Lingga, after their prince had left surrender 
to the two Bugis princes. 

The three brothers who have sailed to Riau meet Raja 
Sulaiman coming from Pahang, 'fhey enter Riau at night-time, 
take possession and renew their alliance and their promise to- 
get back from Siak the royal insignia and treasures. A joint fleet 
of Bugis and Riau people is equipped and sails to Siak, where the 
people prepare to fight them, but the gun Lela Majnun, which 
was stolen from Riau, refuses to go off. 

The Bugis in Siak join the five princes, the town is taken 
and Raja K5chi' with his household flees upstream. At Sinapalaa 
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he leaves the river and flees over land, always fighting his pur- 
suers, who attack more and more furiously, killing many of his 
followers and lastly forcing him to abandon everything he carries 
wilh him and to save his life, by fleeing into the jungle where 
they could not pursue him. The royal insignia and treasures of 
Riau were recovered. 

(Mere a long shaer narrates the above events, the return of 
the brothers to Riau, their meeting with Raja Sulaiman, and the 
behaviour of the ladies of ihe palace. d‘un 'fifah, Raja Sulaiman’s 
aunt, the sister of the Sultan murdered at Kuala Pahang, suggests 
that the princes who have risked their lives, should be welcomed 
by scattering saffron-coloured rice before them and giving them 
bedak and hin(^ir\ the ingredients for the ceremonial hath, teasing 
the tw’o young princesses, Trngku Tonga h and Tengku Mondok, 
that it was to fulfil their vows f(ir the safe return of the younger 
princes. An old {phi^lmhi istana) lady of ceremonies scatters 
the yellow rice before the princess. On Mpii Daeng Parani’s 
advice the princesses are presented with two valuable rings from 
Batavia, which Raia Sulaiman brings to his sisters, and many 
jokes are made about it by the ladies of the palace, d'he 
Bugis princes are gi\en a separate palace). 

To fulfil the agreement, f^aja Sulaiman asks the five Bugis 
princes to choose from their number the Yamtuan Muda. They 
retire and discuss the matter but as they all have the same 
daim, they ask Raja Sulaiman to choose in accordance w’ith the 
wishes of the people of Riau. lie chooses I’pu Dabug Parani, 
but the latter declines for himself and for Mpu Dai’ng Manambun, 
who has become the son-in-law of the Sultan of IVlatan and will 
settle there. Raja Sulaiman then chooses Upu Daeng Marioh 
to be Yamtuan Muda, and L pu Daeng Challa as husband for his 
sister Tengku Piian, called rengku l\londok. 

Raja Sulaiman then informs his household that Upu Daihig 
Marioh is to be Yamtuan Muda to govern Johore and Riau, and 
that he wishes Tengku Tengah to be married to Llpu Da<’*ng Parani 
and 7'engku Puan to Upu Daeng Challa. Tcmgku 'fengah shall 
govern the Istana together with his aunt Tun Tifah; for TCmgku 
Kamariah, the wife of Raja Kechi', is not suited to govern the royal 
household owing to her marriage. The Bendahara agrees with the 
plans, so does the TCmeiiggong. Tun Tifah is to be married to 
Upu Daeng Manampii’, Daeng Mrsuru to princess Tun Kochi’, the 
youngest daughter of the late Sultan Muda (of Johore?), and Daeng 
Menr'tu to 'Fun Inah, another daughter of the late Sultan Muda. 
Authors from the West say that all these princes w^ere married 
before Upu Daeng Challa, whilst the authors of the East assert 
that he married before the others. 'Fhe shah below is taken 
from books from the Fiast. 


1. 'BldaV - a cosmetic powder; langir = mats^rial used as soap. 
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Lipu Daeng Challa is given a place in the palace, and the 
Bendahara begins the festivities. Sixteen guns are fired every 
afternoon and at the time of morning-prayer, and the royal 
kettledrum is sounded seven times every morning and evening. 
The people assemble, and all sorts of amusements are provided. 
I'he Bendahara enters the palace, takes his seat on the steps of the 
middle-dcor and invites the old royal ladies and the pcnghtdu 
istana to arrange everything for the marriage. Sixteen young 
girls bring the Kain Dukting'' (a square cloth of yellow silk, 
worn over the shoulder) to bride and bridegroom, who have to 
•change clothes three times a day. The old ladies of the palace 
adorn bride and groom and all kinds of games are played inside 
and outside the palace. Seven days and seven nights the festi- 
vities last; on the afternoon of the seventh day all the princes 
are invited into the palace, and the people assemble outside. 
Upu Daeng Marioh is clad in royal garments and brought to the 
audience-hall, where Raja Sulaiman is seated on the throne. Upu 
Daeng Marioh then mengafnk before Raja Sulaiman, saying in 
Bugis translated in the text into Malay LihaUlah liaja Sulaiman, 
aku-lah yang inhijadi Raja Mtida akan mangkui mhnangku 
kerajaan Raja Sulaiman, yang boleh kuasa yang mHtniang ku- 
hujurkan, dan yang hujur kii-Unlangkan, dan yang shnak bhduri 
aku chuchikan sa-boleh-boleh-nya/' “ Look, Raja Sulaiman, it 
is 1 who am now Raja Muda, in whose hands lies the management 
of the government of Raja Sulaiman, and w'ho have the power to 
put lengthwise what is athwart, and to put athwart what is 
lengthwise, and where, there are bushes and thorns, to clear the 
place with all my might.'' His brothers swear allegiance to him, 
and the oHier Bugis follow suit. 

'I'he five brothers proclaim Raja Sulaiman as Sultan Sulaiman 
Badar-al-aalam Shah, Raja of Johore, Pahang, Riau and Depen- 
dencies. The Bendahara, Temenggong and Indra Bongsu do 
homage to His Majesty. The covenant between the Malays and 
the Bugis is proclaimed and swwn to on the Kora'an. The 
Bendahara then brings the Raja Muda into the palace to partake 
of the ceremonial rice, sixteen guns are fired, and the royal 
kettledrum is sounded. 

I'hree days later Upu Daeng Challa is married to Tengku 
Mondok. He is carried in procession round the fort and to the 
audience-hall, where the Bendahara and the other princes greet 
him and bring him into the palace. Sultan Sulaiman places 
him at the right of the bride, and himself adorns him with the 
pancha bichara, (a golden branch placed behind the ear of bride 
■or bridegroom), and the royal ladies feed them with the ceremonial 
rice, whereupon they are taken to the bridal chamber. In the 
audience-hall the Sultan attends a banquet, whilst in the palace 
music plays and ladies sSing pantuns about the young couple, 
who are visited by Tun Tifah. Seven days later the young 
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couple take the bath of peace-making (Mrsiram damai) according 
to royal custom. A banquet in the audience-hall for the princes, 
and in the palace for the royal ladies, concludes the festivities. 

(A long shacr is inserted here, narrating again the marriage). 

Upu Daiing Parani is marrid to Tun Erang (Tengku Tcmgah), 
the eldest of the two sisters of the Sultan, and l)aeng Manampu' 
to Tun Tifah, the sister of the late Sultan Abdul-jalil who died 
at Kuala Pahang. Tun Kechi', a daughter of the Marhum Muda, 
is married to Dating Mesuru, and a sister of the Marhum Muda, 
Tun Inah, to Daeng Menetu’. Of his family Sultan Sulaiman was 
the eldest; his younger brother was Sultan Abdul-karim, in some 
chronicles called Sultan Abdul-rahman; the third was Tengku 
Tengah; the fourth Tengku Puan, for her stature called Tengku 
Mondok: and the fifth was Tengku Kamariah, whom Raja Kechi' 
had taken as wife. 

When all festivities were over, Upu Daeng Parani asked leave 
to go to Selangor, and Sultan Sulaiman advised him to marry the 
daughter of the Yamtuan of Selangor. Together with L^^u Dai^ng 
Manambun and Upu Da^'iig Kamase he sailed to Selangor, married 
the daughter of the Yamtuan and had a daughter with her. 

A letter from the eldest prince of Kedah asks the five brothers 
to assist him in his ouarrel with his younger brother over the 
kingship. Upu Dmmg Parani replies that he wants to consult his 
brothers first, and sails to Riau. The Sultan of Riau would join 
them but the brothers decided that they will go by themselves 
first and will see if the cause of the prince of Kedah is just. They 
sail to Kedah and meet- the prince who had asked for their 
assistance against his younger brother, w^ho had been made 
^'amtuan. lie promises them fifteen bahara ringgit^ and Upu 
Daeng Parani accepts on the condition that all the people from the 
East, i.e. the Bugis from Makasar, Mandar &c. are placed under 
his command. (In the third day the five brothers, followed by all 
the Bugis, march armed to the town and into the audience-hall 
of the prince, who aw'aits them with all his people.. Upu Daeng 
Parani proclaims the prince to be Yamtuan to replace his father, 
being the eldest of the famil}\ 'Fhe proclamation {surat 
phig6laran) is read, guns are fired, and the Bugis swear allegiance 
according to their custon. A banquet is held, prayers are read, 
and the people are dismissed, being told to be on their guard. 
As soon as the new's reaches the other Yamtuan, fighting ensues, 
the new Yamtuan's side being reinforced by people taking up his 
cause. When fighting has lasted for a month, the five brothers 
lead a fierce attack, and the people of the former Yamtuan 


1 , Bahara is a certnin weight differing in the different countries 
and according to the merchandise it is used for. As gold-weight a bahara 
^equals 10 katis, and the word is probably uswl here in this nieauing, as 
the Dollars (rmggit) hardly had a standard- value at that time and were 
weighed and not countied, 
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flee, pursued by the Bugis. The former Yamtuan is utterly 
defeated, and the Bugis enter his courtyard and take big booty. 
This all comes from the attack having been led by the five princes 
in person, as every army whose leader is brave is sure to win, 
and the five Upus were accustomed to take part in the fight 
themselves, and their vigour and bravery is renowned up to the 
present day. 

(Here again a shaer is inserted describing the fight). 

The Bugis inform the Yamtuan of the victory, and he thanks 
them and presents them with the booty. He marries Upu Daeng 
Parani to his younger sister. When a daughter has been born 
to him, Upu Daeng Parani asks leave to return to Riau. The 
Yamtuan agrees, pays him three bahara ringgit ^ and prornises 
to pay the remainder later. The money Upu Daeng Parani distri- 
butes amongst the Bugis who have helped him and returns with 
his brothers to Riau. Upu Daeng Mariok, the Yamtuan Muda, 
returns to the house of the Temenggong, having taken as wife 
the latter’s daughter, Hngku Inche Avu. She awaits him at the 
palace door saffron-coloured rice is scattered over him. he is 
given laiigir and bedak for the ritual bath, and only after that 
is food brought to him. that being the royal custom on the 
Yamtuan Miida’s return from war. Inche Ayu gave birth to 
Lampau Unu’, whose nursery-name was Inche Unu’, of great 
fame, and to Ifngku Raja Fatmah, famous for her courage and 
her long breasts, which when suckling her child she put over her 
shoulders; this was the great tnah'^ of hers. Another daughter 
was Fngku Puan, who gave birth to the lengku Muda of Riau. 
Raja Fatmah married a son of Upu Dating Parani called Daeng 
Kemboja, a famous warrior who also became Yamtuan Muda of 
Riau. later known as Marintm janggiit. He begat the Yamtuan 
Muda Raja Ali of Riau, another son Raja Abdu’s-samad, and 
many more sons and daughters. 

llpu Daeng Challa, who later became also Yamtuan Muda 
of Riau, returned to the palace of Sultan Sulaiman, where he was 
still living. He was welcomed by his wife 'Fengkii Puan, who 
scattered saffron-coloured rice over him, bathed him with bedak 
and langjr, and had a new suit of clothes brought to him on a 
silver-lray; and then only they had their meal together. ITngku 
Puan gave birth of Tengku Puteh, married to Sultan Abdul-jalil, 
who after his death was known as Mar bum mangkat di-baroh 
nt'geri Riau, and who begat the Baginda of Lingga. It was 
'fengkii Puteh who was the mother of Sultan Mahmud, Yamtuan 
Besar of Lingga. Another daughter of hers was Tengku Hitam, 
who ? {ia-itudah jadi bonda-nya oleh isUri-nya Sayid Kmting 


1. Tuah is the personal luck ensuring success to a person in every 
enterprise, and sometimes attributed to some peculiarity of the body, as iu 
this case. But also weapons, f.i, a kcris, or animals, f.i. a fighting-cock, 
have their i)articul;ir ^^tualF^ which attends the temporary owner. 
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nama-nya Sharifah Halimah di-Riau dan nama-nya tuan Sayid 
Mtihamad lain). Another son of hers was Raja Haji, also a 
Yamtuan Muda of Riau, later known as Marhum Mangkat di- 
TPlok KiUapang, who fell in the holy war against the Dutch from 
Malaka, and was very famous. Another daughter of hers, Raja 
Halimah, married the Sultan of Jambi, and another, Raja 
Aminah, married Arung Lenga, the son of a Bugis prince. 

Yamtuan Raja Haji (Marhum mangkat di-THok KHapang) 
begat 'lengku Resar, 'rrmgku Putori, the Yamtuan Muda of 
Riau Raja Ja’afar, Raja kins, Raja Ahmad, Raja Pahang, Raja 
Biintit and kngku Piian (of) Srdangor. Raja Buntit was married 
to Raja Sulaiman, the son of Raja Aminah and Arung Lenga. 
Another daughter of Raja Haji was Raja Pasir who married the 
^'amlLian of llindala Kiri. Another child of Raja Haji was Raja 
Amt ah. 

kngku Puan of Selangor married Sultan Ibrahim, Raja of 
Selangor, the son of Marhum Salleh, and a relation (saudara) of 
Marhum Raja ILaji. 

L^pii Dat’ng Manambun had with Princess Kesumba ten 
children, five sons and five daughters: 

1. the eldest a daughter, Ulin Duwaman, married the Raja 
of L.andak, who receiNcd the title of Ratu Bagus; they had four 
children, LItin Niat, l^tin Sadit, w^ho was the mother of the first 
Penembahan of kandak, Pangeran Suta and Utin Selamat; 

2. a son, Gusti Jamril, wdth the title of Penembahan Adiwi- 
jaya Kesuma Java, who became Raja of Mempaw^ah and had 
seven sons and two daughters. Gusli F.mas, Gusti Jati who 
received the title Sultan Muhamad Zainif k.'\bidin, I tin Ratnadi, 
Rmas Jurita with the title of Pangeran Muda Jaya Kesiima 
Java, (tifth and sixth missing), Kmas Jaiihar, Gusti Johan, styled 
Pangeran Perabu Anom, and Gusti Amir, styled Pangeran Omar 
Kamaru’d-din Adinata Kerma; 

3. a son Gusti Jamadin, who at Sambas received the title of 
Pangeran Chakra and had two children, Dtin Chia, wdio married 
the Pangeran Bendahara of Sambas, and Gusti Potik, w^ho received 
the title of Pangeran Suma Negara; 

4. a daughter, Chendera Sari, with the title of Ratu Sampang; 

5. a son, Gusti Jolderi, who at Mempawah received the title 
of Pangeran Mangku and had seven children, Gusti Urip, Utin 
Darwati, Gusti Ismail, styled Pangeran Dipati Mangku Nvgara, 
Gusti Kasim with the same title of Pangeran Dipati Mangku 
N(?gara, Utin Bilalang, Utin Fatmah and Utin Samping; 

6. a daughter, Ratu Suria Kesuma; 

7. a son Gusti Jelema, with the title of Gusti Penglima, who 
had two daughters, Utin Ratna Sari with the title of Ratu Suta, 
and Ratna Wilis; 
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8. a daughter, Utin Chendera Midi, with the title of Ratu 
Sultan Pontianak, who married Sultan Sharif Abdu-rahman ibn 
Al-IIabib Al-Husain Al-Kaderi, and had two children, a son 
Sultan Sharif Kasim, and a daughter Utin Sharif Aisah, who 
married Sharif Shaikh bin Hamid Baabud; 

9. a son, Giisti Sina, with the title of Pangeran Jaya Putora. 
who had three daughters, Tengku Utin Selamat Kataruwai, who 
became the wife of Marhum Raja Ali, who died at Pulau Bayan 
when he sailed to Mempawah and left a son, named Gusti Husain; 
f:mas Apam, styled Ratu Sultan at Matan, and fimas Seni; 

10. a daughter, Utin Tawang, also called Utin Busu, who 
married Pangeran Ghafur and became cousin {^a-pupti sa-kali) to 
the Sultan of Brunei. She had a son, Gusti Potil. 

A.H. 1136 the five Upus and Daeng Monempif received the 
news that Raja Kechi of Siak had gone to Kedah, called thither 
by the younger prince to help him fight his elder brother. The 
Bugis decide to attack Raja Kochi' at Kedah, as he is sure to 
molest Riau again, should be win in Kedah. Besides, they are 
bound by their promise to help the eldest prince of Kedah 
Sultan Sulaiman agreeing, they fit out a fleet of sixty Pcmjajabs 
which can carry big guns, the bows being seven ells wide. When 
Upu Daong Parani takes leave of his wife, he asks her to forgive 
him all his faults against her, to pray for him and not to forget 
him, and crying she bids him farewell. When the (three?) 
brothers (l^pu Dadng Parani, the Yamtuan Muda and Upu Dating 
Ghalla?) take leave of Sultan Sulaiman, they ask him to take 
good care of his country and to keep it in a state of war according 
to Bugis custom, as the enemy they are about to attack may just 
as well come to attack them at Riau. 'fhe fleet sails with music 
playing, accompanied by many boats to the mouth of the river. 

When Raja Kechi' had come to Kedah, the ousted prince 
had asked him to help him against his elder brother. Raja Kechi' 
promises his assistance; as the Bugis always prefer a furious 
attack in closed ranks to fighting in single parties, they should 
build a great number of stockades, into which they could retire 
and with cannons and swivelguns could meet their attack with 
matchlocks and carbines. The prince of Kedah agrees, and forts 
and stockades are built on every Tanjong^ and in every village 
belonging to the younger prince, all hcavily armed; one large fort 
Raja Kechi' builds for himself and his followers, from which he 
controls the other forts and stockades. He is married to a sister 
of the wife of Upu Daong Parani with all royal ceremonies. 


1. Tanjong is a cape or promontory, but is also used for the inner 
shore of the winding of a riVer. 
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The fleet from Riau arrives. 7'he elder prince meets the 
brothers and complains about the plotting of his younger brother 
and Raja Kochi’. 1'he Bugis try if the matter can be settled with- 
out bloodshed, and a letter is written suggesting that the princes of 
Kedah should make peace to the benefit of themselves, and the 
welfare of the country. Raja Kochi’ opens and reads the letter in 
the presence of the younger prince and gives an angry answer to 
the messenger, declining to listen to the proposal, refu.sing to send 
a letter in return and bidding him ask the Bugis, why they had 
come, if they were afraid to eat Kedah oranges? 'fhe messenger 
leaves without paying obeisance to the princes, tells the Bugis 
his news, and on the following day fighting begins, mainly with 
fire-arms between the fleet anti the stockades, now stopping for 
a few days and then beginning again. After a few months the 
trade of Kodah is ruined, and the only commerce is in munitions. 
According to the Annals of Siak the war dragged on for two 
years. The inhabitants of Kedah were disgusted and both parties 
agreed not to use ball when ordered to fire at each other. At 
last Llpu Daf-ng Parani wrote a letter to Raja Kechi’, urging 
him to a fight man against man, as the war had already lasted 
so long that they had both begat a child, and would last another 
ten years if carried on as hitherto. Raja Kechi’ was afraid of 
meeting Upu Daeng Parani in single combat and thought of a 
ruse. He accepted, the challenge; Upu Daeng Parani sailed his 
ship further up the river and built a stockade opposite that of 
Raja Kechi’. The next day both parties sally out; the Alenang- 
kabaus are defeated and retire into the fort, where the guns begin 
to play. The Bugis lie down and with their carbines pick off the 
gunners, hncho Yahya, a follower of Raja Kechi’ from Makassar, 
offers to fight the Bugis in the field, but flees when he sees that 
they are clad in chain-armour. Raja Kechi’ orders him to surprise 
the Bugis in the fort, hnche Yahya succeeds in opening the port of 
the fort and with his followers runs amok amongst the sleeping 
Bugis. F^engliina Yahya meets a Bugis party of the Bugis outer 
guard coming to the rescue and runs back into the stockade, hoping 
to be able to scale the flat side (phiampang) of it, but he is hit with 
the butt-end of a carbine and falls down outside. Bleeding he 
reaches his own fort and swoons. Some of his followers caught 
in the Bugis fort are beheaded and their heads are put on stakes 
on the battlefield. Soon afterw'ards Upu Daeng F^arani attacks 
the fort of Raja Kechi’, succeeds in storming it, and the Menang- 
kabaus flee. Raja Kt^hi’ throws himself into the ditch and tries 
get away in the high reedgrass, accompanied by his Pemglima 
Dalam. They are both wounded by the lances of the Bugis, but 
succeed in reaching the other side of the ditch and one of their 
stockades there. Raja Kechi’ gives order to retake the fort just 
captured by the Bugis during the night, as he is put to great 
shame, his headkerchief being left behind; whosoever would bring 
him his head-kerchief, should be raised to the rank of an Orang. 
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Besar. Now the LJpus had quitted the fort in order to bring their 
ships further up the river, and the other Bugis, who had been left 
behind to guard the fort, fell asleep, tired by the fighting. Just 
before daybreak Hnche Yahya gets in unobserved, and an amok 
begins. The Siak-people take the fort and find Raja Kechi's head- 
kerchief still lying on his bed. Hnche Yahya brings it back and is 
duly rewarded. Raja Kechi’ decides to shoot Upu Daiing Parani 
from the verandah of his house, as he has information that the 
Bugis will bring their ships opposite his village. I le places swivel- 
guns there, and when the ship of l^pu Daeng Parani comes up, 
followed by the other ships, he opens fire and kills Upu Daeng 
Parani, who is sitting on the roof of the cabin. In great fury the 
Bugis fire from their ships, land and storm the village, killing 
every man of Siak and Ktdah they see. 'fhe village is burnt, and 
Raja Kechi’ with his followers flees to Siak. Upu Daeng Parani 
is buried with royal honours, and with the permission of the 
Yamtuan of Kedah the Bugis return to Riau. 

(Here again a long shaer is inserted, describing the above 
fight, but differing in detail. The stockade of Raja Kechi', which 
was retaken by T.nche Yahya, fell into the hands of the Bugis 
again. Raja Kechf sent a messenger to the Bugis inviting them 
to come up with their ships to his village (for an interview?): 
thus Upu Daeng Parani was killed by treachery. The Bugis 
stormed the house of Raja Kechi', killing everyone they found, 
drinking their blood and burning the house. When they 
return to Riau, pra}'ers are read for the deceased, and the royal 
ladies mourn his death. Hard words are said by Tcingku Tongah, 
the widow of Upu Dating Parani, and by Tengku Mondok to 
Tengku KamaViah, who is driven out of the room). 

The Bugis fortify Riau, and promote trade. Riau flourishes 
after nearly eight years of trouble. 

A.H. 1136 Raja Kochi', who had fled to Siak after his defeat 
in Kedah, thought again of making trouble in Riau, and if he 
could not conquer it, to disturb the Raja of Johore and Riau as 
soon as possible. But he w^ants to get into Riau first by peaceful 
means, as his family is still there. He prepares a fleet, sails to 
Riau and sends a letter to the Sultan saying that he had come to 
visit his family and the Bugis princes. In the council held by 
Sultan Sulaiman his high dignitaries do not want to admit Raja 
Kochi', but the Bugis think that he should be allowed to see his 
family, as otherwise he would say that they were afraid of him. 
They should, however, prepare for all eventualities, and a buffalo 
is slaughtered as a sacrifice to ensure the success of their arms 
(menyembeleh kerbau menchirak dan mhiyemah smjata-nya). 
Raja Kechi' is admitted, meets Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugis 
princes and goes to see his wife and children. 

But during the night the Siak-people erect stockades. The 
Yamtuan Muda sends a messenger to Raja Kechi' asking the 
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reason; he replies that his people are afraid of the Bugis, and 
refuses to demolish the stockades. Occasional fighting ensues 
between the people of Siak and the Bugis. Raja Kochi' is allowed 
to go unmolested to visit his family, w'here sometimes he meets 
Upu Daiing Challa and shares his meal with him, but on his return 
to his stockades fighting often commences again. This lasts from 
the 29th Shaban to the 20th Dzu'l-hijah; then the Yamtuan Muda 
orders the Bugis to attack the stockades. A challenge is sent to 
the Siak-people, and both parties fight, until the drums in the 
evening call them back. Food becomes very dear in Riau, as no 
rice from Java or Bali is brought in by the merchants. The 
Yamtuan Muda represents to Sultan Sulaiman that Raja Kechi’s 
purpose to ruin Riau and its trade is sure to be accomplished ere 
long. They decide to tell Raja Kechi' to leave the country on 
the following day, and if he wants a fight, he can have it. Raja 
Kechi’ excuses himself that he had come with no bad intentions, 
that all the trouble had come from his men being afraid of the 
Bugis, and that fighting had not started from his side. The 
Bugis then build stockades opposite those of Raja Kechi', and 
their fleet anchors opposite his fleet, 'fhe merchant-vessels and 
the people living on the coast are told to get ready to go up river 
when they hear the guns firing, in order to cut off the retreat. 
The people of Siak, endangered by the stockades and the fleet, 
decide to ask their prince to stop going to and from his family, to 
slay with them in the fort and to make either peace or war. Raja 
Kechi’ thinks he will make peace first, in order to get his family 
out of the hands of the Bugis. His people feel that he thinks only 
of seeing his family and forgets to take care of the welfare of his 
people and his country. Raja Kochi' sends his wife to Tongku 
Puan (Mondok). the wife of Upu Daeng Challa, to arrange an 
understanding. She meets Upu Daeng Challa there and informs 
him that Raja Kochi’ wants to take her and her children to Siak. 
Upu Dating Challa replies that that rests with the Sultan and the 
Yamtuan Muua; he has no faith in Raja Kochi’s offering peace 
unless he demolishes his stockades, swears in the mosque that he 
will not molest Riau any further, and gives back all the people he 
had taken away at the conquest of Johore. If he refuses these 
terms, the Bugis will attack in earnest. Tongku Tengah comes 
while they are talking, and warns Upu Dating Challa not to believe 
the treacherous Menangkabau-prince, as Raja Kochi', being jealous 
•of Riau, had no other purpose but to ruin it. The sisters do not 
even believe that Raja Kechi' is going to make Tongku Kamariah 
his reigning queen. The latter at last goes to her husband, accom- 
panied by the eldest servants of the palace, and Upu Daeng Challa 
informs that Sultan and tfje Yamtuan Muda of what has hap- 
pened; they both agree to the three conditions. A messenger is 
despatched to Raja Kochi' to inform him officially of the terms 
and the Yamtuan Muda has told Raja Kechi', that the Bugis, are 
bound by honour and kinship to see that, Johore having become a 
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field for turtledoves ”, Riau should flourish. So, if Raja Kechi*' 
would rather fight, he should not, when the fighting had com- 
menced, run away or ask pardon, as there were five things in a 
Bugis warriors code of honour: — not to pursue* a fugitive enemy, 
unless it was necessary in order to gain a decisive victory; not to 
refuse a man asking for pardon; not to grudge the fallen, even of 
their own family, as death is a warrior's lot; not to hold an enemy 
in contempt, even if he was weak; and fifthly not to kill an ambas- 
sador, in war or peace. 

Raja Kechi’ accepts the conditions and reasserts his good-will 
to Sultan Sulaiman and the Bugi:s princes, who are all related to 
him, promising to meet them on the following day. I'he Sultan 
and the Upus are informed of this promise and retire, the Sultan 
saying that Raja Kechi’ to all appearance would not bite any 
more, being much weakened. Upu Daeng Challa tells Ttmgku 
Tengah of what has happened, but she has no faith in any 
promise of the Menangkabau. 

The next da}' all assemble in the audience-hall of the Sultan. 
Raja Kechi' arrives late with his followers, greets the Sultan and 
the Bugis princes and takes his seat opposite the Sultan. Gilt betel 
is served and eaten. Raja Kechi' agrees to accept the terms on 
oath. Officials and warriors assemble, armed with the knis {pen- 
dua), many angry glances being exchanged between the former 
enemies. They go to the mosque, and sit round the prayer-stool. 
1'he Yamtuan Muda asks Raja Kechi' to ascend the prayer-stool 
and with the Koran on his head swear to the agreed conditions. 
An awful silence ensues, and the warriors stare at each other with 
right hands on the koris. Upu Uaeng Challa smiles and asks 
again: ” Pray, my elder brother, take the oath, as it is getting 
late.” Raja Kechi’ replies: ” It is well, younger brother,” and 
ascends the prayer-stool, while the Yamtuan Muda and Upu Dating 
Challa stand to his right and left. The Imam brings the Koran, 
ascends the prayer-stool, sits down opposite Raja Kechi' and offers 
the Koran on his knees. Raja Kechi' swears: '' By God and by 
His Prophet! 1 will commit no more treachery {khianat) against 
my younger brother, Johore and Riau, and 1 will return all the 
people of Johore who are in my hand. If ever 1 break this oath, 
may 1 never have peace again, and may I be destroyed by sacred 
steelM Upu Daimg Challa answers: "'Praise be God, elder 
brother! We all believe you, but, if you renounce what you have 
sworn, by God’s will, your children and grandchildren shall be 
scattered all over the world as seeds of the Nipah-palm scatter 
when the fruit is split, and your royal power (daulat) shall perish 
and be replaced by that of others.” Raja Kechi’ replies: ” So be 
it, younger brother.” Raja Kechi' descends from the prayer-stool 
and all return to the hall, where the Yamtuan Muda proclaims 
the peace between his people and those of Siak. The people con- 


1. (di-) makan besi kawidab saya. 
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firm it, the Imam reads a prayer, and all say Amen. A banquet 
is held, Raja Kechi* asks leave to depart to Siak, which is 
granted by Sultan Sulaiman, and returns to his family. The 
Yamtuan Muda proposes to the Sultan that their fleet should ac- 
company Raja Kechi' until he had reached the sea, and that their 
war-vcssels should not be laid up. as they could not know what 
treachery the enemy might commit. Thus it was done. Raja 
Kechi* returned to Siak, and according to some authors had no 
other occupation but thinking how he could destroy Riau and the 
Bugis, whom he hated with all his heart. 

One day, in council one of his ministers reminded him of his 
oath taken in the mosque, hut Raja Kechi' made light of it and 
told him to mind his own business. The vihiUri, though con- 
demning the prince for his treachery, advised him to fetch first 
his wife and children from Riau, so Raja Kechi’ went there with 
four or five smaller warships (kakap), met Sultan Sulaiman and 
asked to be allowed to take his wife and children to Siak, as he 
wanted to make the princess his queen (raja perempiian), and if the 
Siak chiefs should agree, to make his eldest son Mahmud (also 
called Raja Buang)^ his successor, so as to better the relations 
between Riau and Siak. Sultan Sulaiman consented, and Raja 
Kechi' went to Tengku Kamariah, told her of his plans and asked 
her to prepare for the voyage, 'fhe following day she visited her 
sister, 'fengkii Mondok, the wife of Upu Dac'mg Parani; Tengku 
1'engah, and also her brother, the Sultan. She found them to- 
gether, and the Sultan gave her good advice that in another’s 
house she should not do as in her own, and should make good 
friends with other royal ladies and with the wives of chiefs. Raja 
Kechi’ and 'fengku Kamariah took leave of the Sultan and his 
family, and of the Bugis princes, 'fhe ladies of the high officials 
brought them on board, and one high dignitary of Riau accom- 
panied them to Siak, and Tengku Kamariah was made Raja 
PepTmpuan of Siak in due course. 

At Siak Raja Kechi’ continued his preparations for a new 
attack on Riau. He levied contributions in money and provisions, 
had ships equipped, and in a moment auspicious for the magical 
blessing of the ships (melangkah) sailed for Riau and halted at 
Pulau Bayan. In Riau all ^\ar-vessels were ready, having never 
been laid up since Raja Kechi’ had left the first time. 'I'he people 
at Pulau Bayan did not know what to do; they wanted to attack 
Raja Kechi’ at once, but thought of the oath and the peace pro- 
claimed by the Yamtuan Muda. So they informed the Yamtuan 
Muda of Raja Kochi’s arrival, and a spy was sent to watch, who 
found that Raja K^ichi’ was building stockades at Pulau Bayan. 
Sultan Sulaiman thought first of reminding Raja K^hi’ of his 
oath, but the Yamutan Muda was for an attack at once; before 
starting to fire they could shout that whosoever had swerved from 

1. cf. supra, where he is called Tengku Miihamad Sultan, 
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the agreement and oath, should be destroyed by that oath, he and 
his children and grandchildren. The Sultan agreed, and it was 
arranged that the fleet should attack Raja Kechi' at Bayan, whilst 
a Bugis party should go by boats through small channels, circum- 
vent Pulau Bayan, land there and attack Raja Kecbi' from the 
back in the evening. 

The fleet sailed down and took up a position opposite the fleet 
and stockades of the Siak-people. Before firing commenced, a 
Penglima of Riau called out the message as above, and furiously 
Raja Kc^hi' gave order to open fire. A gun-battle ensued, and 
on the next day a select party of three hundred Bugis landed and 
stormed the stockades, turning the guns on the men from Siak, 
who had had no time left to take them away. The Siak-people 
were in a fix, as they cauld hardly turn their ships round to fire 
on the Bugis ashore, and at nightfall the Bugis, who had come by 
boats through the channels, attacked their rear. Raja Kechi, as 
soon as it was dark, gave the sign that his fleet should retire; he 
himself jumped into a boat, rowed to his vessel lying at Tanjong 
Pinang and sailed away to Siak through the Straits of 'I'iung. 
Of his fleet many men and many vessels perished, and when morn- 
ing came there was nothing left but the dead and the wrecks, and on 
the sea the sails making for Lobam and the Straits of Tiung. Upu 
Daeng Challa forbade pursuit, as it was against his code of 
honour. 

The victors were received in Riau with great honour, and 
feasted. This defeat of Raja Kechf took place A. 11. 1139, and 
it was the end of the war with Raja Kechi' during the reign of 
Upu Daeng Marioh at Riau. Eleven years later Raja Kechi’ 
attacked Riau again and was again defeated, lie then died, and 
Raja Alam attacked Riau, as will be narrated later on. 

While Upu Daeng Challa was Raja of Riau, for about eleven 
years it was peaceful and flourishing. Hundreds of vessels came 
from Bengal, from Java, from the further East, from China, from 
Siam. 'Fhe people of Riau became rich, especially the Bugis, as 
many of them were e.xempted by the Yamtuan Muda from paying, 
custom-duty and harbour-dues (laboh batu). Thousands of 
Chinese came to work as coolies in the gambier-plantations. 
According to one tradition it was a Bugis, (the) Penggawa (of) 
Tarum, who first planted gambier by order of the Yamtuan Muda; 
according to another story it was the headman of Chedun, who 
obtained the seeds from Sumatra. Then all the Bugis, immigrants 
as well as those born in the country, got rich from growing 
gambier, there being hundreds of plantations, all worked by 
Chinese coolies. The Yangdipertuan Muda, TomSnggong, Benda- 
hara and Shahbandar were overwhelmed with presents, and all 
were very happy. The revenues amounted to hundreds of thou- 
sands in every season, and a large fleet of big vessels heavily armed 
was kept, partly ready, partly laid up. The Sultan, all the high 
dignitaries and princes built fine palaces. Sayids and Shaikhs^ 
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saints and learned men from Arabia flocked to Riau and lived 
near the mosque and in the coast-villages. Religious and temporal 
law was strictly kept, a law-code was compiled by the high digni- 
taries and the chiefs, weights and measures were controlled, and 
justice was dealt out equally to Bugis and Malays. About 
seventeen years this happiness lasted under the reign of the Yam- 
tuan Muda Upu Daong Challa, who also helped the people to his 
best ability when Raja Kechi' worried Riau again, and food be- 
came dear, and the poorer people wanted to leave the place. 

Now a letter came from the Sultan of Sambas, Sultan Aadil, 
after Upu Daong Parani had perished in the second Kedah war 
and had been buried in Kedah, inviting the five princes to come 
and visit him, and if they liked, to settle in Sambas. The Upus 
decided that Upu Daeng Kamaso should go, and that Upu Daiing 
Manambun should return to Malan, which he had left so tong 
ago. d*hey swore that they W'ould always stand by each other, 
and if at any time one of them should have trouble, the other 
brothers was bound to help him. Upu Daimg Manambun and 
Upu DaC'ng Kamase sailed with seven ships to Sambas, 'fhcy 
were received with ro>'al honours. A house was already built 
for them, and they took their abode there. The Sultan sent seven 
of his eldest menteris to them and repeated his w'ish that they 
should settle in his country, and that one of them should marry 
his sister, Raden 'lengah. Upu Daeng Manambun accepted for 
his younger brother, Upu Daimg Kamaso, who had not yet a 
home of his owm, and L^pu Dai’mg Kamaso was married according 
to royal custom, and was made Pangeran Mangkubumi of Sambas. 

(Here a long shavr is inserted, describing the marriage and the 
installation as Mangkubumi. When the britlegroom returns from 
the ceremonial procession, the door of the palace is closed in his 
face and he is admitted only after having paid the marriage- 
money). 

For forty days Upu Daeng Manambun stayed at Sambas, 
then asked leave to return to Malan, having been away for about 
three years sailing to Siantan, Palembang, Malaka, Kemboja, 
Riau, Siak, back to Riau, to Kedah, back to Riau, and now to 
Sambas. The Sultan consents, as he has news that the old Sultan 
of Matan is unable to fulfil his duties (u^ur), and that Pangeran 
Ratu quarrels with his younger brother Pangeran Mengkurut over 
the succession. Upu Daeng Manambun sails with six vessels to 
Kandang K5rbau and up to the old town, where Sultan Muhamad 
Zainu'd-din receives him with royal honours and gives him the 
title of Pangeran Smas Suria Negara. He puts him on the same 
rank with his sons and asks his high dignitaries to choose one of 
them as his successor. The dignitaries cannot agree, and after twx) 
months a general assembly is held. All the people from the 
country (hills) and the Maya's (Dayaks?) come, and these two 
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parties are called the ''Siring Mambal/'^ According to the 
custom of Mat an, if a king is chosen, and all the menteris agree, 
but the Siring Mambal not, the king cannot be chosen. (Ap- 
parently no agreement can be reached), and the menteris return to 
the king and represent to him the following: As to his sons 
Pangeran Ratu and Pangeran Mengkurut, they quarrel over 
the succession while the Sultan is still living, and it will be worse, 
when he is dead (therefore they do not want to fix their choice 
for the present?). As regards Pangeran fimas Suria Negara, he 
should be sent to Mompawah, as the Sultan's wife, Ratu Emas 
Inderawati, is the daughter of the Penombahan of Sengkawo', who 
is the Raja of Mempawah. She is the only child of her mother, 
Puteri Chermin, the daughter of Raja Kahar, prince of Batu 
Rijal in the upper country of Hindala Kiri. The reason of his 
having come to Mempawah was his having quarrelled with his 
elder brother, who had become Raja of Batu Rijal. Raja Kahar 
had inherited from their father two swords, belonging to the royal 
family-treasure, for which his brother had asked, but Raja Kahar 
had refused to give them up, saying that his brother had in- 
herited the kingdom, and it was only right that he himself should 
have the two swords as heirloom. 1'hey had quarrelled, and Raja 
Kahar had left Hindala Kiri in a ship with thirty men, seven 
servant girls and his daughter Princess Chermin, who had lost 
her mother when born, and whom he could not leave behind. He 
went first to the mouih of the Sambas-river, where he stayed for 
three days, but having no good omen in his dreams, sailed to 
Mempawah. Staying at the mouth of the river, he dreamt that 
he held the sun in his grip, and sailed up to Mt'mpawah, 
where the Prmombahan of Songkawu' invited him to stay 
and gave him a house. The Pemmibahan fell in love with 
Puteri Chermin, the daughter of Raja Kahar, and asked her in 
marriage, to which Raja Kahar agreed on the condition that his 
thirty followers were given wives. The Penembahan accepted 
and was duly married to Puteri Chermin. They had a daughter, 
Princess fimas Inderawati, who in course of time was betrothed to 
the Raja of Sambas, Ratu Anom Kesuma Yuda. After this 
betrothal, Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din of Matan also sent to 
Mempawah to ask Princess £mas Inderawati in marriage, and 
being informed of her betrothal to the Sultan of Sambas, sailed 
with seven ships to Sengkawu', asked the Penembahan for the 
hand of his daughter and was duly married. Three days after- 
wards he asked tor permission to return to Matan and to leave 
his wife with her father for the present. But the latter was afraid 
of the Sultan of Sambas, to whom his daughter had been affianced, 
and Sultan Muhamad Zainu'd-din decided to take her with him 
and make her Ratu Sultan, to reign over his palace and all the 
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women of Matan. Her mother, Princess Chermin, with the per- 
mission of the Penombahan followed her only child to Matan, and 
stayed there. Already three letters had come from Mempawah, 
one to the Sultan, one to Princess Chormin, and one to Princess 
ftmas Inderawati, announcing the death of the Penombahan. 
The merit hi think that the Sultan’s wife, Princess fimas Indera- 
wati„ should return with her mother, Princess Chermin, to Mem- 
pawah, to claim the heritage due to her as only child of the late 
Prmembahan, and that Pangeran fimas Suria Negara should ac- 
company them to become Raja of Mempawah. 

Sultan Muhamad Zainu’d-din agrees to the plan, the people 
are called together, and Pangeran i":mas Suria Negara and his 
wife arc carried in procession round the town to the (Pancha 
Phsada) royal bathing-pavilion, where they are bathed cere- 
monially. I'he Sultan proclaims his daughter, Princess Kesumba, 
to be Agung Sonuhiin, and the people do homage to her and her 
husband, whilst guns arc fired and music plays. W^hen the 
festivities are over, the Sultan calls his mother-in-law, wife, 
daughter and son-in-law and tells them of his plans, fhey agree, 
and the Sultan gives permission that anybody who likes to do so 
may follow them to Mempawah. both people of the palace and of 
Matan. With a fleet of forty ships they leave Malan, as many 
people also of the better class of Javanese, Malays and Bugis, 
including Fnchc Kerabang and Hnche Kwini, follow them to 
Matan. The Sultan accompanies them to Sukadana, where they 
bid farewell to each other and prayers are read for a happy issue 
of the venture. 

7'hey reach Mempawah and halt at Sobukit, where the Pan- 
geran wants to build a town, and the jungle is cleared. Sebukit 
was formerly a country, ruled by Patih Krmivtar, wdio w'as the 
father of Ni’ Nyabang. 'fhe latter made the agreement wdth the 
Raja of Sambas, Ni’ Riu’ by name, and (with?) Raja Dilara 
Sapelayu (the Raja of Lara Sapelayu?) w^ent to Pulau Samsa’ 
to amuse themselves there.* They were the first to call the 
Sungai Raya the Sungai lL\va Sebaya’ Bian,” as “ Sungai Raya ” 
means “great amusement” and ” Sebaya ” means “together” 
{sama-savm), 'fogether they placed a number of stones into the 
sea and called them batu hHat, and up to the present day they are 
still called batu bhat and are to be found on the western side of 
Pulau Samsa’, stretching in a line from the sea to the shore. 7'hey 
were called batu bclat as they w^ere placed there as a treaty token, 
as the country from the hills which lie in a line with the batu 
belat, belongs to Sambas, and that on the other side of the line 
belongs to Mempawah. When the place is cleared, the Pangeran 
builds a palace there, and his people houses. When they have 
settled down, Pangeran fimas Suria Negara and the three royal 

1. This passage in the Malay text is hardly intelligible. 
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ladies sail with thirty ships to Sengkawo*, pray and give alms at 
the tomb cf the late Penembahan in fulfilment of their vows and 
hold festivities there. 

This story comes now to the Pangeran Dipati, who lived at 
Pinang Sekayu, further up the river of Sengkawo', who was, as all 
of his rank, a cousin in the first grade to the Penembahan of 
Sengkawo'. He had four children, the eldest a son, Raden Jaga, 
a daughter Rmas Seri Sangka, another daughter £mas Chandi 
(Chindai?), and the youngest a son, Raden Mari. When the 
Penembahan died, the Pangeran Dipati had taken charge of the 
roval insignia, treasures, servants and all the dayak of Mempawah. 
When he heard that Pangeran ftmas Suria Negara with the royal 
ladies was visiting the tomb of the late Penembahan, he came with 
his wife and his family; and great festivities were held. Seven 
days later Princess Chermin and her daughter, Ratu Sultan ]5mas 
Inderawati, visited the Pangeran Dipati to inquire after the pos- 
sessions of the late Penembahan, and everything was delivered to 
them, including the royal insignia, the two swords brought from 
Batu Rijal, the halberds, the susiinan (sets of trays and bowls?), 
the Javanese pages (?, hujartg Jazva) and so forth, as Princess 
Chermin knew everything which belonged to the royal insignia. 
Princess J5mas Inderawati claimed as her inheritance the Dayaks 
of Mempawah, Pahahar and Melinsam, as it is the custom {here 
that to the Penembahan belong the Dayaks of the tribe (? sekayu) 
of Mengkawah, and to the Pangeran Mangku those of the tribe 
of Pabahar. Some princes are given one or another tribe of 
Dayaks to get their revenue from them, but the Dayaks of Mem- 
pawah could never be given to anybody but remained under the 
Penembahan. They were of five countries, which were compared 
to our five fingers, and those belonging to the Penembahan were 
the Dayaks of Sangkang, Kacha’, Sembaya', Lumut and Sebuwu. 
But none of these Dayaks the Pangeran Dipati was willing to give 
back, and the ladies decided to wait for a later opportunity and 
to return to Sebukit with what they had received, being thankful 
that they had obtained it without any quarrel. 

The story returns to LIpu Daong Biasa, who had become 
Major of the Bugis at Batavia under the Dutch Company. He 
had a son Upu Daeng Kelula. When he heard that the five 
brothers had made their fortune at Riau, Sambas, Matan and 
Mempawah, he bade his son visit them and inform them that 
their debts with the merchants of Batavia, which the Major had 
guaranteed, had already been paid by him, as at the time when 
the Chinese under Si Panjang had attacked the Kota Intan of 
Batavia,^ he had taken the side of the Dutch with all the Bugis 
and the men of .Makasar and Mandar, and after the victory had 
received so many presents, that he had paid all the debts of his 
brother and nephews, so that they should trouble no more about 

1. A. D. 1740? 
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it, and his son and heirs would never ask them to refund the 
money. Upu Daong Kelula should further choose amongst their 
sons a suitable husband for his own daughter, as he had been 
unable to find one in Batavia. Upu Daiing Kelula sailed for 
Riau, taking with him letters and presents, from the Major to his 
cousins, but met with bad weather and was blown to Mempawah. 
lie visited his coiusin at Sebukit, who received him with honour 
and gave Upu Daeng Kelula a house. 

For about one month Upu Daeng Kelula stayed at Mem- 
pawah and sold merchandise with so much profit that it becanie 
proverbial as untong BHawi} He asked Pangeran fimas Suria 
Negara for permission to return to Batavia the latter’s son Gusti 
lamril, to be married to his daughter Daeng Muda. Dating 
Kelula had three wives, the first the daughter of the Raja of 
Makasar, she being the mother of Daeng Muda who later became 
the mother of Sultan .Muhamad Zainu’l-Abidin, Raja of Mem- 
pawah. His second wife was a Chinese lady, born in Batavia; 
she gave birth to a daughter, Daeng Nyonyah, who became the 
mother of Daeng Merta. His third wife was Merdi, whom he 
had brought from .Mandar to Batavia, and with her he had three 
children, two sons, Daeng Mempa’ and Daeng Chachu, and a 
ilaughter, Daeng l.ila, who became the mother of Pangeran Anom 
and of the Penembahan Adinata Kerma Omar Kamaru’d-din. 

Pangeran ffinas Suria Negara agreed to the proposal, and 
Gusti Jamril, accompanied by a few followers, sailed with 
Upu Daeng Kelula to Batavia, which they reached after fifteen 
(.lays and nights W'hen they had passed the ” Boom ” (custem- 
hoLse), they took a carriage to Kampong Bharu and paid their 
respects to the Major, who liked Gusti Jamril very much. Three 
days later he brought Gusti Jamril and Dai’iig Kelula to see the 
General Himhof (Governor-general van Imhoff-') at the Kota 
Intan of Batavia. The guard euitside saluted the Major, and 
when they reached the General’s house, they were greeted by him 
and asked to sit down on chairs, and tea was brought by the 
servants. The .Major informed the General of the intended mar- 
riage, and the General asked him to let the marriage-procession 
pass the Kota Int.an, so that he could do honour to the bridegroom, 
promising further any assistance the Major may require. Fes- 
tivities are commenced at once, and when the marriage-service has 
been read, the bridegroom is carried round the town in a bridal 
coach, followed by a procession of carriages of Europeans and all 
the other races, when the Major had invited, and preceded by 
armed men and the music and players and dancers of the different 
races. The procession goes direct from Kampong Bharu to the 
Kota Intan, where 1 1 guns are fired, and two companies of soldiers 
with drums and trumpets take their places right and left of the 


1. A Batavia = profit.^' 

2. A. B. 1743-1750. 
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bridal coach, whilst the carriages of the colonel, the major and 
Other friends of the Bugis Major join the procession, and great 
is the joy of Upu Daong Biasa and his friends over the honour 
done him by Governor-General van Imhoff. The procession 
returns to Kampong ‘ Bharu. where the remaining marriage- 
ceremonies lake place, and a banquet, to which all the friends of 
the Major, of all races, sit down, concludes the festivities. Three 
days later the young couple takes the ceremonial bath. 

After a stay of five months Gusli Jamril asked leave to return 
to Mumpawah, his wife to stay with her parents for the present. 
The Major agreed and sent Dacmg Lulu with a vessel to accompany 
him. lie gave Gusli Jamril a message to his father that after the 
Major’s death Gusti Jamril should fetch the whole family of the 
Major to Mompawah. When the ships were ready and loaded 
with merchandise to be sold in M^npawah, Gusti Jamril and 
Daeng Lulu took leave and sailed to Mempawah, which they 
reached after a fortnight. Gusti Jamril sent Abdul-Wahab to 
inform his father of his arrival, and they were brought in by two 
vessels-of-state with music playing. Lleven guns weie fired when 
they reached Sebukit, greetings exchanged, the presents from the 
Major delivered, and a great banquet held in the audieuce-hall. 
Daeng Lulu was gn en a house and after prayers, Gusti Jamril was 
brought into the palace, bathed with water to ward off all evil in- 
lluences, clothed in new clothes, according to royal custom, and 
then brought to do homage to the royal ladies, kissing theii knees 
and being kissed on the head, whilst prayers were said. 

Three months later Gusti Jamril asked leave to sail lo Pinang 
Sekayu to sell goods brought for trade with the Dayaks; gongs, 
chanan^, kPromong, iazcak4azcak (different kinds of gongs), pabat 
(copper-trays on a foot), bokor (metal-vessels without fool and a 
broad, flat rim), sembirii (stmbhtp? a copper-bowl for food, with 
upright rim and round, hollow foot, smaller than the pahar) and 
ialam (great brass-trays). His father had no objections and told 
him to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati, who had not yet 
seen Gusti Jamril. He arrived safely at Pinang Sekayu, kissed 
the Pangeran Dipat i's knee and was received with great love by 
the old man, who being a first cousin to the late Penembahan 
treated him as a grandfather would have done. Gusti Jamril 
received permission to trade further up river and went to the 
landing-place of the Salih Dayaks, where he sold some of his 
goods with great profit. He was summoned back to Pinang 
Sekayu to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati’s wife. He had 
to read and explain the Koran to the old lady, who was pleased 
with his learning. A banquet was given in his honour, ending 
with a prayer read by the Imam, and then the Pangeran Dipati 
offered one of his daughters in marriage. Gusti Jamril replied 
that in this matter he would have to consult his parents, and 
went back to the Dayak-village. The Pangeran Adipati arranged 
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a pleasure- and fruit-gathering-trip up the river, accompanied by 
his son Raden Jaga and his daughter, fimas Seri Sangka and her 
girl-friends. They went upstream, fetched Gusti Jamril and had 
a great day gathering fruits in the jungle, returning afterwards 
with Gusti Jamril to Pinang Sekayu, where the latter was detained 
for two days and nights. 'Fhe Pangeran Dipati then broached 
again the subject of a marriage between Gusti Jamril and his 
daughter Emas Seri Sangka. Gusti Jamril refused as well as he 
could and was told to go to Sebukit to consult his parents; his 
trading-vessels could remain where they were during his absence. 
Gusti Jamril informed his three captains, Hnche Sabah, Pnche 
Abdul-wahab and Priiglima Main', of his intended trip, asking 
them to send down to him all such goods as he could take with 
him in a boat. They obeyed, and having taken leave of the 
Pangeran Dipati, Gusti Jamril went downstreams and informed 
his parents. Pangeran ftmas Suria Negara had no objections on 
principle, but Gusti Jamril had already a wife at Batavia and had 
promised to take her and her family to Mernpawah. Probably 
she would not come if she heard that (justi Jamril had a wife at 
Mempawah, and thus nothing would come of his own wish to 
have his whole family from Batavia at Mempawah, and of his 
uncle’s hope that his family should be taken care of at MT^ipawah. 
Gusti Jamril promised to follow his father in all things, and 
Demang Rilaka Prnawuna Chia’ was told to fetch the three ships 
from Salih. 1 le was given a list of the debtors, Malays and 
Da}’aks, and w’as told to ask for the money, which was already 
overdue, at once, using some force. Me was further given a letter 
and presents for the Pangeran Dipati, which he delivered in due 
course. In the letter was said that Gusti Jamril had to go at once 
to Batavia to pay for the goods he had taken on credit there from 
liuropcan and other firms, but that after his return he was sure 
to pay his respects to the Pangeran Dipati. In the meantime 
Demang Rilaka should collect the debts, and the Pangeran Dipati 
W’as asked to help him if necessary, so that he should return 
quickly and Gusli Jamril should have no trouble about the 
money. The Pangeran Dipati said nothing when he had read the 
letter, but Raden Jaga opined that there would be trouble. Me 
was shown a list of the debtors, and with his permission Domang 
Rilaka went to Salih. Me called the debtors and read the list to 
them; they acknowledged the debts, but asked for a respite of 
two or three months to collect the money. To this Demang Rilaka 
would not agree, as they had bought on cash-terms, and the men 
departed but conspired and W'ent to Raden Jaga, to whom they 
complained of the hardness of Demang Rilaka. Raden Jaga 
called all the Muslims of Pinang Sekayu and at midnight attacked 
Demang Rilaka from the river as well as from shore.* Demang 
Rilaka fought as well as he could, but numbers were against him; 
he put the goods which were ready packed into boats, and fighting 
went downstream through the fleet of his assailants and made his 
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way to Pinang Sekayu. When he reached the place, he shouted 
that the people of Pinang Sekayu had paid good with bad, and in 
days to come would suffer for it. He reached Sebukit and re- 
ported what had happened to Pangeran f5mas Suria Negara, who 
became very angry with Raden Jaga and promised to punish him 
for his evil doings. He prepared a fleet and sent messengers to 
his brothers, the Pangeran Mangkubumi Upu Daong Kamase of 
Sambas, and those at Riau, asking to help him. The Pangeran 
Mangkubumi came with five warvcssels, and the Bugis swore again 
allegiance to each other, whilst a buffalo was slaughtered for the 
mPnchirak of their arms. With a fleet of fifty vessels they sailed 
up to Terinda, where fighting commenced, as the Pangeran Dipati 
in the meantime had built stockades all along the river and had 
bidden the Dayaks of Songkawo’ and Mempawah attack the ships 
from the ,^hore. These stockades were soon taken by the Bugis, 
as at that time the Dayaks were not accustomed to firearms and 
run away. When the Bugis reached Melinsam, they built a 
stockade, and the Pangeran Dipati built one on the opposite shore 
of the river, where both parties watched each other for three months. 
Pangeran f]mas Suria Negara got into communication with the 
chiefs of the Dayaks; he explained to them his lineage and mar- 
riage, and many went over to him, as they recognised in him the 
direct descendant of the Penembahan of Stmgkawo’. 

The Andriguru^ Lemalu’, who had been sent to, Riau, 
delivered the letter to Upu Daong Marioh, the Yamtuan Muda, 
and to Upu Daeng Challa. But shortly after his arrival Upu 
Daeng Marioh died at Pitung, when returning from I'apokan, 
and his body was brought to Riau, where everybody mourned for 
him. He was buried with royal ceremonies at Sungai Baharu, and 
obsequies were duly held on the third, seventh, fortieth and hun- 
dredth days after his death. Upu Daeng Challa was made 
Yamtuan Muda of Riau, but remained sad, as two of the five 
brothers had already died, and the others lived in foreign countries. 
When all was settled, he equipped seven warvesscls and sailed to 
Mempawah. 

When the Raja of Landak, Ratu Bagus, heard of the fighting 
at Mempawah, he came with the Mohammedans of Landak and 
the Dayaks of Benyuki to Pinang Sekayu, went to the Pangeran 
Dipati and told him that he had come with his brother Raden 
Osman to stop the fighting with his cousin, the Pangeran fimas 
Suria Negara, and to make peace between them. The Pangeran 
Dipati was quite agreeable, as his son, Raden Jaga had started the 
quarrel without investigating properly. Ratu Bagus went to 
Myinsam, visited Pangeran fimas Suria Negara, and asked him ta 
stop the fighting. Whilst they were having their meal, news came 


1. > apparently a Bngis title for a military officer, fre- 
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that the Yamtuan Muda of Riau had arrived, and Pangeran fimas 
Suria Negara asked leave of Ratu Bagus to consult his brother 
first before replying to his proposal, suggesting that they should go 
together downstream to welcome his brother. The Mangkubumi 
•of Sambas, Gusti Jamril and his brothers were left behind to guard 
the stockade. When the brothers met at Sebukit, they went to the 
palace, and Pangeran 15mas Suria Negara informed the Yamtuan 
Muda of what had happened and of Ratu Bagus’ proposal. Upu 
Daiing Challa replied, that he had been called to fight, and now he 
had come they wanted to make peace; he was quite agreeable, but 
would like to try a fight with the Pangeran Dipati and Raden Jaga 
first, as his brother’s cannons had already been fired, and even if 
that had not been done, they should be fired now, to show that his 
brother stood not alone but had flesh and blood in other countries. 
He had come late and in a hurry on account of the death of their 
brother, and if they could not gain a decisive victory at once, he 
would send to Riau for a three times larger fleet. But he had no 
doubts about a speedy victory, as the Dayaks, who ran if they 
heard a matchlock fired, would flee at once when they heard the 
roar of the cannons and swivelguns, and the Mohammedans of 
those parts had never faced an open attack, their warfare being 
carried on like that between a kite and a chicken; he had seen 
enough of it coming up the river. 

After the meal the Yamtuan Muda returned to his ship, and 
Ratu Bagus went home with the Imam of Sebukil, with whom he 
sta 3 Td. Now' by the will of God it came to pass that Ratu Bagus 
asked the Imam to help him to marry Ihin Dinvaman, the daughter 
of Pangeran P:mas Suria Negara: if his suit would be accepted, he 
would do whatever Pangeran fimas wxiuld like, 'fhe Imam in- 
formed Pangeian Rmas, who consulted his brother the Yamtuan 
Miula: the latter was agreeable and took it as a good omen for 
victoiy. .At the marriage the ^'amtuan .Muda w'ould swear 
allegiance to him, drawing his weapon, and promising tt) make 
the bridegHKjm Penglima Perang. whilst he himself w'ould under- 
take to be Penglima Brsar. As Pangeran fhnas Suria Negara and 
his wife had no objections, the Imam was told to inform Ratu 
Bagus that his proposal was accepted, and that the marriage 
should take place in three days. The bridegroom should, how’cver, 
not become afraid at the whiganik of the Bugis, which was a sign 
of then* being pleased. The Imam told Ratu Bagus and informed 
him that the marriage w'ould be informal, consisting of the reading 
of pra\ers only, as in wartime they could not have the full cere- 
monies; if they should be victorious, they could have the festivities 
later He further told him of the Bugis custom mhigarnk. 
Raja Bagus was pleased and satisfied, and began at once w'ith the 
festivities. On the third day he was carried in procession to the 
audience-hall, whetc the marriage-service was read, and then into 
the palace where he took his place next to the bride, and the couple 
partook of the ceremonial rice. Then the Bugis commenced the 
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mengafuk; the Yamtuan Muda drew his khis, presented a new 
suit of clothes to the bridegroom and proclaimed him Pt'mglima 
Perang with the acclamalion of the people and the firing of eleven 
guns. In the same manner the Yamtuan Muda was proclaimed 
Penglima Besar by Pangeran fimas Suria Negara. When the 
ceremonies were over, the order was given to return to the war 
three days hence, and prayers read by the Imam concluded the 
festivities. 

Three days later they moved upstream again and reaolied 
Kuala Sangking. The Pangeran Dipati heard of the marriage 
and the coming of the brothers of Pangeran ftmas Suria Niagara 
from Sambas and Riau, and held a council of war. His ministers 
represented to him all the trouble caused by the rashness of Raden 
Jaga, which had involved them in a quarrel with four countries. 
And their own Dayaks were going over to Pangeran fimas Suria 
Negara, as the ro3'aI ladies and the ro)^al insignia were with him 
at Sebukit. The old prince said nothing. It had gone with him 
as in the proverb; a fire starting can be easily quenched, but if it 
has grown big, it is very hard to extinguish. 

When the fleet from Sebukit arrived, the three brothers were 
united again after many years, and together they mourned the death 
of UpLi Daiing Marioh. The three sons of Pangeran f:mas Suria 
Negara paid their respects to their uncle the Yamtuan Muda. A 
council of war was held, and on a Tuesday, when the shadows were 
about three feet long, an attack on the stockades on the other side 
of the Molinsam-river was made. Two stockades were taken: the 
third was that of Raden Jaga. 1‘he Bugis battered down the port, 
and the people fled over the flat part on the other side to Pinang 
Stfl<a}'u. 1'he town was soon taken, but when the Bugis reached 
the courtyard of the Pangeran Dipati, they found that he had fled. 
'Fhey wanted to pursue him, but Pangeran Kmas Suria Negara 
decided to stop for a day or two, and the houses were plundered, 
but not burned. The people of Pinang Sekayu had fled by land 
and river; when they reached Mengkapas, they left behind the 
Kiayi and Pengorah to build a stockade there, and the princes with 
their men, stayed by the mouth of the Sumpa' river at Tombong 
Bangsal. 1'wo days later the Bugis attacked the lower stockade 
and were held up there, but the Pengerah of Pinang Sekayu went 
upstream from the mouth of the Nyawan-river to the Pangeran 
Adipati and Raden Jaga and inforrned them that they could not 
hold out longer, as the assailants were too strong in numbers, and 
the chiefs of the Dayaks of Melinsam were going over to Pangeran 
£mas Suria Negara. 

The Pangeran Dipati called the chiefs of the five Dayak- 
tribes and asked them whether they should flee or fight. He 
thought it would hardly be of use to fight, as they had already 
given up their stockades at Pinang Sekayu, and lost everything by 
the plundering of Pinang Sekayu and could not meet the further 
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•expenses of the war. They could not rely on their Dayaks, and, 
besides, what would become of their wives and children in the 
jungle, who, if they continued fighting, would be attacked by the 
Dayaks of Landak, so that they could not leave them to them- 
selves, and the Dayaks of Landak would be thirty to one against 
those of Mempawah. The chiefs advised fleeing ere the Dayaks 
of Landak should come, and the Pangeran Dipat i asked them 
whether he should join them or not, but the chiefs of the Dayaks 
said that they would not be able to leave their timbaivang 
(Dayak-villages“^), and the Raja of Mempawah would be their 
prince. The Pangeran l^ipati thereupon fled with his family 
•over Pabahan, Siri, Temila, Sengah and Tayan to Melio and 
settled there, his people being scattered, some at Pinang Sekayu, 
others in the thnbawang Sebau at the mouth of the Sumpa' 
river, and others at Tayan. 

(A shair describes the fighting and the taking of Pinang 
Sekayu. The ransacking of the palace is forbidden by the 
Yamtuan Muda). 

After the victory Pangeran f)mas Suria Negara called the 
chiefs of the MempawalvDayaks to Pinang Sekayu, and the chiefs 
of thirty villages came to do homage to him. When they had 
promised that they and their descendants would acknowledge 
Pangeran Lmas Suria Negara and his descendants as Penem- 
bahans of Sengkawo’ and their chiefs, Pangeran Kmas 
ordered Andriguru l/malo’ to stand on the shore of the river, 
holding in his right hand a stone and in his left an egg. 'fhe 
Dayaks stood round him, and he told them to listen well to his 
words: — “ 'fhis agreement between us and the prince shall hold 
good with all his descendants and our descendants, and cannot 
be renounced, and if the Davaks sin against it, the Dayaks shall 
die.’' The Da\ aks replied: “So be it," and he continued: ‘'And 
if the (people who came over the) sea sin against it, the Da>'aks 
shall die." One of the Dayaks replied: “ S'ou speak the truth, 
PtMiglima MakV ’’ and the latter threw the stone into the river 
and broke the egg before the people. But the Dayaks said: 
" You erred, Peiiglima; if the (people from the) sea sin against it, 
they are to die, and on no account are the Dayaks to ciie when the 
(people of the) sea sin against it; that word was wrong." The 
Pvnglima replied: " If we do not like it, we can dive after that 
stone, and if we get it, we can alter the agreement." The chiefs 
of the Dayaks replied: " How can we dive after that stone which 
has sunk in a stream with such a strong current? Now of us 
will undertake to do that." The Ptmglima said: “ If so, then 1 
made no mistake, and we are at fault {jtka bagitu kata kita bukan- 
lab salah aku dan ktta-lah yang salah)J* The chiefs of the Dayaks 
replied: "We leave the matter to the Raja, to whom we have 
given over ourselves like white yarn (to be dyed whatever colour 
he wants). If he cares for us, we shall live happily; if not, 
we shall be unhappy, and if Ave cannot bear it any longer, we 
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shall run away and try to find another prince who is able to take 
care of us.'' Pangeran lilmas Suria Negara said: ‘‘ Do not let us 
quarrel 1 and my descendants shall take good care of you, and 
shall not alter our covenant." I le distributed presents amongst the 
chiefs, and they returned to their villages. 

Demang Rilaka Ponawuna Chia' then claimed punishment for 
the Dayaks of Salih, who had caused all the trouble, and suggested 
that they should capture as many of them as they could and carry 
them away as slaves. Pangeran Kmas Suria Negara agreed, but 
those who ran away were to remain his people. A party under 
Demang Rilaka went upstream and attacked the village at eight 
o’clock in the morning. They captured about thirty-five people, 
who by order of Pangeran Kmas Suria Negara where brought 
to Sebukit and made Mohammedans. The plunder was very 
rich, as everything was taken away, even old sleeping mats and 
unclean animals, which were carried away by the Dayaks. 'fhe 
Dayak-village of Salih consisted of fifty doors and about two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants, who went dowm to Pinang Sekayu 
and did homage to the princes. Pangeran fimas Suria Negara 
gave order to return the day after the next, allowing the empty 
houses of Pinang St'd<ayu to be taken down and brought to 
Sebukit. 

With singing and music the party returned to Sebukit, where 
they were welcomed wdth equal joy, and saffron-coloured rice, 
mixed with copper, silver and gold-coins, was scattered over the 
princes on their arrival at the Istana, to the delight of the 
children wdio were w^aiting at the palaccdoor. A banquet w^as 
given for the victors in the audiencehall, concluded by prayers 
read by the Imam. 

Soon the Yamtiian Muda of Riau and the Pangeran Mangku- 
bumi of Sambas informed their brother that they w^anted to return 
to their countries. The Pangeran Mangkubiimi stated that by 
the younger sister of Sultan Aadil he had four children, a daughter 
fimas Sani, daughter fimas Saja, a son Daeng Buka, and a third 
daughter Smas Utih. The Yamtuan Muda of Riau had tw^o 
daughters by the younger sister of Sultan Sulaiman, Tengku 
Piiteh and Tengku Mitam, and by another wife also two 
children, Raja Haji, who fell in the holy w^ar, and a daughter 
Raja Halimah; the. second daughter, Raja Aminah, was at 
that time not yet born. They w'anted to make Pangeran 
3^]mas Suria Negara the Penembahan of Mempawah. Pangeran 
fimas replied, that his wife wanted them to stay for another 
week; Sultan Muhammad Zainu’ddin had already given Mem- 
pawah to the Ratu Agung Srmuhun when they had left Matan, 
and there the matter had to rest. After a week of festivities the 
Yamtuan Muda and the Pangeran Mangkubumi left, accompanied 
by Pangeran lilmas Suria Negara and his whole family, who made 
a fishing expedition of it. On a Monday, when the shadows were 
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sixteen feet long, they sailed, guns firing from ships and shore, 
music playing, and the whole like a bridal procession. At the 
mouth of the river the three brothers bade farewell, and the Yam- 
tuan Muda returned to Riau, where sixteen guns were fired at his 
arrival. 1 le then took care of the welfare of Riau, which was most 
famous and flourishing in 1150 A.Il. 

A.II. 1148 the Vamtuan Muda intended to go to Tepokan. 
When he halted at 1'anjong Obin (Uban?), the Sultan called him 
and the Orang-Kaya Indra Bongsu back, as Raja Kechi' was 
attacking Riau again. They returned at once and stopped at 
Tanjong Pinang, sending out spies, who on the third day reported 
the sails of Raja Kechi’ in the Straits of I'iung; this was on the 
first day of the month Safar. The >'amtuan Muda began the can- 
nonade wulh the vessels he had with him, ordering Penglima Bongsu 
to bring the fleet from the river to Sengkarang, in order to protect 
the trading-vessels, of which the river w'as full. 

When Raja Kechi’ reached Prmyengat, he found the Riau fleet 
w'aiting, stretching from 'fanjong Pinang to Sengkarang. He 
stopped at Penvegat and hold a council of war. Ilis ministers 
whispered amongst themselves at the foolishness of the under- 
taking. The merchants and inhabitants of Riau flocked to Tan- 
jong Pinang to see the fight and to bring provisions for the fleet; 
they brought tents w ith them and built ‘huts, and many had their 
small children and music with them. Sultan Sulaiman and the 
Yamtuan Muda were ver>' glad that the people took it so lightly. 
The warriors wanted to start fighting at once, but the \'amtuan 
Muda sent a letter to Raja Kechi’, inviting him to commence at 
once with the play, as the shore was crowded with spectators w’ho 
would be disappointed if they should not see the fighting between 
brothers and brothers-in-Iaw, and would have incurred the expense 
of coming there and bringing all their provisions with them for 
nothing. If they should run short of provisions or ammunition, 
there w^as a plentiful store at Riau, where gunpowder was manu- 
factured by tens of bamboo-vessels a day, and he w'ould be glad 
to help Raja Kechi' with a boatful or twT>. Raja Kechi’ w^ent 
ashamed into his cabin, when the letter had been read to him, as 
he did not know what to do, and his ministers made various com- 
ments on it. The messenger returned and reported what he had 
seen and heard, and the Yamtuan Muda laughed. On the seventh 
day of the month Safar, when the sun was half up, the Yamtuan 
Muda had the war-drum sounded, and the fleet of Raja Kechi' 
started a tremendous cannonade. The Yamtuan Muda returned 
only one shot to ten of theirs, and ordered a vessel to move all 
guns from bows to stern, to turn round, and rowing backward, 
as if retreating, to fire on the enemy from the stern. Raja Kechi', 
much ashamed, ordered firing to cease. He returned to Penyengat 
and refused to eat. His ministers were disgusted. They had been 
made fools of, had been shown the posteriors of the foe, and 
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thought it better to jump over board. Besides, they thought of 
the oath in the Mosque, and felt like pirates. They agreed to 
carry Raja Kc^hi* back by force if he would not return on his own 
account. Sultan Sulaiman and the Yamtuan Muda were greatly 
amused by Raja Kechi's running away first and then anchoring 
again. On the next morning, a Wednesday, they opened fire at a 
distance of dua kali mandi pHuru i.e. a cannonball ricochetting 
twice before it reached its destination from P^nytmgat. So they 
fought (as if in earnest), and people flocked to see. When Raja 
Kechi' saw that he was made a fool of again, he decided to return, 
but waited until night. On the night from Wednesday to Thurs- 
-day he sailed back to Siak. Sultan Sulaiman and the Yamtuan 
Muda with Raja Indra Bongsu returned to Riau and held festi- 
vities, but three days later followed with their fleet to make sure 
that Raja Kechi’ had returned to Siak, and then went back to 
Riau. Afterwards the Sultan went to Pahang and built a wall 
round the tomb of his father, going in the same year also to 
Trengganu. When he was there, a man from Tambelan, named 
Hitam, brought news that Raja Kochi' was sailing to Trengganu 
with sixty-two vessels. This news was received on a Saturday, 
the first day of Miiharram A.H. 1 149, and the Sultan had a stock- 
ade built at the mouth of the river. Shortly afterwards came Raja 
Indra-Bongsu, Daong Komboja and Hnche IJnta from Riau and 
requested the Sultan to return. The Sultan married Tun Abdul- 
majid to the daughter of the Bondahara (of Trengganu?) named 
Tun Inah. He returned to Riau on Saturday, the twenty-first day 
■of Jumadi’l-akhir A.H. 1149, bringing the Yang di-pertuan Kechi' 
with him. On Thursday, the 7th day of Dzulhajih, Raja Ibrahim 
was circumcised. Pfmglima Bongsu brought the news that the 62 
vessels had passed Batang. The Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda 
then, in fulfilment of their vows, went with their whole households 
to Pongujan, where two palaces had been built, close to a Kramat 
(sacred place). They moved into these palaees, and the high 
dignitaries built temporary huts there. Every day festivities and 
banquets weer held, fishing-stakes were built round Pengujan, and 
at low tide the royal ladies and children went to catch fish, heed- 
less that their beautiful sarongs from Palembang and Siantan got 
wet. The fish were cooked or curried. At night time the royal 
ladies amused themselves on the beach by moonlight. Hajis and 
Lebais prayed and praised God, their voices mingling with the 
music until midnight. Early in the morning the princes watched 
the sunrise, until it was time to join in morning-prayer. Prayers 
•over, they had breakfast, and then the pious assembled at the 
sacred tomb and read prayers and the Koran, receiving rich re- 
wards for their labour. They also prayed for long life and happi- 
ness for the princes, and a banquet was given to them. When all 
vows were fulfilled, the party returned to Riau, which became 
^xnore and more famous, and a resort for merchants. 
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A.H. 1150 Riau was molested again by Raja Kechi', who 
sent his son, Raja Aalam, with Daeng Matekko and Raja ftmas to 
attack it. They arrived with a fleet of sixty vessels on the fifteenth 
day of the month Rabi-ul-awal and anchored at Tanjong Sebadam. 
As" many merchant-vessels as could find place in the river sailed 
up, but the bigger ships had to stay in the roads. Sultan Sulaiman 
and the Yamtuan Muda collected their men, and linche Kalang 
and Penglima Bongsu were sent with two war-vessels to recon- 
noitre. They met the fleet of Raja Aalam at Tanjong Sebadam. 
but their ships were blown ashoie by a storm from the Straits and 
could not be got off. After a short fight the two men managed to 
escape upstream, but their ships were taken by the enemy. Raja 
Aalam went further upstream, but was held up by the Riau fleet, 
which had come to the barrier closing the mouth of the Payung- 
river. 'fhe fight began, wherein also the guns of Kota Rintang 
took part. Raja Aalam could not proceed further. None of the 
men of Riau were killed or wounded. Raja Aalam went back ta 
Kampong Bulang, built a stockade there and out of some junks 
made a floating fort, which he made fast with chains in the sea 
near Kampong Bulang, whilst he directed his campaign against 
the Sungai I'arum, where, however, he was not very successful 

The Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda had a number of war- 
vessels and canoes towed through the left branch of the river to 
relieve Tarum. 'I'he Yamtuan Muda himself led the attack, and 
the men of Siak fied, leaving three of their ships behind. After a 
short pause a general attack was made from Tamm downstream to 
Tanjong Sebadam, as there w^re many ships and stockades of the 
enemy on and along the river. At the time of the morning-prayer 
on Wednesday, the seventeenth day of Rabi-ul-akhir A.H. 1150, 
the attack began, and with the help of God all stockades and many 
ships were taken, and in the night, at the time of the evaming- 
prayer, Raja Aalam, Daeng Matekko and Raja Emas fled, nobody 
knows whefe, leaving behind a great number of ships and guns. 

A sha(:r follows, describing the events from the return of 
the Yamtuan Muda from MCmipawah to this last war. 

I'he book concludes with a ^haor praising the five brothers, 
whose advance in the world was solely due to their following the 
right faith in the right way and to their unity and brotherly love, 
and exhorting their descendants to follow their example. 

This (copy, from which the book was printed?) was written 
by Haji Abdullah, the son of Khaim Yl-din, a native of Juanah, 
on the twenty-seventh day of the month Shaaban A.H. 1282, a 
Sunday. 
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The size of Trees in the Malay Peninsula. 

By F. W. Foxworthy. 

None of our trees approach the dimensions of the big trees '' 
of North America, nor do they equal the largest trees of the 
Australian region. They do, however, approach fairly closely the 
dimensions of the largest trees found in other parts of the eastern 
tropics. 

Height. — The accurate measurement of the height of large 
trees presents some difficulty and careful instrumental deter- 
minations of the height of our trees are few. It often happens 
that a large tree standing in the open is credited with great height, 
often with as much as a hundred feet more than it possesses. 
Experienced observers may make a mistake of thirty or more feet 
in a visual estimate of height, and the error made by inexperienced 
observers is likely to be much greater. Certain of our large trees 
have been, by some persons, stated ^o be much more than 300 feet 
in height. Such statements lack verification, and are probably 
the result of careless estimate by inexperienced observers. The 
only way to determine the height of a tree accurately is by the use 
of instruments of precision, if the tree is stranding, or by direct 
measurement of felled trees. 

The tallest tree thus far recorded from the Peninsula was a 
Tualang (Koompasua excelsa Taub.), which was 265 feet in 
height. The tree was measured by B. F. M. Barnard, Deputy 
Conservator of F'orests, with the aid of a Inpsometer. Tualang 
often reaches large si/e and certain individuals of this species, in 
Sarawak, have been recorded as reaching a height of 275 feet. 

'flic next tallest tree which has been recorded is a Kapur 
(DryobaJanops aromatica Gaerln. f.), whose height was 220 feet. 
Jelutong {Dyera spp.) sometimes reaches a height of 200 feet, and 
there are, perhaps, a few’ other kinds of trees which occasionally 
reach that height, although definite records are lacking. 

Forest officers measure a great many trees, but the total height 
is not often recorded, because total height is of much less im- 
portance than the diameter and the height to the first branch, 
as these are the measurements used in calculating the volume of 
useful timber in the tree, and also because the total height can 
rarely be determined with accuracy in the forest, with the time 
and equipment available. The best opportunity for determining 
the heights of numbers of trees comes .when felling is going on, 
and quite a number of measurements have been made at such 
times. It may be stated, as a result of measurements that have 
been made, that the average height of the top of the forest canopy 
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is a little more than 1 50 feet. Here and there certain very large 
trees project for some distance above this level. The height to the 
first branch is, in most cases, less than 100 feet, but there are a 
few kinds of trees, such as Keruing (Dipterocarpus spp.) and 
Kapur (Dryobalanops aromatica Gaertn. f.), which usually exceed 
100 feet to the first branch when mature. A number of other 
kinds of trees have occasional individuals which are more than 
100 feet to the first branch. 

Diameter and girth, — The measurement of the thickness of 
a tree is made at breast height (4^2 feet above the ground), ex- 
cept when there are buttresses, when it is made above these. 
Diameter is usually measured with the aid of callipers, except in 
the case of very large trees, when the girth is taken with a tape. 
The largest tree recorded in the Peninsula is a Chengal (Balano- 
carpus Ileimti King) in the Parit Forest Reserve, Kinta District, 
Perak. This tree was 40 feet five inches in girth (154 inches in 
diameter) and was estimated to be 125 feet to the first branch. 

The following table shows the average diameters of the 
different trees, as recorded in valuation surveys during the last 
five years. All trees over 12 inches in diameter have been re- 
corded. when a survey w'as made. The last column of the table 
gives the maximum diameter recorded for the tree, w'hether in 
\'aluation surveys or elsewhere. .Measurements have been made 
in mo.st of'the states of the Peninsula, and the table represents our 
present knowledge of the size of our trees. 'I'he class recorded as 
“ Miscellaneous contains all trees not separately named and 
includes a very large number of forms, most of them small. 

Tablr of Sizis of Trees. 


Tree 


Meraxti — Shorea spp. 

Kelat — Eugenia spp. 

Keruing — Dipterocarpus spp. 

Kempas — Koompassia malaccensis . . 
Medang — various l.auraceae 

Mempening — Querciis spp 

Resak — Shorea spp., Hopea spp., etc. 
Kapur — Dryobalanops aromatica . . 
Keranji — Dialium spp. 

M era wan — Hopea spp. 

Bintangor — Calophyllum spp. 
Petaling — Ochanostachys amentacea 
Nyatoh — Palaquium spp., etc. 
Ghengal — Balanocarpus Heimii 
K^ledang — A rtocarpiis lanceaefolia 


Total 

Tr#»os 

inousureil. 

Average 
diameter 
ill ell es. 

Muximura 

diameter 

inches. 

19,041 

24 

88 

10,461 

16 

46 

8,572 

26 

78 

4,220 

24 

83 

3,865 

18 

48 

3,268 

16 

52 

3,020 

22 

84 

2,862 

28 

134 

2.360 

20 

52 

1,754 

18 

42 

1,461 

16 

32 

1,418 

16' 

35 

1,338 

18 

46 

1,261 

34 

154 

1,165 

20 

56 
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Table of Sizes of Trees (continued). 


Tree 

Total 

Trees 

measured 

Average 

diameter 

inches. 

Maximum 

diameter 

inches. 

Mhrbau — I ntsia spp 

1,129 

26 

87 

Sepetir — S indora spp. 

920 

22 

54 

Rengas — M elanorrhoea spp., etc. 

916 

20 

46 

Mengkulang — T arrietia spp. 

818 

22 

46 

Jelutong — D yera spp. 

608 

26 

100 

SiMPOH — Dillenia spp., Wormia spp. 

524 

20 

38 

Seraya — S horca Curtisii 

471 

32 

80 

Kulim — S corodocarpus borneensis . . 

447 

18 

59 

Mersawa — A nisoptera spp 

358 

34 

88 

PENAGA—Mesua ferrea 

355 

18 

28 

Tualang — K oompassia excelsa 

349 

40 

107 

Keladan — D ryobalanops oblongifolia 

319 

24 

54 

Durian Daun — D iirio spp. . . 

303 

22 

42 

Kayu Arang — D iospyros spp. 

215 

16 

28 

Kamap — S trombosia rcit undifolia 

190 

16 

34 

Kungkur — P ilhecolobium confertum 

167 

16 

34 

Betis — P ayena utilis . . 

165 

26 

69 

Terentang — C ampnosperma spp. . . 

161 

22 

38 

Tempinis — S loetia sideroxylon 

140 

18 

25 

Berangan — C astanopsis spp. 

127 

18 

35 

Tembusu — F agraea gigantea 

119 

22 

61 

Meranti Pahang — S horea spp. 

113 

28 

71 

Bungor — L agerstroemia spp. 

89 

18 

39 

PuNGGAi — Coelostegia Griflithii 

62 

20 

44 

Dedali — S trombosia javanica 

55 

18 

48 

Damar Hii'AM — Balanocarpus spp. .. 

44 

24 

28 

Leban — V itex spp. 

44 

16 

18 

Geronggang — C ratoxylon arborescens 

30 

18 

38 

Miscellaneous 

47,585 

18 


Total trees measured . . 

122,952 




Spolia Mentawiensia. 

Dermaptera. 

Par le Dr. Alfredo Borelli, 

(Museo Zoologico, Torino). 

(Figs. 1, 2). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Directof of Museums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States. 

i. Introduction. 

The Mentawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Siberut, Sipora, and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in sizq) put together. 
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Spolia Mentawiensia: Dermaptera. 

Little was known of their entomology until I visited Siberut 
and Sipora during September — November 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and Dr. H. H. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities afforded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they 
are mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers some distance upstream, and there 
are scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these arc generally through flat land and are often untravers- 
able owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the year. 
The islancis are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employment of 
quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party of fif- 
teen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the islands or 
scon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
about 90-110 kilometres distant. Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fifty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
1° South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to the north, 
east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but 1 am inclined to 
doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the faunas of 
the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi Islands possess 
a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly deep)-water 
islands of Simalur and Engano at the extremities of the West 
Sumatran chain of islands, the fauna is much more peculiar and 
diffcrentialed than that of Nias Island, also rep^resented as being 
within the one hundred fathom line. Whatever the depths may be, 
they certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf (less than 
75 metres) on which stand almost all the land-masses of Malaysia, 
t.e,, the Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-l(X)0 metres of water; further, every- 
where directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi 
Basin with depths of 1000-2000 metres. Such conditions render 
several of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small size and 
lack of height, zoologically quite as distinct from each, other and 
from the rest of Malaysia as the larger areas of that sub-region 
are from each other. 

The islands are forested all over save for the natives' plan- 
tations, and our material was obtained from varied localities near 
the Government stations of Siberut, in the island of that name, 
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and Sioban in Sipora: it came from the sea-shore, low-lying 
ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, and from such hills as were 
accessible. 

During the journey to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, West Sumatra; on Pulau 
Tello, one of the shallow-water Batu Islands to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karny spent several 
days. 

As reports on the various collections obtained are prepared 
they will be published in various journals under the general title 
“ Spolia Mentawiensia.'' 

The following have appeared to date; — 

Spolia Mentawiensia; Flora. H. N. Ridley, Kew Bulletin of 

Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 1926, pp. 56-94. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden Kloss, 

Ibis, 1926, pp. 269-305. Plate III and fig. 10. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm A. 

Smith, Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist. (9) 18, 1926, pp. 76-81. 
Spolia Mentawiensia: Zoraptera. H. H. Karny, Treubia, IX, 

1926, pp. 1-5, pi. 1, text figs. 1-3. 

ii. Systematic, 

Diplatys karnyi nov. sp. (Siberut). 

Nesogaster gonophygius nov. sp. (Siberut). 

iii. Dermapteres des lies Mentawi. 

Depuis les quelques esptos recueillies par le Dr. Elia Modi- 
gliani et conservees dans les collections du Musee civique de Genes^ 
personne que je sache, n'a fait des recherches de Dermapteres dans 
les lies Mentawi. Aussi est-ce avec plus grand interet que j'ai 
examine le materiel reuni par le Musee Raffles de Singapore et le 
Musee Zoologique de Buitenzorg au cours d’une excursion faite 
dans les iles Siberut et Sipora pendant les mois de Septembre et 
Octobre 1924. Cette collection comprend 22 especes dont 2 
nouvelles. 

Des 19 especes deja connues la seule Tagalina semperi Dohrn, 
n’a ete rencontree jusqua present ni a Sumatra ni a Java, les 
autres sont pour la plupart communes k tout Tarchipel Malais. 
Toutefois Parapsalis laevis, Conolabidura piligera et Chaetospania 
lanceolata signalees de Sumatra et des Philippines n'ont pas encore 
ete rencontrees a Java et Proreus delicatulus decrit de Ceylan n'a 
6te retrouvee qu*k Sumatra. 

Des especes rapportees des iles Mentawi par le Dr. Modigliani : 
AUostethus indicum var. minor (Borm.), Allostethella doriat 
, Spongovpstox Stella (Borm.), Chaetospania feae (Borm.)^ 
Chelisoches vaHopictus (Borm.), Chelisoches superha (Dohrn) et. 
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Nafberia simplex (Borm.) aucune n'a ete retrouvee par Texpedition 
du Mus6e Raffles ni par le docteur Karny du Musee Buitenzorg 
qui I'accompagnait. 

PROTODERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Pygfdlcranidae. 

Siibf. Diplatynae. 

Gen. Diplatys Serville. 

Diplatys karnyi nov. sp. 

Tele d'un brun chocolat avec la moitie anterieure du clypeus 
jaiine pale, la Itvre superieurc brim testacc, les palpes bruns A la 
base d'un jaune pale A rextremito. Front bombe, bien distinct de 
I'occiput deprime et otroit qui presente un court sillon mMian et 
cst reborde le long du hord poslericur; sutures indislinctes crates 
oculaires marquees et de moitie plus coiirtes que le diametre longi- 
tudinal des yeiix, tres gros et convexes. Antennes de 21 articles, 
le brun, de la couleur de la tete, les suivants d'un jaune testace 
ou olivatre. 

Pronotum plus court que la tete, a peu-pres aussi long que 
large dans le tiers anterieur puis allanl se retrecissant fortement 
jusqu’au bord poslerieur qui est de peu superieur A la moitie de sa 
plus grande largeiir. Bombe, de la couleur de la tete et traverse 
par un sillon mklian longitudinal dans sa moitie anterieur; jaune 
pale et deprimo dans la moitie posterieur, bords latoraux con- 
vergents et presque droits ornes de poils marrons, angles et bord 
posterieurs fortement arrondis. 

Fciisson jaune pAlc. 

Elytres piesqiie trois fois aussi longues que le pronotum, d’un 
brun fonce, arrondies posterieurement. 

Ailes longues comme le tiers des elytres, d'un brun testace 
ornfcs d'une tache jaune dans la moitie anterieure interne, 

Pattes d'un jaune fauve, les femurs de la premiere paire ornes 
d'une petite tache d’un brun noiratre sur la face anterieure, pres de 
I'articulation avec les tibias; article des tarses un peu plus long 
que la somme des deux suivants. 

Abdomen cylindrique: les segments etroits A, bords paralleles 
du 1®** au 8^ allant s'elargissant faiblement du 8** au dernier dont 
la largeur est A peine 6gale k une fois et un tiers celle du I®**; plis 
tuberculaires des 3® et 4® segments bien marques. D'un roux 
ferrugineux passant au marron rougeatre dans les derniers seg- 
ments, orn^s d'une pubescence jaunatre. Dernier segment rec- 
tangulaire, a peu-pres aussi long que large; bombe et pourvu d'un 
\16ger sillon mMian longitudinal, dcclive dans le tiers posterieur„ 
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avec une impression mediane circulaire en relief contre le bord 
posterieur, celui~ci reborde et logurement concave entre les racines 
de la pince, obliquemcnt tronque siir les cotes. 

Segments sternaux teslaces. 

Segments inferieurs de Tabdomen testaces. Penultieme seg- 
ment un peu plus long que large avec les cotes droits et paralRdes 
clans la premiere moitie, puis legerement arrondis 
et convergents jusqirau bord posterieur coupe droit 
avec les angles posterieurs faiblement arrondis. Sa 
surface opaque el legerement convexe presente une 
longue depression ovale qui occupe la moitie pos- 
terieure du segment (fig. I).. 

Branches de la pince d’un roux fauve; sub- 
contigues a la base, droites et triquetres, faiblement 
dilates et finement crenelees internement dans Ic pre- 
mier tiers de leur longueur, puis cylindriques lisses 
el se courbant legerement jusqu’aux pointes aigues 
qui se renconlrent. 

Longueur du corps ^ 11.5 millim. 

Longueur de la pince $ 2.3 millim. 

Espece qui par la forme de Tabdomen et de la pince rappelle 
Diplatys jacohwm Burr de Batavia dont elle differe par la taille, 
deux fois plus grande, par la couleur du pronotum et par la forme 
du penultieme segment ventral qui sc rapproche de celle de D. 
greeni Burr. 

Siberut (lies Mentawi), Septembre 1924 (II. H. Karny) : 1 S . 

Diplatys greeni Burr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 $ . 

Get exemplaire correspond exactement a la fig. 2 donnee par 
Malcolm Burr (D. ny^riceps, Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist. Soc. XIV, 
p. 75, PI. A, fig. 1-3, 1901). 

Subf. Pygidicraninae. 

Gen. Tagalina Dohrn. 

Tagalina semperi Dohrn. 

Sipora, Octobre 1024 fC. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 9 et une larve. 
Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 192‘1 (H. H. K.): 1 9,1 
nymphe $ , 1 larve 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (H. 11. K.): 1 nymphe. 

Gen. Kalocrania Zacher. 

Kalocrania marmoricrura Serville. 

Siberut (West Sumatra), Septembre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.): 
1 nymphe ^ . 

Fam. Labiduridae. 

Subf. AHostethfnae. 

Gen. GonolabJdura Zacher. 
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Qonolabidura piligera Borm. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) ’ I S • 

Subf. Psalinae. 

Gen. Parapsalis Borelli. 

Parapsalis laevis Borelli. 

Siberut, 23 Seplembre 1924 (H. II. K.) 1 larve. 

PARADERMAPTERA. 

Fam. Apachyidae. 

Gen. Apachyus Serv. 

Apachyus chartaceus ilaan. 

Sipora, Octobre 1^)24 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 9 . 

EUDFRMAPTERA. 

Fam. Labiidae. 

Subf. Nesogastrinae. 

Gen. Nesogaster \ erh. 

Nesogaster amoenus Slab 

Sipora Octobre 1024 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 1 9 de la forme 
depourvLic d’ecaille alaire. 

Nesogaster gonopygius nov. sp. 

Tete plus longue que large, pen honibee, d’un jaune orange 
avcc la levre superieurc et les palpes testaces. Sutures fines mais 
distincles. Antennes de 1 1 articles, les 3 premiers d’un jaune 
testace, brims du (r an 8’*, les 3 derniers bianchalres. 

Pronotum rectangulaire avec le bord et les angles postericurs 
legerement arrondis; un pen plus court que la tele et a peine plus 
long qiic large: d'un brun marron fonce, jaune testace le long des 
bords lateraux. 

Flytres brunes avec reflets pourpres, ornees d'une tache jaune 
SLir les angles hiimeraux: d’une longueur presque double de celle 
du pronotum qu’elles debordent sensiblemcnt de chaque cotiq 
angles humeraii.x arrondis; coles droits, paralleles, bord poste- 
rieur droit, 

Ailes sail hint es, de longueur egale a celle du pronotum, brunes 
avcc unc tache jaune dans le tiers basal externc. 

Pattes d’un jaune pfile, les femurs de la F'** paire entierement 
bruns, ceu\ de la 2‘‘ et de la 3" paire brims dans la moitie basale. 

Abdomen d’un roux fauve, luisant; plis tuberculaires des 2^ 
et 3*^ segments bien distincts. Dernier segment brun fonce dans 
la moitie posbTieure, rectangulaire, plus large que long, faiblement 
convexe avec Ic bord posterieur sensiblemcnt reborde. 

Pygidium brun testace, saillant, plus long que large, convexe 
en dessLis, rectangulaire avec les bords lateraux paralleles et le 
bord post^Tieur saillant en son milieu en forme de triangle 6mousse 

(fig. 2). 
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Branches de la pince d’un brun fauve avec les pointes plus 
fonc6es; ecartees a la base, convexes, droites et presque parallMes 
dans les deux premiers tiers de leur longueur, 
puis faiblement courbees en dedans et allant 
s’amincissant jusqu'aux pointes, creus6es et 
finement denlelees en dedans le long du pygi- 
dium, puis lisses. 

Penultieme segment ventral plus large 
que long, rectangulaire avec le bord posterieur 
faiblement arrondi. 

[.ongueur du corps $ : 4.5 millim. 
Longueur de la pince : 1.6 millim. 
Siberut, Octobre 1924, ^ et 9 (I I. H. K.). 
Lspece voisine de N. mounseyi Burr des 
lies Philippines, le pygidium non tranque 
posterieiirement et Tabsence depine avant 
la seconde moitie des branches de la pince Ten distinguent desuite, 
ainsi que la coloration differente des antennes et des elylres. 

Siibf. Spongiphorinae. 

Gen. Spongovostox Burr. 

Spongovostox semiflavus (Borm.). 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 

Subf. Lobiinae. 

Gen. Chaetospania Karsch. 

Chaetospania lanceolata Borelli. 

Res biologicae, Vol. I, No. 5, fig. 6, Torino 1926. 

Siberut, Octobre 1924, ct 9 (H. M. K.). 

Des exemplaires de celtc espece provenant des ties Philippines 
ainsi que d’autres recueillis a Lampongs (Sumatra) par le Dr. 
Karny avaient 6le rapportes dans une note prec6dente* a la Chae- 
tospania quadrata Burr, 

Gen. Labia Leach. 

Labia curvicauda Motsch. 

Sipora, 9 Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.): 1 9 . 
var. flavicollis Borm. 

Sipora, 26 Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.): I 9. 

Labia pilicornis Motsch. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.): Plusieurs exemplaires 
^ et 9. 

Gen. Prolabia Burr. 

Prolabia arachidis (Yersin). 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (H. H. K.): Larve. 

Subf. Sparattinae. 

Gen. Auchenoinus Karsch. 

* Boll. Mus. Zool. ed Anat. comp. Torino^ Vol. 38, n.s. No. 13, pag. 11; 
1923, Treubia, VIII, p. 262, 1926. 
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Auchetiomus javaniis Borm. 

Pulau Tello, isles Batu, Novembre 1924 (H. H. K.) : (J et $ . 
Pam. Chelisochidae. 

Subf. Chelisochinae. 

Gen. Chelisoches Sciidder. 

Chelisoches inorio Fabr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (C B. K. et N. S.) : 2 9 . 
Chelisoches semirtifiis Borelli. 

Res biologicae, Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 7, fig. 7, 7a, 8. Torino 1926. 
Sipora et Siberut, Septembre et Octobre 1924. 

Plusieurs cxemplaires ^ et 9 recueillis par les Musees Raffles 
et Buitenzorg; les seiils exemplaires connus. 

Gen. Proreus Burr. 

Proreus delicatuhis? Burr. 

Siberut, Septembre 1924, 1 9 (C. B. K. el N. S.). 

Exemplaire que je rapportc avee beaucoup de doule k cette 
cspoce k cause de la dilRrence de couleur des elylres et des pattes. 
Elytres d’un marron rougeatre ornecs d*une tache jaune qui occupe 
le milieu de la moitie anterieiire; legorement poncluees. Pattes 
brunes avee les tarscs leslacos. I n exemplaire 9 presentant les 
memes particularites de coloration, provenant de Lampongs (Su- 
matra) m’avaii deja ete communique par le Dr. Karny (v. Borelli, 
Treubia, Vlll, p. 268, 1926). 

Gen. Hamaxas Burr. 

Hamaxas feae Borm. 

Sipora. Octobre 1924: I ^ et 3 9 (C. B. K. et N. S.). 
L'exemplairc S differe de la description originale de de Bor- 
mans et de la figure dennee par Malcolm Burr, dans son etuue sur 
Dermapteres do Tlnde en ce qu’il presente, le long de Tarete interne 
des branches de la pince, deux dents dont Tune, plus grosse, situee 
au tiers, Tautre au-dehi du second tiers de leur longueur, les deux 
opines reliees par une logore saillie du bord inferieur des branches; 
Texemplairc typique presente une seule dent.* Des exemplaires 
presentant la meme particiilarite onl d’ailleurs etc signales des lies 
Philippines, de Borneo et de Sumatra. 

Hamaxas semiluteus Borm. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K, et N. S.): 1 6, 

Siberut, Septembre 1924 (H. H. K.): 1 9 . 

Fam. Forficulidae. 

Subf. Anechurinae. 

Gen. Allodahlia Burr. 

Allodahlia scabriuscula Serville. 

Sipora, Octobre 1924 (C. B. K. et N. S.) : 2 ^ , 4 9 et larves. 

^ Malcolm Burr, in : The Ij'auna of British India. Dermaptora. 
London, 1910, PI. IX, dg. 88. 
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Spolia Mentawiensia : Fulgoroidea^ Homoptera. 

(Cixiidae, Meenoplidae, Delphacidae, Derbidae). 

By F. Muir. 

Hawaiian Sugar Planters Experimental Station, Honolulu, T, //. 

(Figures 1-34). 

With an Introduction by C. Boden Kloss, 

Dnector of Mmeums, 

Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States, 

i. Introduction. 

ii. Systematic. 

iii. Account of the Collection. 

i. Introduction. 

7'hc Mcntawi Group, to the west of Sumatra, consists of the 
islands of Sibenit, Sipora. and North and South Pagi. The first 
and northernmost is larger than the other three (which are fairly 
equal in size) put together. 

Little was known of their entomology until I visited Siberut 
and Sipora during Seplember-November 1924, accompanied by 
Mr. N. Smedley, Assistant Curator of the Raffles Museum, Singa- 
pore, and Dr. M. M. Karny, Assistant Entomologist, Zoological 
Museum, Buitenzorg, Java, with a party of native collectors. I 
have, as usual, to thank the Government of Netherlands India for 
the assistance and facilities afl'orded. 

The islands are not very pleasant collecting grounds: they 
are mostly swamp out of which rise hills nowhere more than 500 
metres high and generally difficult to get at, being surrounded by 
soft ground. The sago palm is common. The native villages are 
situated on the banks of rivers somo distance upstream and there 
are scarcely any paths except those made by the Dutch military 
posts: these are generally through flat land and are often un- 
traversable owing to floods. There is much rain throughout the 
year. The islands are unhealthy: in spite of systematic employ- 
ment of quinine and other precautions, all the members of a party 
of fifteen, except myself, suffered from malaria either on the 
islands or soon after leaving them. 

The group lies parallel to the west coast of Sumatra and 
xibout 90-130 kilometres distant. Siberut is about 110 kilometres 
long and about fifty broad, and its northern extremity is on Lat. 
1 ° South. 

The islands are apparently connected with each other by a 
sea-bottom of less than 200 metres, and most bathygraphical charts 
show a connection with Sumatra, via the Batu Islands to the north- 
east, by a narrow ridge of similar soundings; but I am inclined 
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to doubt that this ridge is unbroken as indicated, for the faunas 
of the groups differ greatly, while, though the Mentawi Islands 
possess a much richer mammalian fauna than the undoubtedly 
deep-water islands of Simalur and F.ngano at the extremities of the 
West Sumatran chain of islands, the iauna is much more peculiar 
and differentiated than that of Nias Island, also represented as 
being within the one hundred fathom line. Whatever the depths 
may be, they certainly are not those of the shallow Sunda shelf 
(less than 75 metres) on which stand almost all the land-masses 
of Malaysia, i.c., the Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, etc. 

Apart from the doubtful connecting ridge the group is sur- 
rounded by depths of 200-1000 metres of water; further, every- 
w^here directly between it and Sumatra lies the long Mentawi Basin 
w'ith depths of lOOO-ZOOO metres. Such conditions render several 
of the West Sumatran Islands, in spite of small si/e and lack of 
height, zoologically quite as distinct from each other and from the 
rest of Maia}'sia as the larger areas of that sub-region arc from 
each other. 

Hie islands are forested all over, and our material w'as ob- 
tained from varied localities near the Government stations of 
Siberut, in the island of that name, and Sioban in Sipora: it came 
from the sea-shore, low-I}’ing ground, the swamps, cultivated areas, 
and from such hills as were accessible. 

During the journev to and from the islands we also made 
small collections of insects at Padang, W’est Sumatra; on Pulau 
'I'ello, one of the shallow-water Batu (jrotip to the north of 
Siberut; and on the Pagi Islands where Dr. Karn\' spent several 
days. 

As reports on the xarkais collections obtained are prepared 
they wall be published in \arious journals under the general title 
Spolia Mentawiensia,’' 

'Fhe following have appeared to date: — 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Flora. II. N. Ridley, Kew’ Bulletin of 
Miscellaneous Information, No. 2, 192t), pp. 56-94. 

Spolia Mentawiensia: Birds. F. N. Chasen and C. Boden 
Kloss, Ibis, April 1920, pp. 269-305. Plate iii and Fig 
10 . 

Spolia Mentaw’iensia: Reptiles and Amphibians. Malcolm 
A. Smith, Ann. and Mag., Nat. Hist. (9) XVI 11, 1920, 
pp. 76-81. 

ii« Systematic. 

Andes siberutensis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Mnemosyne fuscinervis sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Oliarus angusticeps sp, nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Myndus dubhis sp, nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Ostama junctissima sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 
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Malaxa hispinnata sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Ugyops insularis sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Dicranotropis insignis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Neocyclakara fiaveola sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Kamendaka opacipennis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Kamendaka karnyi sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Megatropis karnyi sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Megatropis siberutensis sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Megatropis simplex sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Mysidiodes multimaculata sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Rhotana bicolor sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Rhotana semipalinus sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Pameiidanga siporensis sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Pamendanga rubicunda sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Pamendanga dtfjusa sp. nov. (North Pagi Id.) 

Zoraida smedleyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

T^oraida karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

Zoraida padangensis sp. nov. (West Sumatra) 

Pseudobelcita nitida sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma elegans sp. nov. (Sipora Id.) 

Zeugma karnyi sp. nov. (Siberut Id.) 

iii. Account of the Collection. 

Cixiidae, Meenophidae, Delphacidae, Derbidae. 

The collection dealt with in this paper was received from 
Mr. C. Boden Kloss, Director of the Raffles Museum, Singapore, 
and was made mostly by Dr. H. M. Karny in the Mentawi Islands 
•off the west coast of Sumatra. Very little was known of the 
Fulgorids of these islands and so the present collection is of great 
interest. The island of Nias, to the north of the Mentawi group 
is much better known and the high endemism there justified us in 
expecting a similar high percentage of endemic insects in the 
southern islands. So very little is known of the Fulgorids of 
Sumatra that it is difficult to draw any conclusions at present. 
Of the thirty-six species dealt with twenty-six have been treated 
as new to science, one unidentified and nine as occurring in other 
places. Of these latter there appears to be more connection with 
Borneo than elsewhere, but a better knowledge of the Sumatra 
Fulgorids is very desirable. The new species are all related to 
other Malaysian species. In the following pages each collector's 
initials arc attached to the specimens obtained by him. 

CIXIIDAE. 

Andes StAl. 

1. Andes siberutensis sp. nov. Fig. 1. 

Male: length 3 mm.; tegmen 4.5 mm. 

Stramineous or light brown, a series of darker marks on genae 
and sides of vertex, a few minute dark specks on lateral portions 
of pronotum, darker over mesonotum with slightly darker brown 
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-over lateral carinae; two small dark bands on first femora and a 
very indistinct one on second. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opales- 
cent, a stramineous mark from base to middle of clavus and then 
across tegmen to middle of costa, the borders of this area with 
darker broken area, a dark mark at apex of clavus, mottled with 
light brown in apical cells; veins same color as membrane, with 
many brown granules, smaller and more numerous over apical 
half. Wings hyaline, slightly opaque and slightly fuscous, veins 
fuscous. 

Genitalia figured; the apex of periandrium on ventral aspect 
produced into four long, curved spines joined together at base 
into a plate, the dorsal aspect produced into a short, thick spine 
and one long and slender spine. Apex of anal segment round, 
slightly curved venlrad. 

Described from two males from Siberut (H. H. K. 9. ix. 1924). 

There is a very dark female from Sipora which may be the 
female as that sex is generally the darker in this genus. This 
species comes near to Amies trispinoms Muir. 

There is a large dark female which 1 do not feel disposed to 
name without the male. 

Kirhyana Distant. 

2. Kirbyana javana Muir. Fig. 2. 

One male sjK'cimen from Sipora )H. H. K. 25. ix. 1924). 

This species was originally described from a single female 
from Java; the present specimen agrees with it in build and 
colour and only a male from the t^'pe locality can tell whether this 
be a wrong identification. The genitalia are figured. 

Mnemosyne Still. 

This is a tropicopolitan genus. The faces of the species are 
somewhat alike but the male genitalia are very different. 

3. Mnemosyne fuscinervis sp. nov. Figs. 3, 4. 

Male: Length 0.3 mm.; tegmen 6.7 mm. 

Five di.4inct mesonotal carinae. Vertex longer than broad, 
apex round, much wider than base, lateral margins obarcuate 
(concave), oblique carinae joining lateral margins slightly an- 
terior of middle, base angularly emarginate; medio-longitudinal 
carinae of frons and clypeus distinct, median ocellus forming 
a scar but not interrupting carina. M with five apical veins, Ml, 
2, 3, 4, 4a. 

Genitalia figured; the aedeagus much more simple than is 
usual in the genus, the penis and periandrium but little differen- 
tiated; when at rest the genital styles meeting all along the inner 
margins* 

Head and pronotum light brown, the latter slightly the 
darker, mesonotum and tegulae much darker brown, legs light 
brown, abdomen darker brown. Tegmina hyaline, veins dark 
brown, apical veins lighter than rest; clavus dark brown, opaque, 
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extending into coriiim, a dark brown patch at apex of Sc and R, 
R and Ml, M4 and 4a and Cu, the rest of tegmina slightly fuscous 
or yellowish; veins with distinct granules bearing dark macro- 
chaetae, a number of dark granules bearing dark macrochaetae in 
middle of cells both on basal and apical cells. Wings hyaline 
slightly fuscous, with dark brown veins. 

Female: length 6.2 mm.; tegmen 7.3 mm. 

In general build similar to male. Ventral view of ovipositor 
figured; pygofer wider than long, subovate, anal segment about 
as long as pygofer, narrow, sides straight, parallel. 

In color similar to male but the infuscation at apex of M4 
and 4a extending along M4 to basal infuscation. 

Described from twenty-two males and eleven females from 
Siberut (H. H. K. September 1924) and Sipora (M. II. K. October 
1924). 

The type is from Sipora; there appears to be no difference 
between specimens from the two islands. 

Oliarus Stfil. 

4. Oliarus angusticeps sp. nov. 

Female; length 4.3 mm.; tegmen 3.4 mm. 

Length of vertex nearly three times (2.8) the width between 
the basal angles: base angularly emarginate; areolets long and 
very narrow reaching to about the middle of vertex, the fork of 
medial frontal carina forming a small, oval area. Claval vein 
forking about middle of clavus, Cu fork slightly basad and Sc 4 * R 
fork still slightly more basad. 'Lhe hand tarsal joints with spines 
at apex. Pygofer much broader than long, ovipositor styles about 
as long as pygofer, flat, the anterior pair slightly lanceolate, the 
posterior pair wider and slightly longer with the apex narrowly 
rounded; anal segment large, wide, widest near base gradually 
narrowing to apex which is truncate. 

Yellow or light brown; the mesonotum dark brown with 
slightly lighter carinae; abdomen dark brown lighter along pos- 
terior margins of stermites. Tegmina hyaline; a dark brown mark 
across middle of clavus, over base of Cu fork to R, a few dark 
marks near apex in apical cells, a dark mark at apex of costal 
cell, the cross veins and apical cross veins fuscous, stigma yellowish^ 
Wings hyaline, veins brown, apical portion slightly fuscous. 

Described from two females from Sipora (H. H. K. 3 1.x. 1924). 

Myndus Stal. 

5. Myndus dubius sp. nov. 

Female: length 2.7 mm.; tegmen 3 mm. 

Length of vertex 1.4 times the width of base, base twice the 
width of apex, transerve carina about middle, very ill defined in 
some specimens. Median ocellus present, length of frons slightly 
greater than width. Pygofer longer than wide, with median longi- 
tudinal depression, ovipositor complete, slightly curved, a little 
longer than pygofer. 
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Brown; darker over vertex, frons, middle of clypeus, middle 
of ^lesonotum, abdomen and pygofer, the posterior margins of ab- 
dominal stermites lighter. Tegmina hyaline, slightly opaque, a 
brown mark from basal cell along Cu to apex of clavus where it 
branches off over nodal line to node then back over apical cross 
veins to apex of Ciil, a small dark mark at fork of claval veins and 
at apex of each apical vein. Wings hyaline, opaque with waxy 
secretion, veins brown at base lighter towards apex. 

Described from seven females, six from Siberut (H. H. K. 10 
and 26, ix, 1924) and one from Sipora fH. 11. K. 30.X.1924). 

Bennaria Melichar. 

6. Bennaria clarescens (Walker)? 

Benna clarescens Walker, 1837, Jour. Linn. Soc. Lond. Zool. 

1, p. 138. 

Three female specimens from Siberut which agree with Wal- 
ker's descriptions. I'he type specimens were from Borneo, but the 
writer has a specimen from Singapore which he considers this 
species. An examination of males may show specific differences. 
(Two specimens (1. B. K. and N. S., September 1924; one specimen 
H. II. K. ll.x.1924). 

MEENOPLFDAE. 

Nisia Melichar. 

7. Nisia atrovenosa (Leth). 

Three females from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix.l924). 

'fhe t)*pe locality of this species is Nias Island so these females 
are likely to be this species. Unfortunately there is no male for 
comparison with specimens identified as this species from other 
localities. This species has been identified from various localities, 
some records being misidentifications. 

OELPHACIDAE. 

Ostama Walker. 

This genus was hitherto known by one species from Borneo 
represented in the British Museum b\‘ one specimen, 'fhis present 
species is nearly allied to O. jitJicta Walker, but in color is distinct. 
The spur is awl-shape, in transverse section triangular. 

8. Ostama junctissima sp. nov. Figs. 5, 6. 

Male: length 4.2 mm.; tegmen 5 mm. 

Frons twice as long as wide, margins slightly arcuate widest 
on apical half, median carina obscure, showing indications of fork- 
ing at middle, surface of frons rugulose. The cubitus forking at 
or near nodal line. 

Brown; head, pronotum, mesonotum and abdomen dark brown, 
legs and pleura lighter reddish browm. The tegmina differs from 
O. juncta in having a large black patch in middle of cerium with 
a light spot in middle and a light yellow or white patch between 
suture and first claval vein reaching from base to middle and a 
lighter and more obscure mark near apex of clavus. 
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Pygofer long ventral ly short dorsally, anal emargination pb- 
scure, very shallow, no anal angles, ventral margin deeply emar- 
ginate; anal segment fairly large, no armature; aedeagus and 
genital styles figured. The aedeagus is of the Asiracinid type, the 
penis long, mostly membraneous with a long slender spine. 

Female: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 5.4 mm. 

In build and color similar to male. The ovipositor project- 
ing beyond end of pygofer. 

Described from one male and four females; one male and two 
females from Sipora Island (C. B. K. and N. S., October 1924), one 
female from Siberut Island (M. H. K. September 1924) and one 
female from Pulait Tello, Batu Islands (H. H. K. November 1924). 

Malaxa Melichat. 

9. Malacca bispinata sp. nov. Figs. 7, 8. 

Male: length 1.2 mm.; tegmen 2.6 mm. 

In general build typical of genus. Second segment of antenna 
more than twice the length of first. 

Light brown or stramineous; basal half of frons dark brown 
extending on to genae beneath eyes: a dark brown transverse line 
on base of clypeiis; a longitudinal dark mark on anterior side of 
antennae from base to apex. First and second tibiae brown, the 
coxae with a longitudinal brown mark, hind legs not so distinctly 
maked. Pronotum and mesonotum shiny light brown. Abdomen 
dark brown, lighter on ventral side. 

Tegmina hyaline, costal cell yellowish, extending into radial 
cell, the margin from apex of costal cell to apc.x of tegmen fuscous 
extending on margin to apex of clavus; veins slightly stramineous. 
Wings hyaline with brownish veins. 

Male genitalia figured. 

Described from one male from Sipora (FI. H. K. 25.X.1924). 

This is a typical species with very distinct genitalia. 

Ugyops Guer. 

10. Ugyops insularis sp. nov. Figs. 9, 10. 

Male: length 6.4 mm.; tegmen 7.7 mm. 

Length of vertex in middle three times the width, the base on 
middle line being considerably anterior to middle of eyes, the 
lateral angles of base being carried back much further, the medio- 
lateral carinae continued on to the frons as two separate carinae, 
gradually converging and meeting together near apex of frons. 
Antennae without longitudinal sulca on either segments. Sc 4- R 
and Cu forks about level, no stigma. 

Stramineous; three longitudinal dark brown or black lines on 
frons, one on each side and one in the middle between the carinae, 
slightly fuscous between carinae cn clypeus, fuscous between ca- 
rinae of vertex, a longitudinal fuscous line on basal segment of 
antennae and the apical portion of the second segment dark. A 
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few small fuscous marks on medio-lateral portion of pronotum 
continuing on to the mesonotum, carinae of mesonotum dark; front 
and middle legs fuscous. Abdomen with small dark marks on 
stermites, less on tergites. Tegmina hyaline, small fuscous spots 
at apex of apical cells, running down to apical cross veins in the 
M 1 and 2 cells, veins alternate light and dark, granules small, 
bearing fine, fuscous macrotrichia. Wings hyaline with fuscous 
veins. 

Genitalia figured. 

Female similar to male. Ovipositor reaching to end of anal 
segment which is longer than broad. 

Described from four males and one female. North Pagi Id. 
(H. H. K. 6.X.24), Siberut (\L II. K., 29.ix.24), Pulau 1'ello, Batu 
Ids. (H. 1-1. K. xi, 1924). Siberut (C. B. K. and N. S., ix, 1924). 

Dicranotropis r^ieber. 

11. Dicranotropis insignis sp. nov. Fig. 11. 

Male: macropterous; length 2.0 mm.; tegmen 2.7 mm. 

Median frontal carina forking between one third and one 
fourth from base ; vertex slightly broader than long, carinae typical ; 
antennae extending slightly beyond the base of clypeus, second 
segment nearly twice the length of first; lateral pronotal carinae 
diverging posteriorly, straight or very slightly curved, not reaching 
hind margin, blind basitarsus about the same length as other two 
together, spur large, thin, subtectiform, with very many minute, 
black teeth on hind margin. 

Genitalia figured; the medio-ventral margin produced into two 
small round projections. 

Stramineous; carinae of head and thorax lighter than between 
the carinae; dorsum of abdomen and the greater part of pygofer, 
the genital styles and spine of anal segment darker brown. 

Tegmina hyaline, slightly stramineous; apical veins brown 
slightly extending into membrane at apex; granules very small, 
sparse, dark. Wings hyaline, veins brown. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K. 7.ix.l924). 
This comes near to D. fuseijrons, but the genitalia arc distinct. 
Peregrinus. 

12. Peregrinus maidis (Ashmead)- 

One specimen from Siberut (H. H. K., 7.ix.l924, No. 10). 

Sogata Distant. 

13. Sogata 4-spinosa Muir. 

This was described from a macropterous male from Singapore. 
There is one macropterous male and one brachypterous female from 
Sipora (H. H. K., 25 and 27.ix.l924). The male is darker than 
the type, the median light line on frons, the vertex and the middle 
of pronotum and mesonotum being very distinct against the dark 
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brown or nearly black surroundings; the brown on tegmina is 
darker and the light area over apical Sc, R and M 1 cells and the 
white commissure are more conspicuous. 

In the brachypterous female the tegmina reach the middle of 
the eighth abdominal tergite. Dark brown, the apical portion of 
clypeus, the middle carina of frons, the vertex, the middle of the 
nota and a median line down abdominal dorsum nearly white, 
abdominal pleura and legs light; commissure of tegmina white, 

DERBIDAE. 

Neocyclokara Muir. 

14. Neocyclokara flaveola sp. nov. Figs. 12, 13, 14. 

Male: length 1.8 mm.; tegmen 4 mm. 

The shoulder skeels are not quite so large as in N. flava, the 
genotype, otherwise it is quite typical. 

Strarhineous; legs lighter, abdomen reddish. Tegmina hya- 
line, slightly fuscous, veins reddish yellow. Wings hyaline, very 
slightly fuscous, veins light brown. 

Male genitalia figured; anal segment roundly emarginate at 
apex; the inner margin of genital styles in ventral view produced 
on basal half, the outer margin with two small processes, one near 
base and the other about middle. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K. 26.ix.1924). 

This is close to the only other species of this genus, f.ava, from 
the Philippine Islands. 

Goneokara Muir. 

19. Goneokara pullum Muir. 

One female from Siberut (H. H. K., 8.ix.l924). 

Previously known from Borneo and Mindanao. 

Vekimta Distant. 

16. Vekunta sp 

One female specimen from Sipora (H. H. K., 2.xi.l924), closely 
related to V. pseudobadia Muir, of Java, but it differs in having 
the light mark at apex of costal cell much smaller and without a 
dark mark in its centre. It does not appear to be K. nitida 
(Bierm.) of Sumatra. Without a male I do not care to describe 
it as new. 

Kamendaka Distant 

17. Kamendaka (Eosaccharissa) opacipennis sp. nov. Fig. 15. 

Male: length 2.3 mm.; tegmen 3.7 mm. 

Head, pronotum and legs light stramineous, a spot on genae 
in front of eyes and base of clypeus fuscous, mesonotum fuscous 
brown, apex of rostrum and front tibiae fuscous; abdomen dark 
brown. Tegmina fuscous with darker veins, opaque with white 
powdery wax secretion; wings slightly fuscous with darker veins. 
The head, especially the lateral carinae of vertex, and thorax with 
white, powdery wax secretion. 
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The male genitalia figured, a distinguishing point is the large, 
medio-ventral process of pygofer. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H .H. K., 3.X.1024). 

18. Kamendaka (Eosaccharissa) karnyi sp. nov. Fig. 16. 
Male: In size and colour similar to K. opacipennis but the 

mesonotum lighter, the tegmina darker with reddish veins. The 
male genitalia are very distinct. 

One male specimen from Sipora (H. H. K., I.xi.l924). 

Phantosmatocera Kirkaldy. 

19. Phantosmatocera unopunctata Muir.? 

One female from Siberut (II. H. K.. 24.ix.1924) which appears 
to be this species, hitherto only known from Amboina, but only the 
finding of the male will settle the correct identity of this specimen. 

Megatropis Muir. 

20. Megatropis karnyi sp. nov. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 6.1 mm. 

In profile head projecting considerably in front of eyes, the 
vertex and base of frons forming two distinct curves; the head 
distinctly narrower than thorax but the vertex quadrate, the apex 
about half the width of base; lateral carinae of vertex and frons 
very deep, not meeting together except at their edge.s on apical 
portion of frons. .Antennae irregularly V shape, projecting slightly 
beyond head, both arms subequal in length, slightly swollen at 
base of inner arm. Clypeiis wdth median carina, no laterals. 
Carinae of mesonotum very indistinct. Sc and R forking slightly 
before the middle of tegmen, Sc cell long, M arising from Sc f R, 
slightly beyond base; base of Cu sinuous, Cu 1 bent at right angle 
closing Cu cell. 

Margins of pygofer entire, lateral margins straight; anal seg- 
ment median size, sides deflexed, apex rounded, curved ventrad; 
dorsal surface excavate beyond anus which is near base; genital 
styles reaching slightly be)'ond anal segment, subacinacicate, the 
apex oblique, slightly sinuate, the apical outer angle slightly pro- 
duced, rounded, a small curved spine on outer margin about middle. 

Light stramineous; a red mark on side of head from e)'e to 
apex. Tegmina light stramineous, veins same color as membrane 
or lighter, ten distinct red spots on cells before the first median 
sector, one between Sc and R, two between R and M, three betw^een 
M and Cu, two between forks of Cu 1. one between Cu and suture 
and one between the claval veins, the apical cells slightly reddish. 
A small black spot at apex of clavus. Wings slightly stramineous 
with light veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 2 1.x. 1924). 
While the head is not quite so broad as the genotype yet it 
clearly belongs to this genus. The distinct reddish spots dis- 
tinguish it from other species of the genus. 
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21. Megatropis siberutensis sp. nov. 

Male: length 3,8 mm : tegmen 6.1 mm. 

Head slightly narrower than thorax; vertex quadrate, apex 
considerably narrower than base, lateral keels large, those of frons 
nearly meeting together at their edges. Antennae not quite reach- 
ing to apex of head, simple fairly stout, swollen at base but with- 
out prong. 

Ventral margin of pygofer slightly rounded, lateral margins 
straight; anal segment fairly large, concave above convex below, 
apex rounded. Genital styles fairly narrow, margins subparallel, 
apex bluntly pointed and curved dorsad, a small angular projection 
from the middle of the inner margin. 

Light yellow, with a white, waxy secretion over the greater 
portion; a light reddish mark over genae in front of eyes. Teg- 
mina hyaline, opaquely white with waxy secretion, veins yellowish, 
yellowish over Cu area and along the margin of commissure. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K., 1 l.ix.l924). 

22. Megatropis simplex sp. nov. 

Male: length 3.8 mm ; tegmen 5 mm. 

Head narrower than thorax; vertex longer than broad, apex 
narrow, lateral carinae large; frons narrow with large lateral ca- 
rinae which meet together along their outer margins. Antennae 
flat, thin, broad and fairly long, slightly thickened at the base but 
without any sign of a knob or prong. Sc -i R forking about middle, 
M arising from near base of Sc R, Cu forking slightly basad of 
Sc + R fork. 

Light yellow; legs and sternites of abdomen lighter; tegmina 
hyaline, opaquely white, veins yellow, a small dark brown mark 
at apex of clavus with a very faint infuscation from that point to 
apex of Sc. 

The genitalia are near to those of Af. karnyi but the genital 
styles have not sinuous apices. 

Female: length 2.8 mm ; tegmen 5.3 mm. 

These agree with the male in colour and build but they have 
the antennae thick, terete and short, hardly reaching beyond the 
eye. 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut (types) 
(H. H. K., 9.ix.l924) and two females from Sipora (H. H. K., 
15.x. 1924). 

Mysidioides Matsumura. 

23. Mysidioides multimaculata sp. nov. 

Female: length 2 mm.; tegmen 4.3 mm. 

Stramineous; dark brown on thorax behind eyes, the middle 
and lateral portions light, slightly fuscous on legs. Tegmina 
byalin^, slightly fuscous, veins alternately marked with small 
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white and black or fuscous marks, the dark marks after con- 
sisting of two short, longitudinal marks, the apical veins white. 
Wings hyaline, slightly fuscous with light brown veins. 

Described from one female from Sipora (H. H. K. 31.X.1924) 

The specimen is not in very good condition but the speckling 
of the veins is very distinctive and separates it from any other 
described species, 

Rhotana Walker. 

The genera Rkotana and Levu are difficult to keep apart on 
the characters at present recognised and unless others of greater 
generic value can be found they will have to be amalgamated. 
But among the species included in these two genera w^e find 
characters in the venation which may be of value for separating 
the species, either into groups wdthin one genus or into two more 
genera. The arrangement of the first median sector and the 
cubitus as illustrated in Rhotana latipennis Walker (the geno- 
type fig. 18) and Levii matmmurai Muir ( ~ Rhotana nitriceps 
Matsumura, not Stal) is a case in point. At the time of describ- 
ing Lcvu Kirkakly did not recognise that Walker's figure was of 
Rhotana and not Paricana, had he done so it is possible that he 
would not have erected Levu. 

24. Rhotana bicolor sp. nov. Fig. 17. 

Male: length 3 mm ; tegmen 5.9 mm. 

Carinae of frons meeting together on basal third, carinae of 
vertex also meeting together for the greater portion of their 
length; shoulder keels distinct but small. Arrangement of Ms 1 
and Cu as in R. latipenms (Fig. 18). The triangular cell reaching 
to base of Ms 2, the forking of Sc i- R and M about middle of 
the basal M cell. 

Anal segment very small, apex rounded, entire; lateral mar- 
gins of pygofer subangularly produced, ventral margin entire: 
genital styles considerably longer than broad; slightly narrowed 
on basal half, apex narrowly rounded. 

Stramineous, sordid over pronotiim and mesonotum, apex of 
abdomen reddish, Fegmina reddish brown from base to a little 
beyond apical cross veins, the apical portion white, veins in dark 
portion reddish, in white portion yellowish, the apical cross veins 
between Sc, R and M with the reddish extending into the mem- 
brane slightly, which area i§ bordered with darker brown, a very 
small semihyaline mark in R cell before apical cross vein. Wings 
hyaline slightly fuscous, with a dark mark in middle of the apical 
half. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., 2.xi.l924). 

25. Rhotana semiopalinus sp- nov. 

Male: length 2.7 mm ; tegmen 4.8 mm. 

Carinae of apex of vertex and base of frons touching; 
shoulder keels small but distinct. Ms la touching Cu 1 for a short 
distance; triangular cell only reaching half way to Ms 2. 
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Stramineous, slightly fuscous over vertex, pronotum and 
mesonotum. 'fegmina hyaline and opalescent over apical portion, 
reddish fuscous over basal portion, the latter extending to middle 
of costal cell and base of Ms 2 anteriorly and to a little beyond 
apical cross veins posteriorly, veins in dark portion red, in light 
portion yellowish, the apical cross veins between Sc and Ms 2 
margined with fuscous. Wings fuscous with hyaline at apex^ 
veins reddish brown. 

Described from one male from Sipora (H. H. K., ll.x.1924). 

Acanthocera Melichar. 

26. Acanthocera piinctifrons Mel. 

One female specimen from Sipora (H. H. K., 12.X.1924) which 
is slightly darker than specimens from the Philippines but other- 
wise similar. It is difficult to separate this genus from Pamen- 
danga. 

Pamendanga. 

27. Pamendanga siporensis sp. nov. Figs. 19, 20. 

Female: length 4.3; tegmen 8.5: wing 3.7 mm. 

In build and color this is so close to R fuscipemiis (Muir) 
that it can only be separated by the genitalia. In the latter the 
pregenital plate is angularly produced from sides to middle; in 
P. siporensis it is totally different and complex, best understood 
from figure. 

Two females, one from Sipora (C. B. K. and N. S. October 
1924) and one from Siberut (H. H. K., 15.ix.l924). 

28. Pamendanga rtibiciinda sp. nov. Fig. 21. 

Male: length 2.8; tegmen 6.7; wing 2.0 mm. 

Typical of genus; genitalia figured; the anus near base of anal 
segment, beyond anus attenuate, apex pointed; inner margin of 
genital styles entire, apex bluntly pointed and turned inw^ard 
slightly; medio-ventral margin of pygofer slightly, roundly 
produced. 

Red; antennae,- legs and thorax slightly yellowish, apex of 
proboscis and apex of middle tibiae fuscous. Tegmina fuscous, 
darker over costal, subcostal radial and basal and apical median 
cells, a series of seven whitish spots along costa commencing near 
middle, a larger light spot at apex of M, veins bright red; there 
are some fainter light marks in basal R and cells between median 
sectors. Wings slightly, fuscous with darker reddish veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (C. B. K. and N. S.,. 
October 1924). 

This species is close to P. albicosta (Muir) from Java and A 
antigobe (Kirk) from Borneo, but the genitalia are distinct. 

29. Pamendanga diffusa sp. nov. Figs. 22, 23. 

Male: length 3.7; tegmen 12; wing 3.8 mm. 
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In build typical of the genus. The male genitalia figured; the 
anal segment has a large projection across the middle of the 
ventral side; the ventral margin of the pygofer is roundly produced. 

Brown; lighter on clypeus and carinae of head, on pronotum 
behind eyes and dots, over carinae of mesonotum and on hind 
margin; abdomen darker brown with yellowish spots, the anal 
segment and sides of pygofer also light. Tegmina hyaline, marked 
with diffused brov\n or fuscous; a series of light spots in costal, 
subcostal and radial cells, veins brown diffusing into membrane, 
especially in apical half. Wings hyaline, slightly suffused with 
fuscous, veins brown. 

Female; similar to the male in build and color. The sub- 
genital plate figured. 

Described from three males and three females from North Pagi 
Island (H. II K., 0 and 18.X.1924) and one from Sipora (H. H. K., 
11.x. 1 924). 

This species comes nearest to P, platypes (iMuir). 

Zoraida Kirkaldy. 

30. Zoraida sylvicola Kirk. 

One male from South Pagi Island (II. 11. K. October 1924). 

1'his species was formerh' onl}' known from Borneo. 

31. Zoraida (Peggiopsis) sitiedleyi sp. nov. Fig. 24. 

Female: length 2 mm.; legmen 10.3; wing 4.4 mm. 

Typical of the subgenus, the antennae distinctly flattened 

and sunken in the middle, eyes fairly large and prominent. Anal 
segment subturbinate in outline in dorsal view, slightly longer than 
broad, about equal in length to styles. Pregenital plate wider than 
long, hind margin gradually and roundly produced in middle with 
a small emargination in middle. 

Stramineous: slightly darker over posterior portion of meso- 
notum and abdomen, darker brown along the hind margin of pre- 
genital plate. Tegmina hyaline, costal, subcostal, radial cells and 
extending into basal median and around the bases of the median 
sectors, fu.scous or sordid light brown; veins brown, lighter on the 
four at apex with a small dark spot at base of the light portion; 
cross veins dark extending slightly into the membrane especially 
at apical radial cross vein. Wings hyaline slightly fuscous, veins 
dark. 

Described from one female from Siberut (C. B. K. and N. S., 
September 1924). 

1 have a female from Philippine Islands very close to this, 
but there is no emargination in the middle of the hind margin of 
the pregenital plate. 

32. Zoraida karnyi sp. nov. Fig. 25. 

Male: length 3.8 mm.; legmen 9.6 mm.; wing 1.3 mm. 

Antennae cylindrical or very slightly flattened longer than 
frons. Length of basal median cell about four times the width, 
basal sector furcate and appearing as part of Cu. 
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Anal angles of pygofer produced as long as genital styles, 
acute; anal segment small, not reaching to apex of anal angles, sub- 
parallel sided to near apex where it narrows, apex with minute 
angular emargination ; medio-ventral process of pygofer sub- 
angular, apex rounded; genital styles narrow, curved inward on 
apical half, apices bluntly pointed, overlapping in middle line. 

Stramineous; a dark spot on gena in front of antenna and 
another on the side of clypeus near base, abdomen yellowish, 
fuscous on hind margin of sixth and seventh tergites with some 
fuscous marks forming two broken medio-lateral lines; anal angles 
of pygofer and anal segment reddish, genital style and ventral por- 
tion of pygofer dark brown or black. Tegmina hyaline. Sc, R and 
M reddish, except at apex where they are darker, other veins 
brown, extending faintly into membrane at cross veins and bases of 
second and third sectors, three small dark spots near apex on R 
and two M veins; wings hyaline, sordid, veins light. 

Described from one male from Siberut (H. H. K., Il.ix.l924). 

This comes near to Z. lankana Dist. but the antennae are not 
quite so flattened. 

33. Zoraida padangensis sp. nov.. Fig. 26. 

Male: length 4.6 mm ; tegmen 11.5; wing 5.4 mm. 

Antennae longer than frons, cylindrical, slightly enlarged to- 
wards apex, arista arising a little before apex. First median sector 
fuscate, appearing as part of cubitus, median basal cell large, 
length about seven times the width, live simple median sectors. 
Wings slightly less than half the length of tegmina. 

Male genitalia closely related to Z. cycnoptera Dist. but the 
apex of anal segment is much more acute, the anal angles of pygofer 
more rounded and the genital styles broader and more rounded on 
apical half, both on outer and inner margins. Medioventral pro- 
cess gradually widening from base for a short distance then quick- 
ly narrowing to rounded apex. 

Stramineous; a few lighter raised spots on pronotum, ab- 
dominal tergites dark brown with a light patch in middle of sixth 
and seventh; genitalia tinged with red. Tegmina hyaline; costal 
and subcostal cells with three or four fuscous marks in basal half, 
fuscous over apical half; radial cells fuscous with lighter dots 
which are larger in basal half, the dark fuscous extending out to 
base of second, third and fourth rp.s.; basal median cell and ex- 
tending to base of second sector light fuscous with lighter spots; 
Sc, R and M red, median sectors and rest of veins dark brown,* 
cross veins with fuscous extending into membrane, a few light 
fuscous marks along side of the sectors and Cus and a slightly 
darker one at the apex of each Cu and sectors; three minute light 
spots at apex between veins and a dark minute one on veins slightly 
basad, the apical spot at apex of fourth’ sector larger than others. 
Wings hyaline, slightly fuscous, veins darker fuscous. 
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Described from one male from Padang, West Sumatra (C. B. 
K, and N. S. November 1924). 

This comes near to Z. cycnoptera and Z. melichari. 

Pseudohelcita Muir. 

Hitherto this genus was represented by one species from New 
Guinea and Mysol. 

34. Pseudohelcita nitida sp. nov. Figs. 27, 28, 29. 

Male: length 4.6 mm.; tegmen 12 mm.; wing 1.3 mm. 

In profile frons subconically produced in middle; no line of 
demarkation between frons and vertex, vertex widest at base 
gradually narrowing, frons narrow, subparallel sided to near apex 
where it suddenly widens, a faint suture along middle of vertex 
and frons to where it enlargens. Clypeus large, no median carina, 
lateral carina large. Antennae longer than frons, cylindrical, 
slighti}' enlarged about one third from apex where the arista is 
articulated, roughened all over with the sense organs. 

The Sc and R joined as far as the apex of basal cell, beyond 
that point Sc cell very narrow and the Sc covered by the strongly 
convex R to near apex; R cell narrow to near apex where it slightly 
w'idens; basal cell broad. M with five sectors, the first or basal 
sector fuscate and appearing as part of Cu; the margin of clavus 
turned under to form the anal fold. Mesothorax without carinae 
but there are three longitudinal marks where carinae exist when 
present, the scutellum large, (lenitalia figured. 

Shiny, cl}’peus and genae dark brown, nearly black, frons and 
vertex lighter: first segment antenna yellow', second dark browm; 
pronotum dark browm with lateral and hind margins yellow w^hich 
is broadest on lateral margins, in the middle the yellow marks run 
across to the anterior margins; mesonoturn brown, the scutellum 
darkest, hind margin >'ellow% abdomen dark brown with lighter 
hind margins. 1'hird and fourth sternites }’ellow; first and second 
coxae ycllow\ hind coxae brown, femora reddish brown, hind pair 
darkest, tibiae reddish brown wuth the apices light, fore tarsi dark, 
hind tarsi light, 'fegmina clear hyaline; costal, subcostal and 
radial (except apical) cells dark, the base of costal and some data 
and a large dot in apical subcostal red; veins dark brown; wings 
brown. 

Female; slightly larger but otherwise similar to male. Pre- 
genital plate large, hind margin angularly produced from sides to 
middle; anal segment not so long as genital styles, gradually 
narrowing to apex which is rounded. 

Described from one male and two females from Sipora all 
badly damaged (C. B. K. and N. S. October 1924). 

Proutlsta Kirkaldy. 

35. Proutista moesta (Westw^). 

One female from Siberut Id. (C. B. K. and N. S. September 
I924). One male and three females from Sipora Island (C. B. K. 
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and N. S., October 1924); two males from Sipora (H. H. K. 
October 1924). 

This is one of the few widely distributed Derbidae. These 
specimens are slightly darker and larger than the Ceylon specimens, 
the white spots in costal cell are larger and there is no hyaline 
mark in apical cell between first and second median sectors. 

Zeugma Westwood. 

Six species of this genus were formerly recorded, one from 
India and the other five from Malaysia. 

36. Zeugma elegans sp. nov. Figs. 30, 31. 

Male: length 6 mm.; tegmen 13.3 mm.; wings 6.4 mm. 

In build similar to the type of the genus (vittata Westw.); 
there is a distinct carina separating the vertex from the frons. 
The first median sector is fuscate and attached to the cubitus, 
apart from this there are ten simple median sectors. 

The genitalia figured. 

Light brown; a dark brown mark down middle of frons and 
clypeus, and across gena from eye to apex of frons, lateral carinae 
of frons and clyj^eus dark; a broad dark mark down middle of 
mesonotum, lighter in middle over median carina, a smaller mark 
on the lateral portions of the mesonotum; abdomen dark brown; 
tegmina hyaline, light brown with darker veins, fuscous over apical 
half, gradate cross veins fuscous, a darker mark near apex; a 
lighter mark across costal cell and base of subcostal, where the 
membrane is lighter the veins are red or yellowish. The wings 
hyaline, light fuscous with dark veins. 

Described from one male from Sipora (M. 11. K. October 
1924). 

This species is very distinct from Z. corporaali from Medan, 
Sumatra. 

37. Zeugma karnyi sp. nov. Figs. 32, 33, 34. 

Male: length 4.8 mm.; tegmen 9.2 mm.; wing 5 mm. 

No distinct carina dividing frons from vertex; vertex and 
frons slightly narrow^T than in Z. elegans, no median frontal 
carina, middle of vertex and frons slightly tumescent and gla- 
brous. Light (on one tegmen seven) simple median sectors and 
the basal fuscate .sector. Genitalia figured. 

Stramineous; frons extending on to genae and middle of 
clypeus extending into sides red, middle of vertex, frons and, to a 
lesser extent, clypeus black; middle of pronotum and mesonotum 
darker brown, along the lateral carinae and near lateral margins^ 
of mesonotum a slightly darker line. Front and middle femora 
pch with two longitudinal dark lines, hind femora with only slight 
indications of such lines. Tegmina hyaline, stramineous, slightly 
fuscous over apical median cells and apical Sc and R cells, a light 
yellow patch in middle of R; veins yellow or reddish, gradate 
cross veins of M fuscous extending into cells, also the bases of M 
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sectors extending into cells, a small dark mark over cross veins 
between R and M and M and M sector near apex, a dark round 
spot on basal cell; wings hyaline, slightly stramineous, veins 
brownish. 

Female slightly larger but in color and build similar to male. 

Described from one male and one female from Siberut (H. H. 
K. September 1924). 

This is nearest to Z. javana Muir but it is quite distinct; the 
genitalia are quite distinct from Z. corporaaU. 

Explanation of Figures. 

1. Andes uberutensis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

2. Kirhyana javana, lateral view of male genitalia. 

3. Mnemosyne fnsemervis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

4. Mnemosyne fuscinervis, ventral view of ovipositor. 

5. Ostama jnnetissima, lateral view of anal segment, aedeagus 

and genital styles. 

6. Osiawa junciissima, genital styles. 

7. Malaxa bispinata, full view of male genitalia. 

8. Malaxa bispinata, lateral \iew of male genitalia. 

9. Ugyops insuhnts, \'entral view of genitalia. 

K). Uiiyops tnsuhins, apex of aedeagus. 

11. Dicranotropis insigins, full view of male genitalia. 

12. Neocyclokara ^laveola, lateral view of genitalia, 
n. Neocyclokara ilaveola, inner margin of genitalia. 

14. Neocyclokara flaveola, apex of anal segment. 

15. Kamcndaha opacipennis, lateral view of genitalia. 

16. Kamcndaka karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

17. Rboiana hicolor, v enation at base of tegmen. 

18. Rboiana latipcnnis, venation at base of tegmen. 

19. Pamendanga sjporensis, lateral view of female genitalia. 

20. Pamendanga siporensis, full view of female genitalia. 

21. Pamendanga rubiciinda, lateral view of male genitalia. 

22. Pamendanga difjusa, lateral view of male genitalia. 

23. Pamendanga diffusa, ventral view of female pregenital plate. 

24. Zoraida smedleyi, basal half of tegmen. 

25. Zoraida karnyi, basal half of tegmen. 

26. Zoraida padangensis, lateral view of male genitalia. 

27. Pseudohcleita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

28. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of male genitalia. 

29. Pseudohelcita nitida, lateral view of aedeagus. 

30. Zeuigma elegans, lateral view of male genitalia. 

31. Zeugma elegans, dorsal view of anal segment. 

32. Zeugma karnyi, lateral view of genitalia. 

33. Zeugma karnyi, dorsal view of anal segment. 

34. Zeugma karnyi, apex of genital styles. 
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The founder of Malay royalty and his conquest of 
Saktimuna, the Serpent. 

By R. O. VViNSTEDT, C.M.O., D.LITT. 

Authentic records show that a dynasty sprung from a king 
of the mountains '' ruled the old Sumatran kingdom of Palembang 
(or Sri Vijaya) from at least the VI 1th to the XlVth century A.D., 
controlled Central Java as early as 778 A.D., claimed suzerainty 
over Western Java for 400 years afid probably introduced Maha- 
yana Buddhism there (JF^ASSB. No. 81, pp. 23-8). So great was 
this ancient Buddhist kingdom, that even the ruler of Muslim 
Minangkabau, which look Palembang's place after Mindu Java 
had destroyed it, is commonly described as one of the three great 
monarchs of the world along with the Sultan of Rome ( - Byzan- 
tium) and the Emperor of China, all sons of Alexander the Great! 
{Encyclopadie van Nederlandsch Oosi-Indic 1018, vol. 11, p. 739: 
van der l oom’s Tjtndoer Mato, Batavia, 1886, pp. 5, 68). 

In the XVI 1th century Malay Annals ” there is a story of a 
wandering “ Kalinga ” prince, a descendant of Alexander the Great, 
with the title of Bichitram Shah, the son of a Raja Siiran who is 
recorded to have ravaged the west coast of the Malay Peninsula 
and was apparently an Xlth century Chula king at enmity with 
Palembang. 

In Shellabear’s edition of the "‘Malay .Annals” Bichitram 
Shah is dissatisfied because his father gives him the small kingdom 
of “ Chandu-Kani,” and he sets sail from India on a voyage of 
conquest but his fleet is scattered by a storm and nothing more is 
said of him. According to Duiaurier s text {Collection des Prin- 
cipales Chromques Malayes, voL II Paris, 1856, p. 35) Bichitram 
Shah accompanied by Nila Pahlawan, Kisna Pandila and Nila 
Uttama, came from heaven down to a mountain in Palembang, 
Bichitram Shah was gi\’en the title of Sang Sapurba. made ruler 
of the country and begat two sons Maniaka and Nila Kisna on 

Radin Sendari, daughter of Demang Giwanan ( O’’ P* 

54) — it would appear however that this text has dragged in a re- 
dundant Bichitram Shah not to leave him out of the story. Shel- 
labear’s text states that the three persons who descended on The 
Palembang hill were Nila Pahlawan, Krisna Pandila and Nila 
Uttama and that they were half-brothers of Bichitram Shah, their 
father being Raja Suran and their mother a princess from a king- 
dom in the depths of the sea. Nila Uttama is given the title of 
Sang Sapurba and begets Maniaka on a daughter of a Palembang 
aboriginal chief. His brothers marry Wan Empok and Wan 
Malini, the girls in whose rice-clearing the three princes had 
alighted. 
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Now the names Sapurba, Maniaka and Nila Uttama are cor- 
ruptions of Suprabta, Menaka and Tilottama, three Apsaras, 
nymphs of Indra^s heaven. And there is other Indian colouring in 
the incongruous legend. Nila Uttama descended in the Palembang 
hill rice-clearing on a white bull, from whose vomit emerged a bard 
with an Indian name who recited a Sanskrit coronation formula.*** 
Again the Palembang mountain on which Sang Sapurba alighted 
from heaven was thereafter styled Mahameru, the Hindu name for 
the pivot of the universe, the abode of Vishnu and Indra; a detail 
that recalls how in Greece “ the Olympian gods, wherever their 
worshippers moved, tended to dwell on the highest mountain in 
the neighbourhood and the mountain thereby became Olympus.'* 
Lastly while one of the two girl rice-planters bears a native 
name, Malini the name of the other seems to be Sanskrit, meaning 
Garlanded." 

The story continues that after wandering to Java, Borneo and 
Bentan, " Sang Sapurba" sailed to Minangkabau where the chiefs 
— one version mentions Patch Suatang as their head — "waited 
respectfully on the raja and informed him that they considered 
his arrival as a signal piece of good fortune, and would be happy 
to appoint him raja, but that they were grievously harassed by an 
immense snake (Sakti-muna), which they wished he would oblige 
them by destroying, as it had resisted all their efforts either to cut 
•or pierce without either being stunned or wounded. Sang Sapurba 
assented, and requested them to show him its den. Then a cham- 
pion, named Permasku Mambang was sent by Sang Sapurba with 
his famous sword Chora Semandang Kini to perform this service. , 
As soon as the champion saw' it lying with huge coils like a hillock, 
the snake saw him and put itself in motion, when the champion 

smote it with the sword and cut it into three parts In this 

combat the sword received one hundred and ninety notches." 
(Leyden's Malay annals, p. 39). According to this version Sang 
Sapurba was then made king of Minangkabau: according to 
another he had already been made king and was tested later over 
the snake. 

The sword became one of the Minangkabau regalia and in 
the Chindur Mato is called Madang Giri. In the following in- 
teresting variant of the legend from the " Genealogy of the Rajas 
-of Pulo Percha, from a MS. in the possession of the Sultan of 
Indrapura" (Afiscellanies, Sumatran Mission Press, Bencoolen, 
1822, vol. 11) the kingdom of which the serpent's slayer is made 
ruler is Palembang or Langkapura and it is one of his descendants. 


* This formula is still recited in Perak by the Date’ Sri Nara 
Miraja, the lineal dj.'scendant of this bard (whose family may not eat 
beef) when wearing tha ancient dragon-armlets of a Hindu prince a 
Sultan of Perak is installed. At the same time the real Hindu name of 
»Sang Sapurba is whispered by the Hato ' into his royal master *s ear. 
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driven by Javanese of Mataram away from Palembang, who founds 
Pagar Ruyong and becomes ruler of Minangkabau. The name of 
the sword is given as Chemundang Girt, " Hewer of a mountain.” 
This version runs: — 

The king of Mogul Khyrun set out from his city of Sah ul 
Sayah, came to the country of the Brahmans and placed over it a 
Raja named Bacha Salegram Jawahir Sing, passed on to Hindustan 
and thence to Barapura, whence he sailed for Medan. At the end 
of six months he reached Nilapura and remained there three years. 
At last he sailed away for an island, Pulo Percha, " towards the 
left of the rising sun whence smoke issued as from a rock." " On 
the fourth morning he arrived and saw the waves breaking at the 
foot of that mountain and at a little distance what appeared to be 
an island, with a man standing upon it. The island appeared en- 
deavouring to rise from the sea, but the man scattered the earth 
and prevented it, so that it again disappeared. Day by day the 

same was repeated The king then ordered the ship to be 

moved to that place, and, when he arrived, asked 'O thou, who 
stirrest up the w'aters who art thou? ’ The reply was, ‘ 1 am Sika- 
timuno.’ The king asked, ' What is your employment? ’ and Sika- 
timuno replied, ‘ I am destroying this island that it may not be- 
come land.' Then the king drew forth his sword called Chemun- 
dang Giri, which destroyed of itself, and said, ‘ O Sikatimuno, now 
1 will kill you.' He replied, ‘Thou canst not kill me.' Sika- 
timuno was then destroyed by Chemundang Giri and the island of 
Lunkapura became land by the will of God. It became large and 
extended to the foot of the mountain. Thereafter the king landed 
on that island, called also Sa-guntang-guntang Penjaringan and 
situated between Palembang and Jambi.” And he became its 
ruler. 

More complete from the point of view of the folklorist a 
version of this widespread type of tale comes from Ujjain, the 
ancient capital of Malwa in western India. There once upon a 
time a demon vexed and devoured the people till the city was 
deserted. At last the demon consented to accept one victim a 
day, provided that the victim was allowed to exercise absolute 
sovereignty for the day. A caravan of merchants from Gujerat 
halted near the city. Vikramaditya, a grandson of Indra, was 
their servant. Understanding the language of beasts he heard the 
tale of the city's plight from a jackal. Next day he entered Ujjain, 
found a potter's son being forced into sovereignty, took his place 
and that night worsted the demon and was made ruler of the 
country. (Frazer's Golden Bough, Part III, The Dying God, 3rd 
ed.. pp, 122-3). 

' An imp>ortant detail is that in nearly all the Malay versions 
the slayer of the snake is a descendant of Alexander the Great! 
This anachronistic detail comes from Muslim India. 

A Sumatran legend from Lampong of the beginning of the 
XXth century relates how the great serpent Sakti-muna was slain 
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by a Muslim Saint (WaJi Allah) from India, how its corpse became 
a hill near Palembang and how the saint settling beside it at last 
got the name of Raja Iskandar, that is, Prince Alexander. Palem- 
bang folklore places the grave of Alexander the Great on a hill said 
to be the sacred hill of the Sang Sapurba legend ! (G. P. RouflFaer's 

Wa% Malaka Emporium voor 1450 A.D. genaamd Malajoer, pp. 
470-1). 

A popular religious account robs " Sang Sapurba ” of credit 
for the snake’s destruction and ascribes it to an archangel! For 
according to a Malay charm-book from Selangor, which was lent 
to Skeat "‘the navel of the earth is the serpent Sakti-muna, who 
coils round the earth. And the word of God came secretly to 
Gabriel, ‘ Take the iron staff of the Creed that hangs by the gate 
of heaven and smite for me the serpent Sakti-muna.' And Gabriel 
smote the serpent in twain, so that its head shot against the sky and 
its tail penetrated the earth. 

" Its tail became the Genie called Glory of the Universe (Sri 
'Alam), its tongue the Wonder-working Genie (Jin Sakti), the 
seeds of its eyes White Genies, the hollow of its eyes Grandsire 
Siva (Data’ Mentala Guru), the irises of its eyes the Black, Giten, 
Blue and Yellow Genies, and its life-breath the Raja of Genies. Its 
liver became the embryo of life, its eyes limes, the dirt of its eyes 
incense, the film of them cotton and its self became the Genie that 
makes the world revolve. Its intestines became the Genie who 
encircles the world, its heart the Genie who is the Herald of the 
World, the brightness of its jewel the genie that makes the world 
quiver, its voice lightning, the glitter of its sword sheet-lightning, 
and the hot breath of its sword the magic power of causing death 
by pointing, called after Raja Wana. Its sword became the rain- 
bow, its blood the Yellow Spirit of Sunset, the glitter of its blood 
the Spirit of Light, and the heat of its blood became fire. Its 
spirit became wind, its liquid water, and the elements of its seed 
earth and iron; the hair on its body became grass, the hair of its 
head trees, its sweat dew. Again, the elements of its seed became 
rice and fish, and the blood of its navel became the poisonous 
upas tree. 

From its tail that stuck in the earth sprang caul, after-birth, 
navel and the discharge before delivery, which cause all sickness. 
From their blood were created ghosts and spirits of the earth and 
from their souls all birth vampires.” (Malay Magic pp. 582-3). 

This is the crude popular pantheism that came from Muslim 
India. And the account ends by finding the attributes of that 
macrocosm the world in the microcosm, man. The Genie that is 
the Glory of the World is located in the human eye; the Genie that 
makes the world quiver in man's breath; the Genie that makes the 
world revolve in man’s heart; and the Genie that is Herald of the 
World is the Muslim creed! 
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But what have Islam and the Angel Gabriel to do with Sakti- 
muna? Muslim legend makes Jan, a serpent, the father of all 
genies. To the Malays, Jan was a great serpent from over the sea. 
Therefore Sakti-muna must have been another name for Jan and 
have been the father of all genies! The old-world Malay was 
quite happy “ voyaging strange seas of thought, alone," with an 
eye blind to language frontiers and the lapse of centuries. So the 
Malay magician uses the invocation 

“ Genies infidel and Muslim! 

You and 1 are of one origin, both servants of Allah. 

But ye are children of Sakti-muna 

And / am descended from the Prophet Adam." 

(Winstedt’s Shaman, Saiva and Sufi. p. 95). 

And because the sword of Sang Sapurba received one hundred and 
ninety notches, it must have hacked one hundred and ninety pieces 
off the father of all genies and created the Malay magician’s 
favourite number of one hundred and ninety spirits! (ib. pp. 84, 
171). 

The vitality of the many-detailed Minangkabau legend is so 
remarkable a feature in Malay folklore, that it would seem it must 
have had some important historical basis. Just as it has telescoped 
late Muslim myth into Hindu myth from Minangkabau, so it may 
have telescoped earlier Palembang history into Minangkabau 
legend. Several layers may be detected, and several points deserve 
stress. 

A prince, whose original name is changed on accession, des- 
cends from the sky in a rice-clearing in Palembang. His coming 
improves the rice-crop. And one account associates the spot with 
"the tomb of Alexander the Great," w'hich if it ever had founda- 
tion in fact would certainly be a megalith. It is needless to dilate 
on the interest of these associated details to readers of Mr. Perry’s 
book, " The Children of the Sun." The sky origin of the rulers of 
Minangkabau (who took the place of the earlier Palembang dy- 
nasty) IS preserved also in customary sayings, which with the usual 
democratic spirit of that people invent a similar origin for their 
commoner chiefs 

When to earth a prince fell standing 
And the first of chiefs fell pensive 
And the first of tribal headmen 
Fell in attitude of homage 

Or 

He the first king, king primaeval 

Dropped he as the rain from heaven 

White the blood that in him flowed 

(JRASSB. No. 78, pp. 8-11). — With regard to Mr. Perry’s view 
that the diffusion of culture followed the track of gold and pearls, 
it may be noted that in the XVth and XVI Ith centuries Minang- 
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kabau was famous for its gold trade (Marsden’s Sumatra 1784 
p. 268), and the king “ received his taxes in gold by the bushel ” 
(lb. p. 270).— 

Sang Sapurba is also a scion on the distaff side of a house that 
came from under the sea and he adopts as child a princess born of 
river-foam. He marries 39 princesses who the next morning 
develope a skin disease on hands and feet. Lastly he marries. Wan 
Sendari, the daughter of the aboriginal headman of Palembang, 
called Chief Broad-Leaf. No ill results follow. Chief Broad-Leaf 
gives up his sovereignty and becomes Mangkubumi or Viceregent, 
the officer who acts for the ruler in his absence. Chief Btoad- 
Leaf promises that his family will never show treachery to Sang 
Sapurba or his descendants, so long as they never put him or his 
descendants to shame. 

Sakti-muna, of course, is a Sanskrit word and the legend of 
this snake must have come from India. There is one aspect of the 
story of value for historians which will have interest also for the 
" Diffusion ” school of ethnologists. This may be seen from a 
paragraph (p- 275) in Mr. Perry's book: — 

“ Garuda the ruler of the birds, was the son of Vinata, whose 
sister Karma was the mother of the Nagas or serpents, the father 
of both sons being the sun. Although of the same parentage, and 
although allied lo one another, a hostility existed between Garuda 
and the Nagas. Garuda was associated with the sky and the 
Nagas with the underworld. This brings to light further evidence 
that the rulers of the Dravidians were divided into two groups, 
one connected with the sky and one with the underworld, both 
related and yet hostile. This corresponds to the division of Egyp- 
tian society into sections connected with the sky and the under- 
world, combined with the hostility between the two gods, Horus 
and Set, connected respectively with birds, snakes and water 
animals.” 

Both a Water-Snake and a Garuda figure in the Solo (Java) 
regalia (Rouflfaer op. cit. pp. 106-124). The Garuda was the 
symbol of Erlangga an Xlth century Vishnuite warrior prince of 
East java, and it is still the symbol of Hmdu Bali. The Naga, it 
has been surmised by Dr. Rouflfaer, was the symbol of Buddhist 
Langka (wherever that was), and therefore (1 suggest) probably 
of Buddhist Palembang, in which case the slaying of Sakti-muna 
may be a myth symbolizing the conquest of Palembang by Java in 
the XIVth century. 

As the rulers of Palembang had suzerainty over Kedah until 
ousted by Majapahit it is interesting to note that in the hotchpotch 
of myth at the beginning of the " Kedah Annals " the central fact 
is that the founder of Buddhist Langkasuka was invited to his 
throne after a contest with a Garuda. (JRASSB. No. 72, pp. 
38-50). 
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The destruction of a country by a Garuda is found in the 
Sumatran folk-tale of Maalim Dewa, wherein a Raja from Java 
also assails the hero. (JRASSB. No. 85, pp. 58, 61). 

Whether or not the victory over Sakti-muna symbolizes the 
conquest of Buddhist Palembang by Hindu Java, the snake al last 
becomes the Muslim Jan, the serpent in our story of Eve, expelled 
from heathen Minangkabau by the coming of Islam. 

To-day in the art of Peninsular Malay Courts, which too often 
consists of designs in coloured paper, both Garuda and Nagas are 
favourite motives. 

Other versions of the tale of Sang Sapurba will be found in Sir 
William Maxwell’s paper Aryan Mythology in Malay Tradi- 
tions/’ (JRAS. vol. XI 11, New Series, pp. 399-409) where the 
names of the three princes are given as Nijitram, Paldutani and 
Nila Asnam; and, again, in Papers on Malay Subjects, Second 
Series, No. 2, Sri Menanti by R. J. Wilkinson, c.m.g., pp. 7-10 
(Kuala Lumpur 1914). 

My references to M r. Perry’s book in this paper must not be 
taken to imply that I accept either his method or his conclusions, 
llis guesses may be guesses at truth but his method is quite un- 
scientific. 
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Note on the word ‘‘Selaseh/^ 

By H. Overbeck. 

In Malay Pantuns selaseh, the Malay name for the Basil- 
plant, is the usual rhyme-equivalent for kSkaseh, " beloved ’’ or 
“ sweetheart.” Is this merely due to the coincidence of the asso- 
nance, or is there perhaps an allusion to some belief connected with 
the plant? Quoting from various authors. Sir James Frazer in the 
“Golden Bough," (Part 1, Vol. II. pag. 25) writes as follows; 

“ Another plant which figures as a bride in Hindu rites is the 
“ Tulasi ” or Holy Basil (Ocymum sanctum). It is a small shrub, 
not too big to be grown in a large flowerpot, and is often placed 
in rooms; indeed there is hardly a respectable Hindu family that 
does not possess one. In spite of its humble appearance, the shrub 
is pervaded by the essence of Vishnu and his wife Lakshmi, and is 
worshipped itself daily as a deity. The following prayer is often 
addressed to it: "I adore that tulasi in whose roots are all the 
sacred places of pilgrimage, in whose centre are all the deities, and 
in whose upper branches are all the Vedas.” The plant is 
especially a woman’s divinity, being regarded as an embodiment 
of Vishnu’s wife Lakshmi, or of Rama’s wife Sita, or of Krishna's 
wife Rukmini. Women worship it by walking round it and pray- 
ing or offering flowers and rice to it.' Now this sacred plant, as 
the embodiment of a goddess, is annually married to the god 
Krishna in every Hindu family. The ceremony takes place in 
the month Karttika or November. In Western India they often 
bring an idol of the youthful Krishna in a gorgeous palanquin, 
followed by a long train of attendants, to the house of a rich man, 
to be wedded to the Basil, and the festivities are celebrated with 
great pomp. Again, as the wife of Vishnu, the Holy Basil is 
married to the Salagrama, a black fossil ammonite which is re- 
garded as an embodiment of Vishnu. In North-Western India this 
marriage of the plant to the fossil has to be performed before it is 
lawful to taste of the fruit of a new orchard. A man holding the 
fossil personates the bridegroom, and another holding the Basil 
represents the bride. After burning a sacrificial fire, the officiating 
Brahman puts the usual questions to the couple to be united. 
Bride and bridegroom walk six times round a small spot marked 
out in the centre of the orchard. Further, no well is considered 
lucky until the Salagrama has been solemnly wedded to the holy 
basil, which stands for the garden that the well is intended to 
water. The relations assemble; the owner of the garden represents 
the bridegroom, while a kinsman of his wife personates the bride. 
Gifts are given to the Brahman, a feast is held in the garden, and 
after that both garden and well may be used without danger. Th^ 
same marriage of the sacred fossil to the sacred plant is celebrated 
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annually by the Rajah of Orchha at Ludhaura. A former Rajah 
used to spend a sum equal to about thirty thousands pounds, being 
one-fourth of his revenue, upon the ceremony. On one occasion 
over a hundred thousand people are said to have been present at the 
rite and to have been feasted at the expense of the Rajah. The 
procession consisted of eight elephants, twelve hundred camels and 
four thousand horses, all mounted and elegantly caparisoned. The 
most sumptuously decorated of the elephants carried the fossil god 
to pay his bridal visit to the little shrub goddess. On such an 
occasion all the rites of a regular marriage are performed, and 
afterwards the newly wedded couple are left to repose together in 
the temple till next year." 

It would be interesting to know if remnants of this Hindu 
belief linger in the Malay mind. Indian influence came to the 
Malays through the Klings," and J. A. Dubois, who lived among 
them, is one of the authors quoted by Frazer. Special mention of 
the tulasi-rites is made in his book " Hindu Manners, Customs and 
Ceremonies." (Translated by H. H. Beauchamp, C. I. E., 3rd ed., 
Oxford 1906, p. 649), A statement of the different things said of 
the Sulaseh in the first lines of Malay pantuns would be vague and 
valueless, but is there be any connection between the Hindu beliefs 
and the magic Selaseh of the Hikayat Malim Dewa? In that tale 
the hero, when going to help one of his brides who is in distress 
through the act of a rejected lover, bids the magic parroquet stay 
behind and plant a white and a black SeAaseh. If the white fades, 
the hero will be in danger, and if the black fades, he will be dead. 
In that case the parroquet should fly to princess Nilam Chahaya 
and ask her for means to bring him back to life. The hero repeats 
the order to his trusty servant-maid, who is to take care of the 
plants. Twice in the course of the story the black basil fades, and 
twice the hero is restored to life by Princess Nilam Chahaya's aid. 

But what connection could there be between the Hindu belief 
and the Malay expression mabok hunga sHaseh, which signifies that 
a person is very drunk? Klinkert, who, like many Malay MSS., 
spells sHaseh without the final b, explains that it refers to the in- 
toxication caused by the smell of the plant. 


A Bee Bomor. 

By J. D. Gimlette. 

A swarm of light-brown honey-bees, rather smaller than their 
European allies (A, indica), once invaded my garden at Kota 
Baharu in Kelantan on a sultry day in April, They finally settled 
in the bungalow and swarmed strongly in the study, choosing the 
middle part of a narrow bookcase which had been made into a 
small cupboard. The cupboard contained books and papers; and 
in a very short time it was black with a large, unpleasant-looking 
mass of living bees. 
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An ever-increasing number of bees in the study led to the 
calling in of a Kelantan bomor. He arrived at dusk, full of dig- 
nity, solemnity and importance and was asked to disperse the 
bees. Approaching the bookcase, he opened the cupboard door 
wide and quietly sprinkled the swarm with a thin paste of rice- 
flour and water, and then steadily and stealthily stroking the bees 
with his bare hands drew them gently away from the books and 
papers: for a while it was easy to take the volumes and papers out 
of the bookcase, but the bees quickly returned to the corner of it 
where they were building their honey-comb. 

The bomor next proceeded to perform a ceremony. Facing 
the East, and sitting cross-legged on the study floor, he put a tray 
in front of him containing several small bowls and plates, and a 
large bowl full of clear water. The small bowls and plates were 
filled with comestibles customarily offered to spirits by bomor who 
practise sorcery. One bowl contained a gold ring. The food con- 
sisted of bits of chicken, goat and buffalo, various kinds of cakes, 
some bananas, some parched rice and two kinds of boiled rice — 
white and yellow, dyed with turmeric. He sprinkled water and 
parched rice about the room and bowed his head in prayer; then 
rising, intoned some formula. 

This ended, he directed me to bathe, change my clothes and 
appear before him; and concluded his performance by blowing 
with his breath about my person, at the same time pulling to pieces 
one or two slip-knots made of palm leaf tied in a bow. All was 
now suppx)sed to be well between me and the bees. No promise was 
made, however, that they would leave the study on the morrow, 
as desired and understood. 

During the next few days the swarm was as busy as ever. On 
being re-consulted, the bomor agreed at my request to remove the 
bees to a house occupied by a Malay servant in another part of the 
compound. He came at midnight, locked the bees in the cupboard 
of the bookcase, for the time being, and carried the whole thing un- 
ceremoniously outside. The bees deserted the compound in less 
than a fortnight leaving only a cupful of honey and about J41b. 
of wax in the cupboard of the bookcase. 

When bees come to a man’s house by chance as it were, 
Kelantan Malays consider it a well-omened event, but it is unlucky 
to drive bees away from one house to another. Pahang Malays, 
on the other hand, consider their coming to be an ill omen; they 
say that the house will be deserted. In Pahang, the performance 
of a small ceremony is required to turn the luck: the ceremony 
(menyambut) is in the form of a small feast with alms giving. 
W. E. Maxwell, quoted by Skeat, says that a swarm of bees settling 
near a house foreshadows misfortune. Shortly after the bees 
deserted my compound, a serious illness placed my life in jeopardy 
for some time. Was it because 1 dismissed the bees? 
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